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HE calamities which the Emperor ſuffered in his 
unfortunate enterprize againſt Algiers were great ; 
and the account of theſe, which augmented in pro- 

portion as it ſpread at a greater diſtance from the ſcene of 

his diſaſters, encouraged Francis to begin hoſtilities, on which 

he had been for ſome time reſolved. But he did not think it 

prudent, to produce as the motives of this reſolution, either his 

ancient pretenſions to the dutchy of Milan, or the Emperor's 
diſingenuity in violating his repeated promiſes with regard to 

the reſtitution of that country. The former might have been a 
Vol. III. | B good 
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good realen againſt concluding the truce of Nice, but was none 
for breakingeit; the latter could not be urged without expoſing 
his own Alley as much as the Emperot s want bf integrity. 
A violent and unwarrantable action of one of the Imperial 
generals furniſhed him with a reaſon, to juſtify his taking arms, 
which , was of greater weight than either of theſe, and ſuch 
as would have rouzed him, if he had been as deſirous bf peace, 
as he was eager for war. Francis, by ſigning the treaty of 
truce at Nice, without conſulting Solyman, gave (as he fore- 
ſaw) great « offence to that haughty Monarch, who confidered an 
alliance with him as an honour of which a Chriſtian | prince had 
cauſe to be proud. The F rench King 8 friendly interview 
with the Emperor in Provence, followed by ſuch extraordinary 
. appearances of union and cpnfidence as accompanied Charles's 
reception in France, induced the Sultan to o ſuſpett, that the two 


9 


they might form ſuch a general confederacy againſt the 
Ottoman power, as had been long wiſhed for in Chriſtendom 


and often attempted in vaip. Charles, with his uſual art, en- 


deavoured to confirm and ſtrengthen theſe ſuſpicions, by 
inſtructing his emiſſaries at Conſtantinople as well as in thoſe 
courts with which Solyman held any intelligence, to repreſeht 
the concord between him and Francis to be fo entire, that their 


| ſentiments, views and purſuits, would be the ſame for the fu- 


ture . It was not without difficulty that Francis effaced theſe 
impreſions, but the addreſs of Rincon, the French ambaſſador 


at the Porte, together with the manifeſt advantage of carrying 


on hoſtilities againſt the houſe of Auſtria in concert with France, 


s Mem. de Ribler. tom, 1. p. 302. 1 
| & fo vgatrag Prevailed 
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prevailed at length on the Sultan to enter into a cloſer con- 
junction with Francis than ever. Rincon returned into 
France, in order to communicate to his maſter a ſcheme of 
the Sultan's for gaining the concurrence of the Venetians in 
their operations againſt the common enemy. Solyman having 
lately concluded a peace with that republic, to which the media- 
tion ef Francis, and the good-offices of Rincon had greatly 
contributed, thought it not impoſſible to allure the ſenate by 
ſuch advantages, as, together | with the example of the French 
Monarch, . might oyerbalange any ſeruples ariſing either from 
decenęy or caution, that could operate on the other fide. Fran- 
cis, warmly. approving of this meaſure, diſpatched Rincon back 
to Conſtantinople, and directing him to go by Venice along 
with Fregoſo a Genoeſe exile whom he appointed, his ambaſſi- 
dor to. that republic, empowered them to negociate the matter 
with the ſenate, to whom Solyman. had ſent an envoy for the 
ſame ,purpaſe +, The marquiſs del Guaſto, governor of the Nſi- 
laneſe, an officer of great abilities, but capable of "attempting 
and executing the. moſt , atrocious actions, got intelligence of 
the motions and deſtination of theſe - ambaſſadors. As he knew 
how much his maſter wiſhed to, diſcover the intentions of the 
French, King, and of what conſequence it was to retard the 
execution of his meaſures, he employed ſome ſoldiers belonging 
to the, garriſon of Pavia to lie in wait for Rincon and Fiegoſo 
as they failed down the Po, who murdered them and moſt of 
their , attendants and ſeized their papers. Upon, receiving an 
account of this barbarous outrage, committed, during the ſub- 
liſtence | of _ truce, againſt perſons held ſacred by the moſt 
nee, nations, Francis's grief for the unhappy fate of 
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b_ Hiſt, de Venet. de Purata, iy, 125. 
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Book VII. two ſervants whom he loved and truſted, his uneaſineſs at the 


— mnt 
1541. 


interruption of his ſchemes by their death, and every other 
paſſion were ſwallowed up and loſt in the indignation which 
this inſult on the honour of his crown excited. He exclaimed 
loudly againſt Guaſto, who, having drawn upon himſelf all the 
infamy of aſſaſſination without making any diſcovery of im- 
portance, as the ambaſſadors had left their inſtructions and 
other papers of - conſequence behind them, now boldly denied 
his being acceſſary in any wiſe to the crime. He ſent an am- 
baſſador to the Emperor to demand. ſuitable reparation for an 
indignity, which no prince, how inconſiderable ſoever or pu- 


ſillanimous, could tamely endure: And when. Charles, im- 


patient at that time to ſet out on his African expedition, en- 
deavoured to put him off with an evaſive anſwer, he appealed 


to all the courts in Europe, ſetting forth the heinouſneſs of the 


injury, the ſpirit of moderation with which he had applied for 
redreſs, and the e F. A Emperor in nn 
aun. 


| NorwtiThsTANDING | the confidence with which Guaſto 
alſerted his own innocence, the accuſations of the French gained 
greater credit than all his proteſtations ; and Bellay, the French 
commander in Piedmont, procured, at length, by his induſtry 
and addreſs, ſuch a minute detail of the tranſaction, with the 
teſtimony of ſo many of the parties concerned, as amounted 
almoſt to a legal proof of the matquis's guilt. In conſequence 
of this opinion of the publick, confirmed by ſueh ſttong evi- 
dence, Francis's complaints were univerſally allowed to be well 
founded, and 1 an took towards renewing hoſtilities 
r were 


71 . 
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were aſcribed not merely to ambition or reſentment, but to the 
unavoidable neceſſity of vindicating the honour of his crown ©, 


Bur how juſt ſoever Francis might eſteem his own cauſe, he 
did not truſt ſo much to that, as to negle& the proper pre- 
cautions for gaining other allies beſides the Sultan, by whoſe 


aid he might counterbalance the [Emperor's ſuperior power. 


But his negociations to this effect were attended with very little 
ſucceſs. Henry VIII. more and more bent upon ſchemes againſt 
Scotland, which he knew. would at once diſſolve his union with 
France, was inclinable rather to take part with the Emperor 
than to contribute in any degree towards favouring the opera- 
tions againſt him. The Pope / adhered inviolably to his antient 
ſyſtem.” of neutrality. The Venetians, notwithſtanding Soly- 
man's ſolicitations, imitated the Pope's example. The Germans, 
ſatisfied! with the religious liberty which they enjoyed found it 
more their intereſt to gratify than to irritate the Emperor; fo 
that the Kings of Denmark and Sweden, who on this occaſion 


were firſt drawn in to intereſt themſelves in the quarrels of the 


more potent Monarchs of the fouth, and the duke of Cleves, 
who had a diſpute with the Emperor about the the poſſeſhon of 
Gueldres, were the only confederates Francis ſecured. But the 
dominions of the two former lay at ſuch a diſtance, and the 
PC NN ny that or ur- little 
* 15 * | 


* dulden however, appel d all defects 160 his own 00 
Being afflicted at this time with a diſtemper, the effect of his 
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Bo t. irreguler p Kalle ES, "bg" "which prevented” his purſuing” them 
1341 with the ART Fcentious indulgence, he applied to buſi ieſs with 
more than his uſual induſtry. The ſame cauſe which occaſioned 

this extraordinary attention to his affairs, rendered him moroſ= 

and diſſatisfied with the mitziſters whom he had hitherto em- 
ployed. This accidental 'peeviſhinefs bf temper” being ſharpened 
by feſlecting on the falle ſteps into which lie had lately been be- 
trayed, and the iaſults to which he had been expoſed, ſome of 
"thoſe in whom he had hitherto placed the greateſt confidence 
felt che effects of this change in his temper, and were deprived 
of their offices. At laſt he diſgraced Montmorency himſelf, who 

had: long directed affairs as well civil as military with all the 
authority of a miniſter no leſs beloved than truſted by ' his maſ- 

ter; and Francis being fond of ſhewing that the fall of ſuch a 
Pete favourite did not affect the vigour or prudence of his 

adminiſtratioh, this was a new motive to edouble his diligende 


in preparing a War . * Set 6%" <praea_n 
A $413 ' 38h 


ary e 3 beine wy n 
3 | ; Deas dd bro: Arti op gd One 
2 | Luxergbomg;urder/the-dukeiof1/Qricans, agcompanied 


PIR by ths duke of Lorraize as is; ghſtructor in the art of war. An- 
other commanded by the daupmn., marched towards: the. fron- 
ters of Spain. A thifd led by Van Roſſem the: marſhal, of 

Gueldres, and compoſed chiefly of the troops of. Cleves, had 
Brabant allotted for the theatre of its operations. A forth, of 


which, che duke of Yeadome: was geperal. hoyered. gn, the, bor- 

75 ders of Flanders. The la conſiſting. c of the forces cantoned in 

5 yi 0 Piedmont, was deſtined for the admiral! Annibaut. The dauphin 
and his brother were appointed to Smmand where the. chief 


exertion was intended, and the greateſt honour to be reaped; 
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the army of the former amounted to forty thouſand, that of Book VII. 


the latter to thirty thouſand men. Nothing appears more 
ſurprizing than that Francis did not pour with theſe numerous 
and irreſiſtible armies into the Milaneſe, which had fo long been 
the object of his wiſhes as well as enterprizes, and that he ſhould 
chuſe rather to turn almoſt his whole ſtrength into another direc- 
tion, and towards. new. conqueſts. But the remembrance of the 
diſaſters which he had met with in his former. expeditions into 
Italy, together with the difficulty of ſupporting a war carried on 
at ſuch; a diſtance from his own dominions, had gradually abated 
his; violent inclination to obtain footing, in that country, and made 
him willing to try the. fortune of his arms in another quarter. 


At the ſame time he expected to make ſuch a powerful impreſ- 
ſion on the frontier of Spain, where there were few towns of any 
ſtrength, and no army aſſembled to oppoſe him, as might en- 
able him to recover poſſeſſion of the county of Rouſillon lately 
diſmembered from the French crown, before Charles could 
bring into the field any force able to obſtruct his progreſs. The 
neceſſity of ſupporting his alley the duke of Cleves, and the 
hope df drawing a conſiderable body of ſoldiers out of Germany 
by his means, determined him to act with vigour in the Low- 
Countries. 


Tur douphin and duke of Orleans opened the campaign 
much about the ſame time, the former laying ſiege to Petpignan 
the capital of Rouſillon, and the latter entering Luxembourg. 
The duke of Orleans puſhed his operations with the greateſt 
rapidity and ſucceſs, one town falling after another, untill no 
place in that large dutchy remained in the Emperor's hands but 
Thionville. Nor could he have Ne of cn the ad- 

5 jacent 
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bK Vi. jacent' provinces with the fame” eaſc, if he had not voluntarily 


ſtopt ſhort in this career of Acorp But a report prevailing 
that tlie Emperor had determined to hazard a battle in order to 
ſave Perpignan, on a ſudden the duke, prompted by youthful 
ardour, or moved, perhaps, by jealoufy of his brother, whom 
he both envied and hated, abandoned his own conqueſts, and 
haſtened towards Roulilln in "WEE to 1 with him the 
glory. of the vietory. or” 


Ox his departure FR his troops were diſbanded, others 
deleted their colours, and. the reſt, cantoned in the towns which 
he had taken, remained inactive. By this conduct, which leaves 
a pe imputation either on his underſtanding or his 
heart, or on both, he not only renounced whatever he could have 
hoped from ſuch a promiſing opening of the campaign, but gave 
25 enemy an opportunity of recovering, before the end of ſum- 
„ all the conqueſts which he had gained. On the Spaniſh 
Baue, the emperor was not ſo inconſiderate as to venture on 
a battle the loſs of which might have endangered his kingdom. 
Perpignan, though poorly fortified, and briſkly attacked, hav- 
ing been largely ſupplied with ammunition and proviſions by 
the vigilance of Doria a, was defended ſo long and ſo vigorouſly 
by the duke of Alva, the perſevering obſtancy of whoſe ten- 
per fitted him admirably for ſuch ſervice, that at laſt the French, 
- after a fiege of three months, waſted By diſcaſts, repulſed 
in ſeveral. aſſgults, and deſpairing of ſucceſs, relinquiſhed the 
undert king, "and retired into their own countrye, Thus all 
Francis 8 ö preparations, either from ſome Ga in = 


* 


qa Sead Viu A pere, p. 1191, 0 Sandor, Hig, tom, ii. 315, 
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own conduct, or from the ſuperior. power and prudence of his 
rival, produced no effects that bore any proportion to his ex- 
| pence and efforts, or ſuch as gratified, in any degree, his own 
hopes, or anſwered the expectation of Europe, The only 
ſolid advantage of the campaign was the acquiſition of a few 
towns in Piedmont, which Bellay gained rather by ſtratagem 
and addreſs, than by the force of arms 


ME ANWHILE the Emperor and Francis, though both con- 
ſiderahly exhauſted by ſuch great but indeciſive efforts, diſcover- 
ing no abatement of their mutual animoſity, employed all their 
attention, tried every expedient, and turned themſelves towards 
ever quarter, in order to acquire new allies, together with ſuch 
a reinforcement of ſtrength as would give them the ſuperiority 
in the enſuing campaign. Charles, taking advantage of the 
terror and reſentment of the Spaniards, upon the ſudden inva- 
ſion of their country, prevailed on the Cortes of the ſeveral 
kingdoms. to grant him ſubſidies with a more liberal hand than 
uſual. At the ſame time, he borrowed a large ſum from John 
King .of Portugal, putting him in poſſeſſion by way of ſecurity 
for his being repayed, of the Molucca iſles in the Eaſt Indies, 
with the gainful commerce of precious ſpices, which that ſe- 
queſtered corner of the globe yields. Not fatisfied with 
this, he negociated a marriage between Philip his only ſon, 
now in his ſixteenth year, and Mary daughter of that Monarch, 
with whom her father, the moſt opulent prince in Europe, gave 
a large dower; and having likewiſe perſuaded the Cortes of 
Aragon and Valencia to recognize Philip as the heir of theſe 


f Sandov. Hiſt, ii. 318. Bellay, 387, &c. Ferrer. 9. 23. 
Vol. III. C crowns, 
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crowns, he obtained from them the donative uſual on ſuch oc- 
caſions . Theſe extraordinary ſupplies enabled him to make 
ſuch additions to his forces in Spain, that he could detach a great | 
body into the Low-Countries, and yet reſerye as many as were 
ſufficient for the defence of the kingdom. Having thus provided 
for the ſecurity of Spain and committed the government of it 
to his ſon, he failed for Italy, in his way to Germany. But 
how attentive ſoever to raiſe the funds for carrying on the war, 
or eager to graſp at any new expedient for that purpoſe, he 
was not ſo inconſiderate as to accept of the overture which Paul, 
knowing his neceſſities, artfully threw out to him. That am- 
bitious Pontiff, no leſs ſagacious to diſcern, than watchful to 
ſeize opportunities of aggrandizing his family, folicited him 
to grant Octavio his grandchild, whom the Emperor had ad- 
mitted to the honour of being his ſon-in-law, the inveſtiture of 
the dutchy of Milan, in return for which he promiſed fuch a 
vaſt ſum of money as would have gone far towards ſupply- 
ing his preſent exigencies. But Charles, as well from unwil- 
lingneſs to alienate a province of ſo much value, and. from diſ- 


guſt at the Pope, who had hither to refuſed to join in the war 


againſt Francis, rejected the propoſal. His diffatisfa&tion with 
Paul at that juncture was fo great, that he even refuſed to approve 
his alienating Parma and Placentia from the patrimony of St. 
Peter, and fettling them on his own fon and grandſon as a 
fief to be held of the Holy fee. As no other expedient for 


- raiſing money among the Italian ſtates” remained, he ' conſented © 


to withdraw-the garriſon which he had hitherto kept in the 

citadels of Florence and Leghorn, in - conſideration for which, 
* Ferretas, 9. 238. 241, Joyii Hiſt. lib: 42. 298. 6. X 

| e 
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he received a large preſent from Coſmo de Medici, who by this means 
ſecured his own independance and got poſſeſſion of two forts, which 
were juſtly called the fetters of Tuſcany, 


Bur Charles, while he ſeemed to have turned his whole atten- 
tion towards railing the ſums neceſſary for defraying the 
expence of the year, had not been negligent of objects more 
diſtant, though no leſs important, and had concluded a league 
offenſive and defenſive with Henry VIII, from which he de- 
rived, in the end, greater advantage than from all his other 
preparations. Several ſlight circumſtances, which have already 
been mentioned, had begun to alienate the affections of that 
Monarch from Francis his preſent ally, and new incidents of 
great moment had occurred to increaſe his diſguſt and ani- 
moſity. Henry, deſirous of eſtabliſhing an uniformity in reli- 
gion in Great Britain, as well as fond of making proſelytes to his 
own opinions, had formed a ſcheme for perſuading his nephew 
the King of Scotland to renouce the Pope's ſupremacy, and 
to adopt the ſame ſyſtem of reformation which he had intro- 
duced into England. This meaſure he purſued with his uſual 


eagerneſs and impetuoſity, making ſuch advantageous over- 


tures to James, whom he conſidered as not over ſcrupulouſly 
attached to any religious tenants, that he ſcarce doubted of ſuc- 
ceſs. His, propoſitions were accordingly received in ſuch a 
manner that he flattered himſelf with having gained his point. 
But the Scottiſh eccleſiaſtics, foreſeeing the ruin of the church 
to be the conſequence of the King's union with England ; and 


h Adriani Iſtoria. i. 195. Sleid. 312. Jovii Hiſt. lib. 43. p. 301. Vita di Col. 
Medici di Baldini, p. 34. 
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the partizans of France, no leſs es that it would put an 
end to the influence of that crown upon the publick councils of 
Scotland, combined together, and by their inſinuations defeated 
Henry's ſcheme at the very moment when he expected it to have 
taken effect. Too haughty to brook ſuch a diſappointment, 
which he imputed as much to the arts of the French as to the 
levity of the Scottiſh Monarch, he took arms againſt Scotland, 
threatening to ſubdue the kingdom, ſince he could not gain the 
friendſhip of its King. At the ſame time, his reſentment at 
Francis quickened his negociations with the Emperor, an alli- 
ance with whom he was now as forward to accept as the other 
could be to offer it. During this war with Scotland, and before 
the concluſion of his negociations with Charles, James V. died, 
leaving his crown to Mary his only daughter, an infant a few 
days old. Upon this event, Henry altered at once his whole 
ſyſtem with regard to Scotland, and abandoning all thoughts 
of conquering it, aimed at what was more advantageous as 
well as practicable, an union with that kingdom by a marriage 
between Edward his only ſon and the young Queen. But here, 
too he- apprehended a vigorous , oppoſition from the French 
faction in Scotland, which began to beſtir itſelf in order to 


thwart the meaſure. - The neceſſity of cruſhing this party 


February 11. 
Alliance be 
tweenCharles 
and Henry, 


among the Scots, and of preventing Francis from furniſhing 
them any effectual aid, confirmed Henry's reſolution of break- 
ing with France, and puſhed him on to put a . hand to 
Gio RO 5 EE with ame. 


In this league were contained firſt of all, articles for ſecuring 
their future amity and mutual defence; then were enumerated 


the demands which they were relpedtively to make upon Fran- 
| cis; 
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cis; and the plan of their proceedings was fixed, if he ſhould 


refuſe to grant them ſatisfaQtion. They agreed to require, that 
Francis ſhould not only renounce his alliance with Solyman, 
which had been the ſource of infinite calamities to Chriſtendom, 
but alſo that' he ſhould make reparation for the damages which 
that unnatural union had occaſioned; that he ſhould reſtore 
Burgundy to the Emperor; that he ſhould deſiſt immediately 
from hoſtilities, , and leave Charles at leiſure to oppoſe the 
common enemy of the Chriſtian faith; and that he ſhould im- 
mediately pay the ſums due to Henry, or put ſome towns in 
his hands as ſecurity to that effect. If, within forty days, he 
did not comply with theſe demands, they then engaged to 
invade France each with twenty thouſand foot and five thouſand 
horſe, and not to lay down their arms until they had reco- 
vered Burgundy, together with the towns on the Somme, for the 
Emperor, and Normandy and Guienne, or even the whole realm 
of France, for Henry *, Their heralds, accordingly, ſet out 
with theſe haughty requiſitions ; but not being permitted to en- 
ter France could not perform their commiſſion, and the two Mo- 
narchs held themſelves fully entitled to execute whatever was 
ſtipulated in their treaty. 


FrANcis on his part was not leſs diligent in preparing for 
the approaching campaign. Having early obſerved the ſymp- 
toms of Henry's diſguſt and alienation, and finding all his 
endeavours to ſooth and reconcile him ineffectual, he knew his 
temper too well not to expect that open hoſtilities would quickly 


follow upon this ceſſation of friendſhip. For this reaſon he re- 
doubled his endeavours to obtain from Solyman ſuch aid as 


might counterbalance the great acceſſion of ſtrength which the 
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Emperor would receive by his alliance with England. In order 
to ſupply the place of his two ambaſſadors murdered by Guaſto, 
he ſent as his envoy firſt to Venice, and then to Conſtantinople, 
Paulin, a captain of foot, a man of a daring active ſpirit, and 
on account of theſe qualities thought worthy of this ſervice, to 
which he was recommended by Bellay, who had trained him to 
the arts of negociation, and made trial of his talents and ad- 
dreſs on ſeveral occaſions, Nor did he belie the opinion con- 
ceived of his courage and abilities. Haſtening to Conſtantinople, 


without regarding the dangers to which he was expoſed, he 


urged his maſter's demands with ſuch boldneſs, and availed him- 
ſelf of every circumſtance with ſuch dexterity, that he removed 
all the Sultan's own difficulties. He ſilenced likewiſe ſome of the 
Baſlas, who either ſwayed by opinion, or having been gained by 
the Emperor, whoſe emiſſaries had made their way even into 
that court, had declared in the Divan againſt acting in concert 
with France. At laſt he obtained orders for Barbaroſſa to fail 
with a powerful fleet, and to regulate all his operations by the 
directions of the French King. Francis was not equally ſucceſs- 
ful in his attempts to gain the princes of the Empire. The extra- 
ordinary rigour with which he thought it neceſſary to puniſh 
ſuch of his ſubjects as had embraced the proteſtant opinions, in 
order to give ſome notable evidence of his own zeal for the 
Catholick faith, and to wipe off the imputations to which he 
was liable from his confederacy with the Turks, placed an in- 
ſuperable barrier between him and ſuch of the Germans as 
intereſt and inclination would have prompted moſt readily to 
join him. His chief advantage, however, over the Emperor 

k Sandoy. Hiſtor, tom. ii, 346. Jovii Hiſt. lib. 41. 285, &c. 300, &c. Bran- 
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he derived on this, as on other occaſions, from the contiguity of 
his dominions, as well as from the extent of the royal authority 
in France, which exempted him from all the delays and diſappoint- 
ments unavvidable wherever popular aſſemblies provide for the 
expences of government by occaſional aud frugal ſubſidies. Hence 
his domeſtick preparations were always carried on with vigour, 
and rapidity, while thoſe of the Emperor, unleis when quickened 
by fome foreign ſupply, or ſome temporary expedient, were to 
the laſt degree low and dilatory. 


Lox before any army was in readineſs to oppoſe him, 
Francis took the field in the Low-Countries, againſt which 
| he turned the whole weight of the war. He made himſelf 
maſter of Landrecy, which he determined to keep as a key 
to the whole province of Hainault; and ordered it to be 
fortified with great care. Turning from thence to the right, 
he entered the dutchy of Luxembourg, and found it in the 
ſame defenceleſs ſtate as in the former year. Meanwhile, the 
Emperor, having drawn together an army compoſed of all 
the different nations, ſubject to his government, entered the 
territories of the Duke of Cleves, on whom he had vowed to 
inflict exmplary vengeance. This prince, whoſe conduct and 
ſituation were ſimiliar to that of Robert de la Mark in the firſt 
war between Charles and Francis, reſembled him , likewiſe in 
his fate. Unable with his feeble army, to face the Emperor, who 
advanced at the head of forty-four thouſand men, he retired' 
at his approach; and the Imperialiſts being at liberty to act as 
they pleaſed, immediately inveſted Duren. That town, though 
gallantly defended, was won by aſſault, all the inhabitants put 


to the ſword, and the place itſelf reduced to aſhes. This dread 
ful 
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ful example of ſeverity ſtruck the people of the country with 


ſuch general terror, that all the other towns, even ſuch as were 
capable of reſiſtance, ſent their keys to the Emperor; and be- 


fore a body of French detached to his aſſiſtance could come 
up, the duke himſelf was obliged to make his ſubmiſſion to 
Charles in the moſt abject manner. Being admitted into the 
Imperial preſence, he kneeled together with eight of the prin- 


cipal. ſubjects, and implored mercy. The Emperor allowed 
him to remain in that ignominious poſture, and eyeing him 
with an haughty and implacable look, without deigning to an- 
ſwer a ſingle word, remitted him to his miniſters. The con- 
ditions, however, which they preſcribed were not ſo rigorous 
as he had reaſon to have expected after ſuch a reception. He 
was obliged to renounce his alliance with France and Denmark; 


to reſign all his pretenſions to the dutchy of Gueldres; to enter 
into perpetual amity with the Emperor and King of the Ro- 


mans. In return for which all his hereditary dominions were 
reſtored, except two towns which the Emperor kept as pledges 
of his fidelity during the continuance of the war, and he was 
re-inſtated in his privileges as a prince of the Empire. Not 
long after Charles, as a proof of the ſincerity of his reconcile- 


ment, gave him in marriage one of the ere of his brother 
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of his alliance with Henry, he was joined by ſix thouſand 
Engliſh under Sir John Wallop. The garriſon, conſiſting 
of veteran troops commanded by de la Lande and Deſſ, two 
officers of reputation, made a vigorous reſiſtance, Francis ap- 
proached with all his forces to relieve the place; Charles covered 
the ſiege ; both were determined to hazard an engagement ; and 
all Europe expected to ſee this conteſt, which had continued ſo 
long, decided at laſt by a battle between two great armies led 
by them in perſon. But the ground which ſeparated their two 


camps was ſuch, as put the diſadvantage manifeſtly on his ſide 


who ſhould venture to attack, and neither of them choſe to run 
that riſque : amidſt a variety of movements, in order to draw 
the enemy into this ſnare, or 'to avoid it themſelves, Francis, 
with admirable conduct, and equal good fortune, threw firſt a 
ſupply of freſh troops, and then a convoy of proviſions into 
the town, ſo that the Emperor, deſpairing of ſucceſs, with- 
drew into winter quarters inorder to preſerve his army from 
being entirely ruined by the rigour of the ſeaſon. 


Mzeanwuaile, Solyman fulfilled his engagements to the 
French King with great punctuality. He himſelf marched into 
Hungary with a numerous army, and as the princes of the 
Empire made no great effort to ſave a country which Charles, 
by employing his whole force againſt Francis, -ſeemed willing 
to ſacrifice, there was no appearance of any body of troops 


to oppoſe his progreſs, _ He beſieged, one after another, 


Quinque Eccleſiæ, Alba and Gran, the three moſt conſider- 
able towns in the kingdom, of whieh Ferdinand kept poſ- 
ſeſſion. The firſt was taken by ſtorm ; the other two ſurren- 
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Book VII dered ; and the whole kingdom, a ſmall corner excepted, was 
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ſubjected to the Turkiſh yoke . About the ſame time, Barba- 
roſſa ſailed with a fleet of a hundred and ten gallies, and coaft- 
ing along the ſhore of Calabria, made a deſeent at Rheggio 
which he plundered and burnt ; and advancing from thence to 
the mouth of the Tiber he ſtopt there to water. The citizens of 
Rome ignorant of his deſtination, and filled with terror, began 
to fly with ſuch general precipitation, that the city would have 
been left deſerted, if they had not reſumed. courage upon letters: 
from Polin the French envoy, aſſuring them that no violence 
or injury would be offered by the Turks to any ftate in alliance 
with the King his maſter v. From Oſtia Barbaroſſa failed. to 
Marſcilles, and being joined by the French fleet with a body of 
land forces on board under the count d' Enguien, a gallant young 
prince of the houſe of Bourbon, they directed their courſe to- 
wards Nice, the ſole retreat of the unfortunate duke of Savoy. 


There to the aſtoniſhment and ſcandal of all Chriſtendom, the 


Lilies of France and Creſcent of Mahomet appeared. in conjunc- 


tion againſt a fortreſs on which the Croſs of Savoy was diſplayed. 
Thie town, however, was bravely. defended againſt, their com- 


bined force hy Montfort a Savoyard gentleman, who ſtood a 


general afſault, and repulſed the enemy with great loſs, before 


he retited into the caſtle. That fort ſituated upon a rock, on 
which the artillery made no impreſſon, and which could not 
be undermined; he held out fo. long, that Doria had time to 
approach with his fleet, and the marquis del Cuaſto to march. 
with a body of troops from Milan. Upon intelligence of this, 


e 8. the French and Turks raiſed the ue and Francis had not 
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even the conſolation of ſucceſs, to render the infamy, which 
the drew on himſelf by calling in ſuch an auxiliary, more to- 
lerable. | Ben 


From the ſmall progreſs of either party during this cam- 
paigu, it was obvious to what a length the war might be drawn 
out between two princes, whoſe power was fo equally ballanced, 
and who by their own talents. or activity, could fo vary and 
multiply their reſources, The trial they had now made of each 
others ſtrength might have taught them the imprudence of 
perſiſting / in à war, wherein there was greater appearance of 
their diſtreſſing their own dominions than of conquering thoſe 
of their adverfary, and ſhould have diſpoſed both to wiſh for 
peace. If Charles and Francis had been influenced by the conſide- 
ration of intereſt or prudence alone, this, without doubt, muſt 
have been the manner in which they would have reaſoned, but 
the perſonal animoſity which mingled itſelf. in all their quarrels, 
had grown to be ſo violent and implacable, that for the pleaſure 
of gratifying it, they diſregarded every thing elſe; and were 
infinitely more ſolicitous how to hurt their enemy, than how 
to ſecure what would be of advantage to themſelves. No ſooner 
then did the ſeaſon force them to ſuſpend hoſtilities, than, without 
paying any attention to the Pope's repeated endeavours or 
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paternal exhortations to re-eſtabliſh peace, they began to pro- 


vide for the operations of next year with new vigour, and 
an activity inereaſing with their hatred. Charles turned his 
chief attention towards gaining the princes of the Empire, and 
endeayoured to rouſe the formidable but unweildy ſtrength 
of the Germanick body againſt Francis. In order to under- 
Rand the propriety of the ſteps which he took for that purpoſe, 
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it is neceſſary to review the chief tranſactions in that country 


ſince the diet of Ratiſbon in Ines thouland five hundred 


n — 


Mucn about the time that aſſembly broke up, Maurice ſuc- 
ceeded his father Henry in the government of that part of 


Saxony which belonged to the Albertine branch of the Saxon 


family. This young prince, then only in the twentieth year, 
had, even at that early period, begun to diſcover the great ta- 


lents which qualified him for acting ſuch a diſtinguiſhed part in 


The views 
and conduct 
of this young 
Prince 


.- 


the affairs of Germany. As ſoon as he entered upon the ad- 
miniſtration, he ſtruck” out into ſuch a new and ſingular path, 
as ſhewed that he aimed, from the beginning, at ſomething 
great. and uncommon, Though zealouſly attached to the Pro- 


teſtant opinions both from education and principle, he refuſed 


to accede to the league of Smalkalde, being determined, as he 
faid, to maintain the putity of religion which was the original 
object of that confederacy, but not to entangle himſelf in the 
political intereſt or combinations to which it had given riſe. Ax 
the ſame time, foreſeeing a rupture between Charles and the 
confederates of Smalkalde, and perceiving which of them was 
moſt likely to prevail in the conteſt, inſtead of that jealouſy and 
diſtruſt which the other Proteſtants expreſſed. of all the Empe- 
ror's deſigns, he affected to place in him an unbounded confi. 
dence; and courted' his favour with the utmoſt aſſiduity, When 
the other Proteſtants, in the year fifteen hundred and forty two, ö 
either declined aſſifting Ferdinand in Hungary, or afforded him 
reluctant and feeble aid, Maurice marched thither in perſon, 
and rendered himſelf conſpicuous by his zeal and courage. From 
the fame motive, he had led to the Emperor's allſtance, dur- 

ing 
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ing the former campaign a body of his own troops; and the 
gracefulneſs of his perſon, his dexterity in all military exerciſes, 


| rogether with his intrepidity which courted and delighted in 


dangers, did not diſtinguiſh him more in the field, than his great 
abilities and inſinuating addreſs won upon the Emperor's con- 
fidence and favour”, While by this conduct, which appeared 
extraordinary to thoſe who held the fame opinions with him 


concerning religion, Maurice endeavoured to pay court to the 


Emperor, he began to diſcover ſome degree of jealouſy of his 
couſin the Elector of Saxony. This, which proved in the ſe 
quel ſo fatal to the Elector, had almoſt occafioned an open 
rupture between them; and ſoon after Maurice's acceſſion to the 
government, they both took arms with equal rage, upon ac- 
count of a diſpute about the right of juriſdiction over a paultry 


town ſituated on the Moldaw. They were prevented, however, 


from coming to blows by the mediation of the Landgrave of 
Heſſe, whoſe daughter Maurice had married, as well as by the 


powerful and authoritative admonitions of Luther 


MzanwHiLe, the Pope though extreamly irritated at the 
Emperor's conceſſions to the Proteſtants in the diet of Ratiſhon, 
was ſo warmly ſolicited on all hands, by ſuch as were moſt de- 
youtly attached to the ſee of Rome, no. leſs than by thoſe whoſe. 


fidelity or deſigns he ſuſpected, to ſummon a general council, 


that he found it impoſſible to avoid any longer calling that. 


aſſembly. The impatience for its meeting, and the expecta- 
tions of great effects from its deciſions ſeemed to grow in pro- 
portion to. the difficulty of obtaining it. He till adhered, how- 
ever, to his original reſolution of holding it in ſome town of 
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Italy, where, by the number of eccleſiaſticks, retainers to his 
court, and depending on his favour, who could repair to it 
without difficulty or expence, he might influence and even 
direct all his proceedings. This propoſition, though often re- 


at Spires in the year one thouſand five hundred and forty two 


to rene once more; and if he found it gave no greater fatis- 


faction than formerly, he empowered him, as a laſt conceſſion, 


20/propoſe for the place of meeting, Trent a city in the Tyrol, 


ſubject to the King of the Romans, and ſituated on the confines 


between Germany and Italy. The Catholick princes in the 


diet, after giving it as their opinion that the council might 


have been held with greater ad vantage in Ratiſbon, Cologne, 
or ſome of the great cities in the empire, approved of the 
place which the Pope had named. The Proteſtants unanimouſly 
exprefſed their diſſatisfaction, declaring that they would pay 


no regard to a council held without the precincts of the Empire, 


called by the. Pope's authority, and in which he aſſumed "ma 


| right wy een 


| Mayan,n542. 
, - Bummons it 
to meet, 


Tus Pope, whom Wen any notice of their bjetions 


© publiſhed the bull of intimation, named three cardinals to 
preſide as his legates, and appointed them to repair to Trent 


before the firſt of November, the day he had fixed for opening 
the council. But if Paul had 'defired the meeting of a council 
as ſiticetely as he pretended, he would not have pitched on fuch 
an improper time for calling it. Inſtead of that general union 
and tranquillity, without which the deliberations of à council 
could neither be conducted with ſecurity, ror attended with 
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authority, ſuch a fierce war was juſt kindled between the Em- Boo x VII. 
peror and Francis, as rendered it impoſſible for the eccleſiaſticka W 
from many parts of Europe to reſort thither in ſafety. The legates, 
accordingly, remained ſeveral months at Trent without any per- 

ſons appearing, except a few prelates from the eccleſiaſtical ſtate , 

upon which the Pope, in order to avoid the ridicule and contempt — 
which this drew upon him from the enemies of the church, recalled. 

them and prorogued the council. 


Uxkarritv for the authority of the Papal ſec, at the very The Emperor 
time that the German Proteſtants took every occaſion of pouring — 
contempt upon it, the Emperor and King of the Romans found 
it neceſſary not only to connive at their conduct, but to court 
their favour by repeated acts of indulgence. In the fame diet 
of Spires, wherein they had proteſted in the moſt diſreſpectful 
terms againſt aſſembling a council at Trent, Ferdinand who 
depended on their aid for the defence of Hungary, not only 
permitted that proteſtation to be inſerted in the records of the 
diet, but renewed. in their favour all the Emperor's conceſſions 
at Ratiſbon, adding to them whatever they could demand for 
their farther ſecurity. Among other particulars, he granted a 
ſuſpenſion of a decree of the Imperial chamber againſt the city 
of Goſlar, one of thoſe which had entered into the league of. 
Smalkalde, on account of its having ſeized the eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues within its domains, and enjoined Henry duke of Brunſ- 
wick to deſiſt from his attempts to carry that decree into exe- 
oution. But Henry, a furious bigot; and no leſs obſtinate than 
raſh in all his undertakings, continuing to diſquiet the people 
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of Goſlar by his incurſions, the Elector of Saxony and Land- 
grave of Heſſe, that they might not ſuffer any member of the 


Their vigo- Smalkaldick body to be oppreſſed, aſſembled their forces, de- 
— d- Jared war in form againſt Henry, and in the ſpace of a few 


weeks ſtript him intirely of his dominions, and drove him as 


a wretched exile to take refuge in the court of Bavaria. By 


this act of vengeance, no leſs ſevere than ſudden, they filled 


all Germany with dread of their power, and the confederates 


of Smalkalde appeared, by this firſt effort of their arms, to be 
as prompt as capable to protect thoſe who had joined their aſſo- 
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| EMBOLDENED by ſo many conceſſions in their favour, as well as 


by the progrels which their opinions daily made, the princes of the 


league of Smalkalde took a ſolemn proteſt againſt the Imperial 
chamber, and declined its juriſdiction for the future, becauſe that 
court had not been viſited or reformed according to the decree of 


| Ratiſbon, and continued to diſcover a moſt indecent partiality in 


all its proccedings. Not long after this, they ventured a ſtep far 
ther, and proteſting againſt the receſs of a diet held at Nuremberg, 
which provided for the defence of Hungary, refuſed to furniſh their 
contingent for that purpoſe, unleſs the Imperial chamber were re- 
formed, and full ſecurity Wen thens? in every point with regard 
to 3 1. 


e were the lengths to which the Proteſtants had pro- 
ceeded, and ſuch their confidence in their own power, when 
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the Emperor returned from the Low-Countries, to hold a diet, 

which he had ſummoned to meet at Spires. The reſpect due 
to the Emperor, as well as the importance of the affairs which 
were to be laid before it, rendered this aſſembly extremely full. 
All the Electors, a great number of princes eccleſiaſtical and ſecu- 
lar, with the deputies of moſt of the cities were preſent. Charles 
-ſoon perceived that this was not a time to offend, the jealous ſpirit 

of the Proteſtants, by aſſerting in any high tone the authority and 
doctrines of the church, or by abridging in the ſmalleſt article, 
the liberty which they now enjoyed; but that, on the contrary, 
if he expected any ſupport from them, or wiſhed to preſerve 
Germany from inteſtine diſorders while he was engaged in a 
foreign war, he muſt ſooth them by new conceſſions, and a 
more ample extenſion: of their religious privileges. He began, 
- accordingly, - with courting the Elector of Saxony and Land- 
grave of Heſſe, the heads of the Proteſtant party, and by giving 
up ſome things in their favour, and granting liberal promiſes 
wich regard to others, he ſecured himſelf from any danger of 
oppoſition on their part. Having aſcertained this capital point, 
he then ventured to addreſs the diet with greater freedom. 
© He began by repreſenting his own zeal, and unwearied efforts 
with regard to two things moſt eſſential to Chriſtendom, the 
procuring of a general council in order to compoſe the religious 
diſſenſions which had unhappily ariſen in Germany, and the 

providing ſome proper means for checking the formidable pro- 

greſs of the Turkiſh arms. But that his pious endeavours had 

been entirely defeated by the unjuſtifiable ambition of the 
French Kipg, who having wantonly kindled the flame of var 
in Europe, which had been ſo lately extinguiſhed by the truce 


of Nice, rendered it impoſſible for the fathers of the church to 


aſſerble in council, or to deliberate with ſecurity; and obliged 
Vol. III. E him 
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* Boox VII. him to employ thoſe forces in his own defence, which with greater 
1544. ſatisfaction to himſelf, as well as more honour to Chriſtendom, 
he would have turned againſt the Infidels. That Francis not 
thinking it enough to have called him off from oppoſing the 
Infidels, had, with unexampled impiety, invited them into the 
$ heart of Chriſtendom, and joining his arms to theirs, had openly 
os attacked the Duke of Savoy a member of the Empire. - That Bar- 


wht 7 
n A 1294, - 


baroſſa's fleet was now in one of the ports of France, waiting only 

| the return of ſpring to carry terror and deſolation to the coaſt of 

7 ſome Chriſtian ſtate. That in ſach a ſituation it was folly to think 

. of diſtant expeditions againſt the Turk, or of marching to oppoſe 

5 his armies in Hungary, while ſuch a powerful ally received him 

1 A into the centre of Europe, and gave him footing there. That 

* 2 prudence dictated to oppoſe, firſt of all, the neareſt and moſt im- 

| | minent danger, and by humbling the power of France to deprive 

b Solyman of the advantages, which he derived from the unnatural 

| | . confederacy formed between him and a Monarch, who ſtill arro- 

| 4 SOA gated the name of Moſt Chriſtian: That, in truth, a war againſt. 

dee French King and the Sultan ought to be conſidered as the ſame 

ble, thing; and that every advantage gained over the former, was a 

ſevere and ſenfible blow to the latter. That, therefore, he now 

demanded their aid againſt Francis, not merely as an enemy of 

che Germanick | body, or of him who was its head, but as an 

"avowed — . — to the Chriſtian 
name. ; 


m order to give greater weight” to this violent invective of 
che Emperor, the King of the Romans" ſtood up, and related 
"the rapid conqueſts of the Sultan in Hungary, occaſioned, as 
be aid, by & the fatal neceſſity impoſed on his brother of employ- 
ing 
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ing his arms againſt France; and the ambaſſadors of Savoy gave Book VII. 


a detail of Barbaroſſa's operations at Nice, and of the ravages 
which he had committed on that coaſt. All theſe, added to the 
general indignation which Francis's unprecedented union with the 
Turks excited in Europe, made ſuch an impreſſion on the diet 
as the Emperor wiſhed, and diſpoſed moſt of the members to 
grant him ſuch effectual aid as he had demanded. The ambaſ- 
ſadors Francis had ſent to explain the motives of his conduct, 
were not permitted to enter the bounds of the Empire; and the 
apology which they publiſhed for their maſter, vindicating his 
alliance with Solyman, by examples drawn from ſcripture, and 
the practice of Chriſtian princes, was little regarded by men, 
irritated already or prejudiced againſt him to ſuch a degree, as to 
be incapable of allowing their proper weight to any arguments in 
his behalf. 


Sucu being the favourable diſpoſition of the Germans, 


Charles perceived that nothing could now obſtruct his gaining all 
that he aimed at, but the fears and jealouſies of the Proteſtants, 


which he determined to quiet by granting every thing, that the 


' utmoſt ſolicitude of theſe paſſions could deſire for the ſecurity 


of their religion. With this view, he conſented to a receſs, 
whereby all the rigorous edits hitherto iſſued againſt the 
Proteſtants were ſuſpended; a council either general or national 
to be aſſembled in Germany was declared neceſſary in order to 
re-eſtabliſh peace in the church; until one of theſe ſnould be 
held, (which the Emperor undertook to bring about as ſoon as 


poſſible) the free and publick exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion 


was authorized ; the Imperial chamber | was to give no moleſta- 
E 2 tion 
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Book VII. tion” to the Proteſtants; and when-the term for which ihe preſent 


Judges in that court were elected, ſhould expire, perſons, duly. 
qualified were then to be admitted as members, without any 


diſtinction on account of religion. In return for theſe extra- 


ordinary acts of indulgence, the Proteſtants concurred, with 


the other members of the diet, in declaring war againſt Francis 
in name of the Empire; in voting the Emperor a body of 
twenty-four thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, to be 
maintained at the publick expence for fix months, and to be 
employed againſt France ; and at the ſame time the diet impoſed 
4 poll tax to be levied throught all Germany on every perſon 
without exception, for the ſupport of the war 1 the 
Turks, 


CnaRLEs, while he gave the greateſt attention to the minute 
and intricate detail of particulars neceſſary towards conducting 
the deliberations of a numerous and divided aſſembly to ſuch a 


fuccelsful period, negociated a ſeparate peace with the King of 
Denmark, who, though he had hitherto performed nothing 


conſiderable in conſequence of his alliance with Francis, had it 


in his power, however, to make a formidable diverſion in 
Favour of that monarch *. At the ſame time, be did not ne- 
glect proper applications to the King of England, in order to 
owe him to more vigorous efforts againſt their common enemy. 
Little indeed wus wanting to . accompliſh this; for ſuch events 
"had happened in Scotland as inflamed Henry to the moſt vio- 
lent pitch of "reſentment againſt Francis. Having concluded 
with the parliament of Scotland a treaty of marriage between 
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his ſon and their young Queen, by which he reckoned himſelf 


ſecure. of effecting the union of the t two kingdoms, wh ich had 
been long defired, and often attempted without ſucceſs by his 


ptedeceſſors, Mary of Guile the Queen mother, cardinal Ben- 
toun, and other partizans, 0 of France, found menng 2 not only to 


break off the match, 9 to alienate the Scottiſh nation. entirely 


er 


from, the friendſhip, of f Englapd, and tc to, ſtrength ns 8 antient at- 
tachmeng to France. Frags hoyever, did not abandon an ob 5 


of ſo much importance. As t As the hum umbling of Francis, beſides 


—.— of taking reyenge upon an eyemy .\ who' had kuren a 
favourite, meaſure, appeared the pod effectual incthod of ringing 
the Scats to accept once more of the, tregty which they had teſeck⸗ 
ed; he was ſo fond of this ſcheme, that he was af to _ 
22 Emperor could propoſe, in be atterypred d againſt EUN 
The. plas, erde, which ey S 3 
fuch as, ———— uſt have, ruined Franc ance 
in the firſt place, and would have augmented. ſo prodigiouſly the 
Emperor' s power and territories as might in the end have proved 
fatal to the liberties of Europe. | They agreed to inyade France 
each with an army of twenty-five thouſand men, and, without 
loſing time in beſieging the frontier towns, to advance direQtly to- 
. the interior * and to join their forces near Paris 


1 Francis ſtood alone in oppoſition to all the 


enemies that Charles was muſtering againſt h him. Solyman. was 


the anly ally who had not deſerted him; but the aſſiſtance te 
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; ey that, be Reel, — to "forego all the advantages of 


his, friendſhip, than to 'become, on that account, the object of 
general horror and, deteſtation. For this ' reaſon, he diſmiſſed 
Barbaroſſa as ſoon as winter was over, who after ravaging the 


coaſts of N laples and Tuſcany returned to Conſtantinople. As 
Francis could not hope to equal the forces of his rival, he 

endeavoured to fopply that defect by diſpatch, which was more 
in his power, and to get the ſtart of him in taking the field. 
Early, i in 7 5 ſpring the count d' Enguien inveſted Carignan, a 


tua. in iedmont, which the marquis de Guaſto the Imperial 
A ; baving, ſurprized the former year conſidered as * ſo 
importance, that he had fortified it at great expence. 

The g 80 gar uſhed the ſi e With ſuch vigour, that Guaſto, fond 
of his © own Sead, i ſeeing no other way of ſaving it from 


1 0 1816 che hands Gr tte Finch! welved 10 hazard a battle 


in öder to rellere . Lie bega his march from Milan for 
this p putpoſe, and as he was at no pains to conceal his intention, 
it was ſoon known in the French camp.  Enguien, a gallant. and 
chterprizng young man, wiſhed paſſionately to try the fortune 
ofa battle; his troops defited it with no leſs ardour; but the 
oon 

peremptory imjunction of the King not to venture a general 
engagement, flowing from a prudent attention to the preſent 
ſſtuation of affairs, as well as from the remembrance of former 
Aiſaſters, bed uf * his hands. Utwilling, however, to abandon 


Carignan, when it was Juft ready to yield, and eager to diſtin- 


; _guiſh, bis command by ſome memorable action, he diſpatched 


Monluc to court in order to lay before the King the advantages 
of fighting the enemy, and the hopes which he had of victory. 
The King referred the matter to the council; all the miniſters 


declared, one after another, againſt fighting, and ſupported 
their 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
their ſentiments, by reaſons extremely plauſible, While they 


were delivering their opinions, Monluc, who. was permitted to be 


preſent, diſcovered ſuch viſible and extravagant ſymptorus of im- 
patience to ſpeak, as well as ſuch diſſatisfaction with what he 


heard, that Francis, diverted with his appearance, called on him 


to declare what he could offer in reply to ſentiments vhich ſeemed 
to be as juſt as they were general. Upon this, Monluc, a plain 
but ſpirited ſoldier, and of known courage, repreſented the good 
condition of the troops, their eagerneſs to meet the enemy in the 


field, their confidence. in their officers, together with the eyerlaſting 
inſamy which thedeclining of a battle would bring on the French 
arms; and urged his arguments with ſuch lively impetuoſity, and 


ſuch a flow of military eloquence, as gained over to his opinion, not 
only the King, naturally fond of daring actions, but ſeveral of the 


council. Francis catching the ſame enthuſiaſm which had animated 
his troops, ſuddenly ſtarted up, and having lifted, his. hands to 


heaven, and implored the divine protection and aid, he then ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to Monluc, Go, ſays he, n and 


eee 4; 


"No Soner vas it known that the King had given Enguien 


leave to fight the Imperialiſts, than ſuch' was the martial ardour 


of the gallant and high ſpirited gentlemen of that age, that the 


court was quite deſerted, every perſon, deſirous of reputation, 


or capable of ſervice, hurryipg to Piedmont in order to ſhare, 

as volunteers, in the danger and glory of the action. Epcou- 
raged by the arrival of fo many brave officers, Enguien imme- 
diately prepared for battle, nor did Guaſto decline the combat. 
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Wo Fee SO. of cavalry was' almoſt equal, but the Imperial infan- 


1515 
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di ckesüdeg the Freren by at leaſt vea/thbuland men. They met 
"Hear Cerſſöles, in an öpen plain, whitt afforded to neither any ad- 
Laltage of ground, und bbth had full time to form their army in 
Ploper öder. The ſheck was ſuch as might have bern expected 
between Veteran trbops, violent and obſtinate. , The French taval- 
iy Tumnihig to the charge With. their uſual vivacity bore down every 
hung that" öppoſed therm, but on the other hand, the ſteddy and 
"diſciplined valour of the Spaniſh'infantry having forced the body 
” whict they cieunteted'to give way, Victory reriiaitied'in Tuſpence, 

ali ig declare for which ever general could take the beſt Uſe of 
hat Efticaf ibment. 'Guafls, engaged in chat part of his army 


100 FT was * v8 Wieder diforder; and aFraid"of falling into the hands 


000 0 . ee VER eg bl U elded G8 degocht bf the Hihhr- 
„er bk Ruben dd Freges, loft his preſence” of ind, and forgot 
t Gtder 4 lrge bay of referve to adtante; Whereas" Ehguien, 
itkf adtnifuble eotfäge and etjual chnduét, ſupported, at the 
head of fis gens d armes, ſuch of his battalions as began to yield; 
and at the ſame time he La the Swiſs in his ſervice,” who had 

ever they ey fo to fall upon the Spaniards. 
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Vuis ſplendid action, beſides the reputation with which it Book VII. 
was attended delivered France from an imminent- danger, as "2 
it ruined the army with which Guaſto had intended to invade EfeQt of it. 
the oountry between the Rhoſne and Saone, where there were 
neither fortifled towns nor regular forces to oppoſe his progreſs. 
But it was not in Francis's power to purſue the victory with 
ſuch. vigour as to reap the advantages which it might have 
yielded; for though the Milaneſe remained now almoſt defenceleſs; 
though the inhabitants, who had long murmured under the 
rigour of the Imperial government, were ready to throw off the 
yoke; though Enguien, fluſhed with ſucceſs, urged the King 
to ſeize this happy opportunity of recovering a country, the 
arquiſition- of which had been long his favourite object; yet 
as the Emperor and King of England were preparing to break 
in upon the oppoſite frontier of France with ſnch ſuperior force, 
it became neceſſary to facrifice all thoughts of conqueſt to the 
publick ſafety, and to recal twelve thouſand of Enguien's beſt 
troops to be employed in defence of the kingdom. Enguien's 
ſubſequent operations were, of conſequence, fo languid and in- 
conſiderable; . that the reduction of Carignan and ſome: other 
towns in Piedmont, was all he gained by his great victory at 
Ceriſoles *. 


Taz Emperor, as uſual, was late in taking the field, but he 4 
appeared, towards the beginning of June, at the head of an — 


army more numerous, and better appointed than any which he 
had hitherto led againſt France. It amounted almoſt to fifty 
thouſand men, and part of it having reduced Luxembourg and 
ſome other towns in the Netherlands, before he himſelf joined it, 
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he now marched with the whole towards the frontiers: of 
Champagne. Charles, according to his agreement with the 
King of England, ought to have advanced direftly towards 
Paris; and the dauphin, who commanded the only army to 
which Francis truſted for the ſecurity of his dominions, was in 
no condition to oppoſe him. But the. ſucceſs with which the 
French | had defended Provence in the year one thouſand five 
hundred and thirty-ſtx, had. taught them the moſt effectual 
method of diſtreſſing. an invading enemy. Champagne, a coun- 
try abounding more in vines than corn, was incapable of 
maintaining a great army, and before the Emperor's approach, 
whatever could be of any uſe to him had been carried off or 
deſtroyed. This rendered it neceſſary: for him. ta. be maſter of 
ſome places of ſtrength, in order to ſecure the convoys on which 
alone he now perceived that he muſt. depend. for ſubſiſtence ; 
and he found the frontier towns ſo ill provided for defence, that 
he hoped it would not be. a work either of much time or dif- 
ficulty to reduce them. Accordingly Ligny and Commercy, 
which he firſt attacked, ſurrendered after a ſhort reſiſtance. He 
then inveſted St. Diſier, which, though it commanded an im- 
portant paſs on the Marne, was deſtitute of every thing neceſ- 
fary for ſuſtaining a ſiege. But the count de Sancerre and. M. de 
la Lande, who had acquired ſuch reputation by the defence of 
Landrecy, generouſly threw themſelves into the town, and un- 


+  dertook+ to hold it out to the laſt extremity. The Emperor 


it was his nature never to abandon any enterprize in which he 


ſoon found how capable they were of making good their pro- 
mile, and that he could not expect to take the town without 
beſieging it in form. This accordingly he undertook ; and as 


had 
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had once engaged, he AY an it with an a inconſiderate obſti- Book VII. 


nacy. 


Tur King of England s preparations for the campaign were com- 
pleat long before the Emperor's, but as he did not chuſe, on the 
one hand, to encounter alone the whole power of France, and was 
unwilling, on the other, that his troops ſhould remain unactive, he 
took that opportunity of chaſtiſing the Scots, by ſending his fleet, 
together with a conſiderable part of his infantry, under the carl of 
Hertford, to invade their country. Hertford ex cuted his commiſ- 
ſion with vigour, plundered and burat Edinburgh and Leith, laid 
waſte the adjacent country, and reimbarked his men with ſuch 
diſpatch, that they joined their ſovereign ſoon after his landing in 
France, When Henry arrived in that kingdom, he found the Em- 


peror engaged in the ſiege of St. Difier ; an ambaſſador, however, 


whom he ſent to congratulate the Engliſh Monarch on his fafe ar- 
rival on the continent, ſolicited him to march in terms of the treaty 
directly to Paris. But Charles had ſet his ally ſuch an ill example 
of fulfilling the conditions of their confederacy with exactneſs, that 
Henry, | obſerving him - employ his time and forces in taking 


towns for his own behoof, ſaw no reaſon why he ſhould not 
attempt the reduction of ſome places that lay conveniently for 
himſelf, Without paying any regard to the Emperor's remon- 


ſtrances, he immediately inveſted Bologne, and commanded the 


Duke of Norfolk to preſs the ſiege of Montreuil, which had 


been begun before his arrival, by a body of Flemings, in conjunc- 


tion with ſome Engliſh troops. While Charles and Henry ſhewed 


ſuch attention each to his own intereſt, they both neglected the 


common cauſe ; and, inſtead of the union and confidence requiſite 


towards conducting the great plan they had formed, they early diſ- 
ö F 2 covered 
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covered a mutual jealouſy of each other, which, eue 
diſtruſt, and ended in open hatred *. 


 MexnwHtrte, Francis had, with unwearied induſtry, drawn 
together an army capable, as well from the number as from the 
valour of the troops, of making head againſt the enemy. But 
the dauphin, who ſtill acted as general, prudently declining à 
battle, the loſs of which would have endangered the kingdom, 
fatified- Himſelf with harraſſing the Emperor with his light 
troops, cutting off his convoys, and laying waſte the country 
around Him- "Though diſtreſſed by theſe operations, 
Charles ſtill preſſed the ſiege of gt. Difier, which Suneerre de- 


fended/ with aſtoniſhing fortitude and conduct. Ile ſtood 


repeated aſſaults, repulſing the enemy in them all; and un- 


difrnayed even by the death ef the brave de la Lande, who 
Was killed by a cannon ball, he continued to ſheo- the ame bald 


. Enuntendnce) and obſti nate reſolutiun. At the end of five Weeks, 


he was ſtill capable of holding cut ſome time longer, when an 
artifiee of Granvelles induced him to ſurrender. That crafty 
politician, having imereepted the ey to tlie gypher which the 
Duke ef Gulſe uſed in communieating imelligence to Bancerre, 
forged à letter in his- name authorizing Sancerre to Tapitulate, 
as the King, though hi hi by "ſatisfied with ' his behaviour, thought 
it imprudent to hazard” battle for his relief” This letter he 
'tonveyed" into the town in a manner "which could” raiſe” 0 ful: 
picion, and the governor fell into "the" mare Even then,” he 
obtained ſuch honourable conditions” as His gallant defence 
"merited, and 213 other a ceſſation of hoſtilities for cight 
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days, at the erpiratian/ of which he hound himſelf to qpen the 
gates, if Francis, during that time, Aid: not, attack the Imperial 
army, and ton troms into che tom Fhus Sancerre, by 
detaining the Empetr ſo logg before an inconſiderable place, afford 
ed his ſovereign full time toi aſſemble all this fotnes, and, what rare- 
ly falls to an officer in fucb e ache de 
reer m_5006equit act 03 H ⁰•¹νν 
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As (ſoon as St. Dißer dna hs ae 


the heart of Champagne, hut Sancerre obſtinate reſiſtanoe had penetr 


damped his ſangume hopes of penettating to Haris, ond ted 
him ſeriouſiy to reſſect vn whap he might expect before tone 
of greater ftrength, and defended by more numerous garriſons. 
At the fame time, the procuring ſubſiſtence for his army was 
attended with great Gifficulty, which er as 
he wirhdte from!his'own-ftadtier. He. had Joſt a great number 
of His beſt weops in the ſhege/of $t..Diſiex, and many ic daily 


in \kirmiſhes, which it was not in his power to avoid, though 
they waſted his army inſenſibly, without leading to any deciſive 


action. Phe ſeaſon advanced apace, and he bad not yet the 
command either of «ſufficient extent of territory, or af any 


ſuch conſiderable town as rendered it ſafe to winter in the ene- 


mies conntry. -Great-arrears too, were due to his ſoldiers, who 
were upon the point of mutinying for their pay, While he knew 


not from what funds to ſatisfy them. All theſe conſiderations. 
induced him to liſten to Me oettures of peace which a Spariiſh 
Dominican, the confeſſot ef his fiſter the Queen of France, had 
ſecretly made to his n, a monk of the ſame order. In 
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| Whſcquence of chis, plenipotentiartes were named on both 


ſides uhd began their ichnferences in Chauſſe, à ſmall village 
near -Chalong! Mt the ſume! tine) Charles) either from: a defire 


of making one great final: effort againſt" France, or merely 
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t6.yaits/a/ pretexe for deierting his ally and concluding a ſepa- 
rite pete ſent n ambailador: formally tu require Henry; 
according to the ſtipulation in their itreaty, to advance towards 
Paris. While he expected a return from him, and waited the 
he or the Conferences at Chauſſt he continued to march forward, 
Hought'in'the utinoſt diſtreſs : from ſearcity of proviſions. But at 
laſt, y a ſorthnate ritten on his part, or through ſorme neglect 
bl trace on that of the French he ſarprized firſt Eſpernay and 
chen Chateau Terry, imbotH which were conſiderable magazines. 


No ſobner Was it known that theſe towns; the latter of which is not 


o days inaicHfrom Paris, wete/in, the hands of the enemy, than 
Mar great Capital JeferiteN, and ſuſdeptible of any violent alarm 
In'ptopertiva"to its greatiick,. was filled with conſternation. .- The 
inhabitants, as if the Emperor had been already at their gates, 
ned in the wildeſt confuſion and deſpair, many ſending their wives 
and children dem che Seine 10 Rouẽn, others to Orleans, and the 
tons upon the Loire. Francis himſelf,” more afflicted with this, 
than” with any other event during his reign, and ſenſible as well of 
the danger to which the kingdom was expoſed, could not re- 
frain, in che firſt emotion of his ſurprire and arrow, from 
crying ut, How dear, O my God, do I pay for this crown, 
Which Lthought thou hadſt granted. me freely /.” But recover- 
ing n * 95 e en Wan im- 
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* n , A 1 will. , be done; Boo 
patience, he deyoutly added, Thy will, however, be done“ Boon VII 


and proceeded to iſſue the neceſſary orders for oppoſing the 
enemy with his uſual compoſure and preſence of mind. The 
dauphin detached eight thouſand men to Paris, which revived 
the courage of the affrighted citizens; he-threw a ſtrong - garriſon 
into Meaux, and by — 2698 
Lnperialiſts and the . ” | 


Upon this, the Emperor, who began again to feel the want of 
proviſions, perceiving that the dauphin till prudently declined 
a battle, and not_ daring to attack his camp with forces ſo much 
ſhattered , and reduced by hard ſervice, turned ſuddenly to the 
right, and began to fall back towards Soiſſons. Having about 
this time received Henry's anſwer, whereby he refuſed to abandon 
the ſieges of Bologne and Montreuil, of both which he expected. 
every moment to get poſſeſſion, he thought himſelf abſolved from 
all obligations of adhering to the treaty with him, and at full liber- 
ry to conſult his own intereſt in what manner ſoever he pleaſed. 
He conſented, therefore, to renew the conference, which the 
ſurprize of Eſpernay had broke off. To conclude a peace between 
two princes, one of whom greatly deſired, and the other greatly 
needed it, did not require a long negociation. It was ſigned at 
Crepſy, a ſmall town near Meaux, on the eighteenth of Septem- 
ber. The chief articles of it were, That all the conqueſts which 
either party had made ſince the truce of Nice ſhall be reſtored', 


that the Emperor ſhall give. in marriage to the Duke of Orleans, 


either his own eldeſt daughter, or the ſecond daughter of his 
brother Ferdinand; that if he choſe to beſtow. on him his own daugh- 
ter, he ſhall ſettle on her all the provinces of the Low-Countries, 
to be erected into an independent ſtate, which ſhall deſcend to the 


male 


Obliged to 
retire. 
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Deere vill thateiſfue-of. the marriage 3; that” if he, determined, to give him 


—— 
154 


ret Motives of | 


anch its dependeneies; that he ſhall, within four months, declare 
which-of theſa two Frinoeſſes · he had) pitched: upon, and fulfill the. 
reſpoctive conditions upen the conſummation of the marriage, 
whick-ſhall-take place witliin a year from the date of the treaty; 
that as ſoon as the duke of Orleans is put in poſſeffbn either of 
the Low- Countries or of Milan, Francis ſhall renounce all preten- 
ſions to the kingdom of Naples, or to the ſovereignty of Flanders 
and Artois; and Charles ſhall give up his claim to the dutchy 
of. Burgundy and county of Charolois ; that Francis ſhall give 
no aid to. the exiled. King of Warane 5 that both Monarchs 
ſhall join in making war upon the Turk, towards which the 
King hall furniſh, when required by the Emperor and Empire, 
cy r _ ten thouland' ce e 
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—_— the: ations 80 to this, peace acifeg from, 


difienlty of. retreating. out of France; and the impoſſibility of 


ſiocuting: winter quarters there, the Emperor was influenced by; 
. 5 — mare dts, indeed, but not leſs weighty, 


The Pope: was offended . to a great degree, as well at his con- 
 ceſfions te. the. Proteſtants in the late diet, as at his conſeming to 
call a council, and. to admit of. gublic- diſputations in Germany, 
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with a view of determining the doctrines in controverſy ; and Book VII. 


conſidering both theſe ſteps as ſacrilegious encroachments on 
the juriſdiction as well as privileges of the Holy ſee, he had ad- 
dreſſed to him a remonſtrance rather than a letter on this ſubject, 
written- with ſuch acrimony of language, and in a ſtile of ſuch 
high authority, as diſcovered more of an intention to draw on a 
quarrel than of a deſire to reclaim him. This ill humour was 
not a little inflamed by the Emperor's league with Henry, which 
being contracted with an heretick, excommunicated by the apo- 
ſtolic ſee, appeared to the Pope a profane alliance, and was not 
leſs dreaded by him, than that of Francis with Solyman. Paul's 
ſon and grandſon, highly incenſed at the Emperor for having re- 
fuſed to gratify them with regard to the alienation of Parma and 
Placentia, contributed by their infuſions to ſour and diſguſt him 
ſtill more. To all which was added the powerful operation of 
the flattery and promiſes which Francis inceſſantly employed to 
gain him. Though from his defire of maintainirg a neutrality, 
the Pope had hitherto ſuppreſſed his own reſentment, had eluded 
the artifices of his own family, and reſiſted the follicitations of 
the French King, it was not ſafe to rely much on the ſteddineſs of 


to ſhake, The union of the Pope with France, Charles well 


knew, would inſtantly expoſe his dominions in Italy to be at- 


tacked. The Venetians, he foreſaw, would probably follow the 
example of a Pontiff, who was conſidered as a model of political 
wiſdom among the Italians; and thus at a juncture when he felt 
himſelf ſcarce equal to the burden of the preſent war, he would 


be overwhelmed with the weight of a new confederacy againſt. 


him, At the ſame time, the Turks, almoſt unreſiſted, made 


bk F. Paul, 100. Pallavic, 163. 
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ſuch progreſs in Hungary, reducing town after town, that they 
approached near to the confines of the Auſtrian provincesi. Above 
all theſe, the extraordinary progreſs of the Proteſtant doctrines 
in Germany, and the dangerous combination into which the Princes 
of that profeſſion had entered, called for his immediate attention: 
Almoſt one half of Germany had revolted from _the eſtabliſhed 
church; the fidelity of the reſt was much ſhaken ; the nobility 
of Auſtria had demanded' of Ferdinand the free exerciſe of 
religion k; the Bohemians, among whom fome ſeeds of the 
doctrines of Huſs ſtill remained, openly favoured the new opinions 
the archbiſhop of Cologne, with a zeal rare among eccleſiaſticks, 
had begun the reformation of his dioceſe; nor was it poſſible, un- 
leſs ſome timely and effeRtual | chock were given to the ſpirit of 
innovation, to foreſee where it would end. He himſelf had been 


a witneſs, in the late diet, to the peremptory and deciſive tone 


which the Proteſtants had now aſſumed , and had ſeen how, from 
confidence in their number and union, they had forgotten the 
bumble ſtile of their firſt petitions, having grown to ſuch boldneſs 


as openly to deſpiſe the Pope, and to ſhew no great reverence 


for the Imperial dignity itfelf, If, therefore, he wiſhed to main- 
tain either the ancient religion, or his own authority, and would 
not chuſe to dwindle into a mere nominal head of the Empire, 
ſome vigorous effort was requiſite, which could not be made 
during a war that mum of bis frength 
— nnpnecBencgy, r 


Such ba the e e een he had the 
addreſs to frame the treaty of Creſpy © as to promote all the 
© 7 Muanhaffii. Hiſt. Hung, 177). 1 Sleid. 285. 
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ends which he had in view. By coming to an agreement with 
Francis, he took from the Pope all proſpect of advantage in court- 
ing the friendſhip of that Monarch in preference to his. By the 
proviſo with regard to a war with the Turks, he not only deprived 
Solyman of a powerful ally, but turned the arms of that ally 
againſt him. By a private article, not inſerted in the treaty that 
it might not raiſe any unſeaſonable alarm, he agreed with Francis 
that both ſhould exert all their influence and power in order to 
procure a general council, to aſſert its authority, and to extermi- 
nate the Proteſtant hereſy out of their dominions. This cut off all 
hope of aſſiſtance which the confederates of Smalkalde might ex- 
pect from the French King '; and left their ſollicitations, or his 
jealouſy of an ancient rival, ſhould hereafter tempt Francis to for- 
get this engagement, he left him embarraſſed with a war againſt 
eee eee ee any part in 
the aftairs of Germany. | 


_ Henxy, poſſeſſed at all times with an high idea of his own 
power and importance, felt, in the moſt ſenſible manner, the 
neglect with which the Emperor had treated him in concluding 
a ſeparate peace. But the ſituation of his affairs was ſuch as 
ſomewhat alleviated the mortification which this occaſioned. 
For though he was obliged to recal the Duke of Norfolk from 
the ſiege of Montreuil, becauſe the Flemiſh troops received 
orders to retire, Bologne had ſurrendered before the negocia- 
tions at Creſpy were brought to an iſſue, While elated with 
vanity on account of this conqueſt, and inflamed with indigna- 
tion againſt the Emperor, the ambaſſadors whom Francis 
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Book VII. ſent to make overtures of peace found him too arrogant to 
* grant what was moderate or equitable. His demands were indeed 
"7 extravagant, and made in the tone of a conqueror; that Francis 
ſhould renounce his alliance with Scotland, and not only pay 
up the artears of former debts, but reimburſe the money which 
he had expended in the preſent war. Francis, though ſincerely 
deſirous of peace, and willing to yield a great deal in order to 
obtain it, being now free from the preſſure of the Imperial arms, 
rejected theſe ignominious propoſitions with diſdain; and Henry 
departing for Wer hoſtilities cone: between the 'two na- 
dene n 9bls 1 10 23067 102-211) in 93 8 :10-$qoil 
Th gb. __- "Tux * . eee to the er 
with the France, whom i it delivered from the dread of an enemy who had 


penetrated into the heart of the kingdom, was loudly com- 
plained of by the dauphin. He conſidered it as a manifeſt proof 
of the King his father's extraordinary partiality towards his 
younger brother, now Duke of Orleans, and complained that from 
his eagerneſs to gain an eſtabliſhment for. a favourite ſon, he had 
ſacrificed the honour of the kingdom, and renounced the moſt 
ancient and valuable rights of the crown. But as he durſt not 
venture to offend the king by refuſing to ratify: it, though 
extremely deſirous at the ſame time of ſecuring to himſelf the 
privilege of reclaiming; what was now alienated ſo much to his 
detrument, he ſecretly proteſted, in. preſence of ſome of his adhe- 


rents, againſt the whole tranſaction ; and declared whatever he 


ſhould. be obliged to do in order to confirm it, null in itſelf, 
and void of all obligation. os eee pro- 


m Mem. de Ribier, t. i. P $72. Herbert, 244. 
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bably by the inſtigatio2 of his partizans, did the ſame » But Book VII. 
Francis, highly pleaſed as well with having delivered his ſubjects RT 
from the miſeries of an invaſio”, as with the proſpect of acquir- 
ing an independent ſettlement for his ſon at no greater price than 
the, renouncing conqueſts to which he had no juſt claim; titles 
which had hitherto proved the ſource of cxpence or | ditaſters 
to the nation; and rights grown to be obſolete and of no value; 
ratified the treaty with great joy. Charles, within the time 
preſcribed by the treaty, declared his intention. of giving Ferdi- 
nand's daughter in marriage to the Duke of Orleans, together 
with the duchy of Milan as her dowry ». Every circumſtance 
ſeemed to promiſe the continuance of peace. The Emperor, 
| cruelly afflicted with the gout, appeared to be in no condition to 
| undertake any enterprize where great activity was requiſite, or 
| much fatigue to be endured. He himſelf ſelt this, or wiſhed at 
leaſt that it ſhould be believed; and being ſo much diſabled by 
this excruciating diſtemper, when a French embaſlador followed 
him to Bruflels in order to be preſent at his ratification of the treaty 
of peace, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty he ſigned his name, 
he obſerved, that there was no great danger of his violating theſe 
articles, as a hand that could ſcarce hold a pen, was little able to 
brandiſh a lance. | 


Taz, violence of his diſcaſe confined the Emperor ſeveral The — 
months in Bruſſels, and was the apparent cauſe of putting off with — 
the execution of the vaſt ſchemes which he had formed in order ** Germany 
to humble the Proteſtant party in Germany. But there were 


other reaſons for this delay. For, how prevalent ſoever the 


Recueil de Traitez, t. ii. 235, 238. 
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motives were which determined him to undertake this enterprize, 
the nature of that great body which he was about to attack, as 
well as the ſituation of his own affairs, made it neceſſary to 
deliberate long, to proceed with caution, and not to throw aſide 
too ſuddenly the veil under which he had hitherto concealed his 
real ſentiments and ſchemes. He was ſenſible that the Proteſtants, 
conſcious of their own ſtrength, but under continual apprehen- 
ſions of his defigns, had all the boldneſs of a powerful party, and 
all the jealouſy of a feeble faction; and were no leſs quick- ſighted 
to diſcern the firſt appearance -of danger, than ready to take 
arms in order to repel it. At the ſame time, he continued in- 
volved in a Turkiſh war; and though, in order to deliver him- 
ſelf from this incumbrance, he had determined to ſend an envoy 
to the Porte with moft advantageous and even ſubmiſſive over- 
tures of peace, the reſolutions of that haughty court were fo un- 
certain, that before theſe were known it would have been the 
height of imprudence to have kindled the flames of civil war in 
. = own ue 


Urn this account, he e diſſatisfied with a bull iſſued 
by the Pope immediately after the peace of Creſpy, ſummon- 
ing the council to aſſemble at Trent early next ſpring, and 
exhorting all Chriſtian Princes to embrace the opportunity 
that the preſent happy interval of tranquillity afforded them, 
of ſupprefling thoſe herefies which threatened to ſubvert what- 
ever was ſacred or venerable among Chriſtians. But after ſuch 
a ſlight expreflion of diflike as was neceſſary in order to cover 
his deſigns, he determined to conntenance the council, which 
might become no inconſiderable inſtrument towards accompliſh- 
ing his projects, and therefore not only appointed ambaſſadors 


to 
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to appear there in his name, but ordered the eccleſiaſticks in his 
dominions to atterd at the time prefixed y, 


Sucu were the Emperor's views, when the Imperial diet, after 
ſeveral prorogations, was opened at Worms, The Proteftacts, 


47 
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who enjoyed the free exerciſe of their religion by a very pre- March 24. 


carious tenure, having no other ſecurity for it than the recels 
of the laſt diet, which was to continue in force only until the 
meetirg of a council, wiſhed earneſtly to eſtabliſh that impor- 
tant privilege upon ſome firmer baſis, and to hold it by a per- 
petual not a temporary title. But, inſtead of offering them any 
additional ſecurity, Ferdinand opened the diet with obſerving, 
that there were two points, chiefly, which required conſidera- 
tion, the proſecution of the war againſt the Turks, and the ſtate 
of religion; that the former was the moſt urgent, as Solyman, 
after conquering the greateſt part of Hungary, was now ready 
to fall upon the Auſtrian provinces, that the Emperor, who, 
from the beginning of his reign, had negleied no opportunity 
of annoying this formidable enemy, and with the hazard of his 
own perſon had reſiſted his attacks, being animated ſtill with 
the ſame zeal, had now conſented to ſtop ſhort in the career of 
his ſucceſs againſt France, that, in conjunction with his antient 
rival, he might turn his arms with greater vigour againſt the 
common adverſary of the Chriſtian faith; that it became all 
the members of the Empire to ſecond theſe pious endeavours of 
its head; that, therefore, they ought, without delay, to vote 
him ſuch effectual aid as both their duty and their intereſt called 
upon them to furniſh ; that the controverſies about religion were 
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Book VII. ſo intricate, and of ſuch difficult diſcuſſion, as to give no hope of 
W its being poſſible to bring them at preſent to any final iſſue; that 
Ferdinand by perſeverance and repeated ſollicitations the Emperor had at 

"of ures the 
Z 83 length prevailed on the Pope to call a council, for which they 
© the cee had fo often wiſhed and petitioned ; that the time appointed for 
its meeting was now come, and both parties ought to wait for 
its decrees, and ſubmit to . as the deciſions of the univerſal 


church. 


7\ 


Tux opiſt members of the diet nee this 8 with 
great applauſe, and fignified their entire acquieſcence in every | 
particular which it contained. The Proteſtants expreſſed great | 
ſurprize”at propoſitions, which were ſo manifeſtly repugnant to 
the receſs of the former diet; they inſiſted that the queſtions 
* with regard to religion, as firſt in dignity and importance, ought 
1 do come firſt under deliberation; that alarming as the progreſs 
3 | of the Turks was to all Germany, the ſecuring, the free exer- 
| iv 8 | | ciſe of their religion touched them ſtill more nearly, nor. could 
=. | + they proſecute à foreign war with ſpirit, while ſollicitous 
=” 15 and concerned about their domeſtic tranquillity ; that if the 
| latter were once rendered firm and permanent, they would 
concur with their countrymen; in puſhing the former, and yield 
3 * to none of them in activity or zeal. But if the danger from 
= the Turkiſh arms was indeed ſo imminent, as not to admit of 
p ſuch a delay as would be occaſioned by an immediate examina- 
tion of the contraverted- points in religion, they required that a 
diet ſhould: be:inſtantly appointed, to which the final ſettlement 
of. their religious diſputes ſhould be referred; and that in the 
mean time the decree of the former diet concerning religion 
ſhould be explained in a point which they deemed eſſential. By 
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the receſs of Spires it was provided, that they ſhould enjoy unmo- Book VII. 
leſted the public exerciſe of their religion, until the meeting of a 78 
legal council ; but as the Pope had now called a council, to 

which Ferdinand had required them to ſubmit, they began to 

ſuſpe& that their adverſaries might take advantage of an ambi- 

guity in the terms of the receſs, and pretending that the event 

therein mentioned had taken *place, might pronounce them to 

be no longer entitled to the ſame indulgence. In order to guard 

againſt this interpretation, they renewed their former remon- 

ſtrances againſt a council called to meet without the bounds of 

the Empire, ſummoned by the Pope's authority, and in which 

he aſſumed the right of preſiding ; and declared that, notwith- 

ſtanding the convocation of any ſuch illegal aſſembly, they till 

held the receſs of the late diet to be in full force. 


Ar other junctures, when the Emperor thought it of advantage Emperor ar- 
to ſooth and gain the Proteſtants, he had deviſed expedients for Won. 
giving them ſatisfaction with regard to demands ſeemingly more , 
extravagant; but his views at preſent being very different, Ferdi- 

nand by his command adhered inflexibly to his firſt propoſitions, 
and would make no conceſſions which had the moſt remote ten- 
dency to throw diſcredit on the council, or to weaken' its autho- 
rity. The Proteſtante, on their part, were no leſs inflexible ; and 
after much. time ſpent in fruitleſs endeavours to convince each 
other, they came to no concluſion. Nor did the preſence of 
the Emperor, who upon his recovery arrived at Worms, con- May 15. 
tribute in any degree to render the Proteſtants more compliant. 
Fully convinced that they were maintaining the cauſe of God 
and of truth, they ſhewed themſelves ſuperior to the allurements 
of intereſt, or the ſuggeſtions of fear ; and in proportion as the 
Emperor redoubled his ſolicitations, or diſcovered his deſigns, 
Vor. III. | H a their 
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their boldneſs ſeems to have increaſed, At laſt they "openly 
declared, that they would not even deign to viadicate their tenets 
in preſence of a council, aſſembled not to examine, but to con- 
demn them; and that they would pay no regard to an aſſembly 
held under the influence of a Pope, who had already precluded 
himſelf from all title to act as a judge, by his having ſtigmatized 
their opinions with the name of hereſy, and denounced againſt 


them the heavieſt cenſures, which, in the plenitude of A 
power, 1 inflict. 


Conduct of 


Maurice of 
Saxony in 
this diet. 


ane her Ms, with ſach union as * as Ermnek, 
rejected all intercourſe with the council, and refuſed their aſſent 
to the Imperial demands in reſpect to the Turkiſh war, Mau- 
rice of Saxony alone ſhewed an inclination to gratify the Empe- 
ror with regard to both. Though he profeſſed an inviolable 
regard for the Proteſtant religion, he aſſumed -an appearance of 
moderation peculiar to himſelf, by which he confirmed the 


fovourable ſentiments - that the Emperor already entertained 


of him, and gradually paved the way for executing the ambi- 
tious deſigns which always occupied his active and enterprizing 
mind”, His example, however, had little influence upon ſuch 
as agreed with him in their religious opinions; and Charles 


perceived that he could not hope either to procure prefent aid 
from the Proteſtants againſt the Turks, or to quiet their fears 
and jealouſies on account of their religion, But as his ſchemes 


were not yet ripe for execution, nor his preparations ſo far 
advanced that he could force their compliance, or puniſh their 
obſtinacy, he artfully concealed his own intentions; and that he 
might augment their ſecurity, he appointed a diet to be held at 


Reatiſdon early next year, in order to adjuſt what was now left 


— *Skeid. 343, Kc. Seck. ii. 543, Kc. Thuan, Hiſtor, lib. ii. p. 56. 
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undetermined ; and previous to it, he agreed that a certain num- 
ber of divines of each party ſhould meet, in order to confer upon 
the points in diſpute *, 


Bur how far ſoever this appearance of a defire to maintain 
the preſent tranquillity might have impoſed upon the Proteſtants, 
the Emperor was incapable of ſuch uniform and thorough diſſi- 
mulation, as to hide altogether from their view the dangerous 


deſigns which he was meditating againſt them. Herman count de 


Wied, Archbiſhop and Elector of Cologne, a prelate conſpicuous 
for his virtue and primitive ſimplicity of manners, though not 
more diſtinguiſhed for learning than the other deſcendants of 
noble families, wha in that age poſſeſſed moſt of the great 
benefices in Germany, having become a proſelyte to the doc- 
trines of the Reformers, had begun in the year one thouſand five 


| hundred and forty-three, with the aſſiſtance of Melancthon and 


Bucer, to aboliſh the ancient ſuperſtition in his dioceſe, and to 
introduce in its place the rites eſtabliſhed among the Proteſtants. 
But the canons of his cathedral who were not poſſeſſed with 
the ſame ſpirit of innovation, and who foreſaw how fatal the 
levelling genius of the new ſect would prove to their dignity 
and wealth, oppoſed, from the beginning, this unprecedented 
enterprize of their Archbiſhop with all the zeal flowing from 
reverence for old inſtitutions, heightened by concern for their 
own intereſt. This oppoſition, which the Archbiſhop con- 
ſidered only as a new argument to demonſtrate the neceſſity 
of a reformation, neither ſhook his reſolution nor ſlackened his 
ardour in proſecuting his plan, The canons, perceivirg all 
their endeavours to check his career to be ineffectual, ſolemnly 
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proteſted againſt his proceedings, and appealed for redreſs to the 
Pope and Emperor, the former as his eccleſiaſtical, the latter as 
his civil ſuperior. This appeal being laid before the Emperor, 


during his reſidence in Worms, he took the canons of Cologne 


under his immediate protection; enjoined them to proceed with 
rigour againſt all who revolted from the eſtabliſhed church ; pro- 
hibited the Archbiſhop to make any inrovation in his dioceſe ; 
and ſummoned him to appear at - Bruſſels within thirty days, to 
anſwer the accuſations which ſhould be preferred againſt him t. 


To this * evidence of his hoſtile intentions — the Pro- 


teſtant party, Charles added other proofs ſtill more explicit. In 


his hereditary dominions of the Low-Countries, he perſecuted all 


who were ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm with unrelenting rigour. As 
ſoon as he arrived at Worms, he ſilenced the Proteſtant preachers 


in that city. He allowed an Italian monk to inveigh againſt the 
Lutherans from the pulpit of his chapel, and to call upon him, as 


he regarded the favour of God, te exterminate that peſtilent he- 


reſy. He diſpatched the embaſſy, which has been already men- 


tioned, to Conſtantinople, with overtures of peace, that he might 


be free from any apprehenſions of danger or interruption from 
that quarter. Nor did any of theſe ſteps, or their dangerous ten- 
dency, eſcape the jealous obſervation of the Proteſtants, to fail to 


their ſect. 


eee Charless good nns which predominated 
on all occaſions over that of his rival Francis, extricated him out 


of a difficulty, from which, with all his ſagacity and addreſs, he 
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would have found it no eaſy matter to have diſentangled him- Book VII. 
ſelf, Juſt about the time when the Duke of Orleans ſhould W 


have received Ferdinand's daughter in marriage, and together 
with her the poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, he died of a peſtilential 
fever. By this event, the Emperor was freed from the neceſſity 


of giving up an important province into the hands of an enemy, 


or from the indecency of violating a recent and folemn engage- 
ment, which muſt have occaſioned an immediate rupture with 


France. He affected, however, to expreſs great ſorrow for the 


untimely death of a young Prince, who was to have been ſo 
nearly allied to him; but he carefully avoided entering into any 
freſh diſcuſhons concerning the Milaneſe, and would not liſten 
to a propoſal which came from Francis of new modelling the 
treaty «f Creſpy, ſo as to make him ſome reparation for the ad- 


vantages which he had loſt by the demiſe of his ſon. In the more 


active and vigorous part of Francis's reign, a declaration of war 
would have been the certain and inſtantaneous conſequence of 
ſuch a flat refuſal to comply with a demand ſeemingly ſo equi- 
table; but the declining ſtate of his own health, the exhauſted 
condition of his kingdoms, together with the burden of the war 
againſt England obliged him, at preſent, to diſſemble his reſent- 
ment, and to put off thoughts of revenge to ſome other junc- 
ture. In coaſequence of this event, the unfortunate Duke of 
Savoy loſt all hope of obtaining the reſtitution of his terti- 
tories; and the rights or claims relinquiſhed by the treaty of 
Creſpy, returned in full force to the crown of France, to ſerve as 
pretexts for future wars v. 


Urox the firſt intelligence of the Duke of Orleans's death, 
the corifederates of Smalkalde flattered themſelves that the 
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eſſential alterations which it occaſioned could ſcarce fail of pro- 
ducing a rupture, which would prove the means of their ſafety. 
But they were not more diſappoined with regard to this, than 
in their expectations from an event which ſeemed to be the cer- 
tain prelude of a quarrel between the Emperor and the Pope. 
Paul, whoſe paſſion for aggrandizing his family, increaſed as he 
advanced in years, and as he ſaw the dignity and power which 
they derived immediately from, him becoming more precarious, 
finding that he could not bring the Emperor to approve of his 
ambitious ſchemes, ventured, though at the riſque of incurring 
his diſpleaſure, to grant his ſon Peter Lewis the inveſtiture of 


Parma and Placentia, At a time when a great part of Europe in- 


veighed openly againſt the corrupt manners and exorbitant power 


of Eccleſiaſtics, and when a council was ſummoned to reform the 


diſorders in the church, this indecent grant of ſuch a principa- 
lity to a ſon of whoſe illigitimate birth the Pope ought to have 


been aſhamed, and whoſe licentious morals all good men deteſted, 


gaye general offence. Some Cardinals in the Imperial intereſt 
remonſtrated againſt fuch an unbecoming ahenation of the 
patrimony of the church; the Spaniſh ambaſſador would not 
be preſent at the ſolemnity of his enfeoffment; and the Emperor 
peremptorily refuſed, upon pretext that theſe cities were part of 
the Milaneſe ſtate, to confirm the deed of inveſtiture. But both 
the Emperor and Pope being intent upon one common object in 
Germany, ſacrificed their particular paſſions to that public 
cauſe, and ſuppreſſed the emotions of jealouſy or reſentment 
which were riſing on this occaſion, that they might jointly purſue 
what each eſteemed of greater importance . 


1 Paruta, Hiſt. Venet. iv. 178. Pallavic 180, 
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Asobr this time the peace of Germany was diſturbed by a 
violent but ſhort eruption of Henry Duke of Brunſwick. This 
Prince, though till ſtript of his dominions, which the Emperor 
held in ſequeſtration, until his differences with the confederates 
of Smalkalde ſhould be adjuſted, poſſeſſed however ſo much 
credit in Germany that he undertook to raiſe for the French 
King a conſiderable body of troops to be employed in the war 
againſt England, The money ſtipulated for this purpoſe was duly 
advanced by Francis; the troops were levied; but Henry, inſtead 
of leading them towards France, ſuddenly entered his own domi- 
rions at their head, in hopes of recovering them before any army 
could be aſſembled to oppoſe him. The confederates were not 
more ſurprized at this unexpected attack, than the King of France 
was aſtoniſhed at a mean thieviſh fraud ſo unbecoming the cha- 
ractet of a Prince. But the Landgrave of Heſſe, with incredible 
expedition, collected as many men as put a ſtop to the progreſs 
of Henry's undiſciplined forces, and being joined by his ſon- in- 
law Maurice, and ſome troops of the Elector of Saxony, he 
gained ſuch advantages over Henry, who was raſh and bold in 
forming his ſchemes, but feeble and undetermined in executing 
them, as obliged him to diſband his army, and to ſurrender 
himſelf together with his eldeſt ſon priſoners at diſcretion, He 
was kept in cloſe confinement, until a new reverſe of affairs pro- 
cured him liberty ?. 


As this defeat of Henry's wild enterprize added new repu- 
ration to the arms of the Proteſtants, the reformation of the 
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ral been ſuſpected of a ſecret propenſity to the doctrines of 
the Reformers, which, upon his acceſſion to the principality, he 
openly manifeſted, But as he expected that ſomething effectual 


towards a general and legal eſtabliſhment of religion would be the 
fruit of ſo many diets, conferences, and negociations, he did 


not, at firſt, . attempt any public innovation in his dominions. 


Finding all theſe iſſue in nothing, he thought himſelf called, at 


length, to countenance. by his authority the ſyſtem which he ap- 
proved of, and to gratify the wiſhes of his ſubjects, who by their 


intercourſe with the Proteſtant ſtates, had univerſally imbibed 
their opinions. As the warmth and impetuoſity which accompa- 
nied the ſpirit of Reformation in its firſt efforts had ſomewhat 
abated, this change was made with great order and regularity ; 


the ancient rites were aboliſhed, and. new forms introduced with- 


out any act of violence, or ſymptom of diſcontent. Though 


Frederick adopted the religious ſyſtem of the Proteſtants, h. 
imitated the example of Maurice, and did not accede to the 4 


7 Smalkalde - 
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Me council was opened with the accuſtomed ſolemnities at 


Trent. The eyes of the Catholick ſtates were turned with much 
expectation towards an aſſembly, which all had conſidered as a 


natural and adequate remedy for the diſorders of the church 


when they firſt broke out, though many were afraid that it was 
now too late to hope for great benefit from it, when the malady, 
by being ſuffered to make progreſs during wyenty- eight years, 
had e inveterate, and grown to ſuch extreme violence. 
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The Pope, by his laſt bull of convocation, had appointed the Book. VII 


firſt meeting to be held in March, But his views and thoſe of the 
the Emperor were ſo different, that almoſt the whole year was 
ſpent in negociations. Charles, who foreſaw that the rigorous 
decrees of the council againſt the Proteſtants would ſoon drive 
them, in ſelf-defence as well as from reſentment, to ſome deſ- 
perate extreme, laboured to put off its meeting until his war- 


like preparations were ſo far advanced, that he might be in a con- 


dition to ſecond its deciſions by the force of arms, The Pope, 
who had early ſeat to Trent the legates who were to preſide in 
his name, knowing to what contempt it would expoſe his autho- 
Fity,, and what ſuſpicions it would beget of his intentions, if the 
fathers of the council ſhould remain in a ſtate of inactivity, when 
the church was in ſuch danger as to require their immediate and 


vigorays interpoſition, inſiſted either upon tranſlating the coun- 


_ cal to. {ame city in Italy, or upon ſuſpending its proceedings at 
chat juncture, or upon authoriſing it to begin its deliberations im- 


mediately. The Emperor rejected the two former as equally of- 
fenſire o the Germans of every denomination, but finding it 
impoſlible. to elude the latter, he propoſed that the council ſhould 
begin with. reforming the diſorders in the church, before it pro- 
ceded to examine or define articles of faith, This was the very 


thing which the court of Rome dreaded moſt, and which had 


prompted. it to employ fo many artiſices in order to prevent the 
meeting, of ſuch a dangerous judicatory. Paul, though more 
compliant than. ſome of his predeceſſors with regard to calling a 
council, was no leſs jealous than they had been of its juriſdiction, 
and aw what matter of triumph ſuch a method of proceeding 
would afford the heretics. He apprehended conſequences not on- 
ly humbling but fatal to the papal ſee, if the council came to 
Vor. III. I | conſider 
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Book VII. oonſider an inqueſt | into abuſes as their only bufmels, or if infe- 


rior prelates were allowed to gratify their own envy and” peeviſh- 
neſs 'by-preſcribing rules to thoſe who were exalted above them 
in dignity and power. Without liſtening, therefore, to this inſi-. 
dious propoſal of the he Emperor, mn N bows legates to open 'the 
council. 49533-1191 HE AEE2TT 
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Tur firſt 2 POW ot in matters of kam In a ſubſe- 
quent one, it was agreed that the framing a confeſſion of faith, 
containing all the articles which the church required its inem- 
bers to believe; ought to be the Firſt and principal buſineſs of the 
council; but that at the ſame time, it ſhould give attention to 
what was neceſſary towards the reformation of manners and 
diſcipline- From this firſt ſymptom of the ſpirit with Which 
ibe council was animated, from the high tone of © duthority 
which the legates who preſided in it aſſumed, and froti the 
implicit deference with vhich moſt of the members followed 
their directions, the Proteſtants conjectured with eaſe what de- 
ciſions they might expect. It aſtoniſned them, however, to ſee 
forty prelates (for no greater number were yet aſſembled) af- 
ſume authority as repreſentatives of the univerſal church, and 
proceed to determine the moſt important points of doctrine in its 
name. Senſible of this indecency, as well as of the ridicule with 
which it might be attended, the council advanced flowly in its 
deliberations, and all its proceedings were for ſome time lan- 
guiſhing and feeble . As ſoon as the confederates of Smalkalde 
received information of the opening of the council, they publiſh- 
ed a long manifeſto containing a renewal of their proteſt againſt 
WP together Ne which . . 
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decline its juriſdictions bd. The Pope and Emperor, meanwhile, 
were ſo little follicitous to quicken of add vigour to its opera- 
tions, as plainly diſcovered that ſome object of greater importance 
occupied and intereſted them. 


' Proteſtants as they were not jnemencins or 2 Apprehen- 
ſpectators of their motions, entertained every day more violent + bony 
ſuſpicions of their intentions, and received intelligence from 
different quarters of the machinations carrying on againſt them. 
The King of England informed them, that the Emperor hay - 
ing long reſolved to exterminate their opinions, wouldnot fail to 
employ this interval of tranquillity - which be now enjoyed, as 
the moſt favourable juncture for carrying his deſign into execu- 
tion, The merchants of Augſburg, which was at that time a 
city of extenſive trade, received advice by means of their corre- 
ſpondents in Italy, among whom were ſome whom ſecretly favoured 
the Proteſtant cauſes, that a dangerous confederacy againſt it 
was forming between the Pope and Emperor. In confirmation 
of this, they heard from the Low- Countries that Charles had 
iſſued orders, though with every precaution which could keep the 

ure concealed, for raiſing, troops both there and in other 
parts of his dominions. Such a variety of information, cor- 
roborating all that their own jealouſy or obſervation led them 
to apprehend, left the Proteſtants little reaſon to doubt of the 

rs hoſtile intentions. Under this impreſſion, the depu- A 

ties of the confederates of Smalkalde aſſembled at F rankfort, rations. 
and by communicating their intelligence and ſentiments to each 
other, reciptocally heightened their ſenſe of the impending 
danger.. But their union was not ſuch « as | tate ne Ts, 
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| the preparations of their enemies rendered neceſlary. Their 
league had now fubſifted ten years. Among ſo many mem - 
bers whoſe territories were intermingled with each other, and 
who, according to the cuſtom of Germany, had created an 
infinite variety of mutual rights and claims by intermarriages, 
alliances, and contracts of different kinds, ſubjects of Jealouſy and 
diforder had unavoidably ariſen. Some bf the confederates, being 
connected with the Duke of Brunſwick, were highly ikealted 


wich the Landgrave, on account of the rigour with which he 


kad treated that raſh but unfortunate Prince. © Others taxed the 


Elector of Saxony and Landgrave, the heads of the league, with 
Having involved the members in unneceſſary and exorbitant 


expences by their prefuſeneſs or want of oeconomy. The 
views, likewiſe, of theſe wo great Princes, who, by their 
ſuperior power and aüthotity, influericed' and direkted the whole 
body, being extremely different, rendered all ts motions oy 
guid, © & a time When the utmoſt vigour | and diſpat 

were requiſite. The Landgrave, of a violent and enterprizing 


temper, but not . forgetful, amidſt his zeal for religion, 'of the 
uſual maxims of human policy, inſiſted that the danger which 


chreatened them, being manifeſt and unavoidable, Fol ſhould 
have recourſe to the moſt effectual expedient for ſecuring their 


own ſafety, by courting che protection of the Kings of France 


and England, or by Joining in alliance with the Froteſtant c can- 


+" tons, of  Svilſerland, from whom they might expect fuch 


powerful and preſent aſſiſtance as their ſituation demanded. 
* Elector, on the other hand, with the moſt upright inten- 


tions of any. Prince, in that age, and with talents which 
might have qualified him abundantly for the adminiſtration 


| of government in any tranquil period, was ' poſſeſſed with ſuch 


ſuperſtitious veneration for all the parts of the Lutheran _ 
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and ſuch bigoted attachment to all its tenets, as made him averſe Book VII. 


to an union with thoſe who differed from him in any article of 
faith, and rendered him very incapable of undertaking its defence 
in times of difficulty and danger. He ſeemed to think, that the 
concerns of religion were to be regulated entirely by principles 
and maxims different from thoſe which men appty to the common 
affairs of life; and being ſwayed too much by the opinions of 
Lucker, who was net only a ſtrunger to the rules of political con- 
duct, but deſpiſed ther; he often diſcovered an uncomplying 
fpirit, which proved of the greateſt detriment to the cauſe that he 
withed to ſupport. Inflenced, on this occaſion, by the ſevere 
and rigid notions of that Reformer, he refuſed to enter into any 
tonfedetacy with Franeis, becaufe he was a perſecutor of the 
truth; or to ſalicit the friendſhip of Henry, becauſe he was no 
lets impious and profane than the Pope himſelf ; or even to join 
in alliance with the Swiſs, becauſe they differed from him in 
ſeveral eſſential articles of faith, This diſſenſion, about a point 
of ſuch conſequence, produced its natural effects. Each ſecretly 
cenſured and reproached the other. The Landgrave conſidered 
the Elector as fettered by narrow prejudices, unworthy of a Prince 
called to act a chief part in a ſbene of ſuch importance. The 
Elector ſuſpected him of lobſe principles and ambitious views, 
which correſponded ill with the ſacred cauſe in which they were en- 
gaged. But though the EleQtor's ſcruples prevented their timely ap- 
ication for foreign aid; and the jealouſy or diſcontent of the other 
tinces defeated a propoſal for renewing their original confederacy, 
the term during which it was to cantinue in force being on the 
point of expiring; yet the ſenſe of their common danger induced 
them to agree with regard to other points, particularly that they 
would 
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would never acknowledge the aſſembly at Trent as a lawful coun- 
cil, nor ſuffer the Archbiſhop of Cologne to be oppreſſed on ac- 


count of the ſteps which, he 8 kes, nun the.relgrrpation of 


dioceſe .. 5 
„ „ „ AY 


je . 1 deſirous of penetrating to the 
1 of the Emperor's intentions, wrote to Granvelle, whom 
knew. tg be thoroughly acquainted with all his, maſter's 

Fi Cl informing him of the ſeveral particulars which raiſed 


ration of what they had to fear or to hope. | Granyelle, in return, 
affured I them that the intelligence, which they had SANs of che 

füfpicions deſtitute . foundation ; that, though in "order to 
guard his frontiers againſt any infult of the French or Engliſh, 
he had commanded, a ſmall body of men to, be raiſed in the 
Low-Coun untries, | he was as I as ever to maintain tran- 


N airy in G any, 0 bon I. 2 ne? | £1211) 
Ws; 1 the Emperor's 5 «&ions ad not 1 with theſe 
profeſions. 3385 inſtead of a appointing men of known modera- 
tion and a, cific, remper t to. appear in defence of the Cathohe 
dodtrines at the * conference | which had been agreed on, he made 
choice of fierce bigots, attached to their own ſyſtem with a 


blind obſtinacy, which rendered all, hope, of recoreilement def. 


perate  Malyenc a, 2 Spaniſh divine, who. 190k the conduct. &. of 
the debate on the 7 of the Catholics, managed it it with all 0 the 


| fubrle dextericy of a ſcholaſtic meraphyſician more ſtudious to 
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perplex his adverſaries than to convince them, and more intent on Book VII. 


palliating errop-than 0 dif 


truth. The Proteſtants filled "Dx 


1546. 
with indignation, as well at his ſophiſtry as at ſome regulations 
which the Emperor endeavoured to impoſe on the diſputants, 
broke off the conference abruptly, being fully convinced of the 
Emperor's having had nothing i in view but to amuſe them and to 
time for ripenin by. own ſchernes i. 
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tempeſt which had been fo long 


Luther was ſaved, by a ſcaſonable death, from feel 


forth'in all its violence againſt the Proteſtant church, 
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raiſed up by providenee to be the author of one of the greateſt 
and moſt / intereſting revolutions: recorded in hiſtory, there is 
not any perſon perhaps whoſe character has bren drawn with 
ſuch oppoſite colours. In his own age, one paſty; ſtruck with 
horror and inflamed with rage, when they ſaw. with what a da- 
ting hand he overtutned every thing which they held to be ſa- 
cred, . ot valued as beneficial, imputeq o him not only all dhe de- 
fects and vices of a man, but the qualities of a demon. The other, 
warmed with, admiration, and gratitude, - which they thought he 
merited as the reſtorer of light and liberty to the Chriſtian, church, 
aſcribed: to him per fections above the condition of | humanity, 
and viewed all his, actions with a veneration bordering on that 
which ſhould be paid only to thoſe who are guided by the imme- 
diate. inſpiration of heaven. It is his own conduct, not the 
undiſtinguiſhing oenſure or the | exaggerated praiſe of his con- 


demporaries, which ought to regulate the opinions of the preſent 


age concerning him. Zeal for | what he regarded as truth, 
undaunted intrepidity to maintain it, abilities both natural and 
acquited to defend it, and unwearied induſtry to propagate it, 
are virtues; which ine fo: conſpicuouſly | in every part of his 
behaviour, that even his enemies muſt allow him to have poſſeſſed 
chem in an eminent degree. To theſe may be added with equal 
juſtice; ſuch purity and even auſterity of manners, as became 
one ho aſſumed the character o a Reformer; ſuch ſanctity of 
bfe as ſuited the doctrine / Which, he delivered; and ſuch perfect 
ſliſintereſtetineſs as affods no ſlight preſumption of his ſincerity, 
Superior to all ſelfiſh conſiderations, a ſtranger to the elegancies of 
life, and deſpiſing its pleaſures, he left the honours and emolu- 
ments af theighurch to his diſeiples, remaining ({atighed: himdclf 
in his original ſtate of ts” ee and paſtor of 
Vol. III. the 
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| Boox:VIIL the town of Wittemberg, with the moderate - appointments an 
8 nexed to theſe. offices. His extraordinary qualities were allayed 
with no inconſiderable mixture of human frailty and human 
paſſions. Theſe, however, were of ſuch a nature, that they can- 
not be imputed to malevolence or oorruption of heart; but ſeem to 
have taken their riſe from the ſume ſouree with many of his virtues. 
His mind forcible and yghfrment in all its operations, rouzed by 
» great objects, or agitated by violent paſſions, broke out, on many 
occaſions, with an impetuoſity which aſtoniſhes/ men of feebler 
ſpitits, or ſuch as are placed in a more tranquil: ſituation. ' By 
carrying ſome ' praiſe-worthy diſpoſitions to exceſs, he bordered 
fometimes on what was culpable, and was often betrayed into 
actions which expoſed him to cenſure. His confidence that his own 
* opinions were well founded, approached to arrogance; his courage 
95 in aſſerting them, to raſhnieſs ; his firmneſs in adhering to them, to 
obſtinacy; and his zeal in confuting his adverſaries, to rage and 
ſcurrility. Accuſtomed' himſelf to conſider every thing as ſubor- 
dinate to truth, he expected the ſume deference for it from other 
men; and without making any allowances for their timidity por 
this particular, a: torrent of invective mingled with ,contempe. 
vuVvere attacked, he chaſtiſed all his adverſaries; indiſcriminate ly, 
with ithe ſame i rough hand -neather! the r, dignity of Henry 
VIII. nor the eminem gedrhing and dbilities bf Eraſmus, ſcreened 
bee 9 which he treated Tetzel or 
Peciu. FH 21+ | 1 'Þ 2 to oll is os 10n>que. 
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to be charged in part on the manners of the age. Among a Boox VIII. 


rude people, unacquainted with thoſe maxims, which, by putting 


continual reſtraint. on the paſſions of individuals, have poliſhed | 


ſociety and rendered it agreeable, diſputes of every kind were 
managed with heat, and ſtrong emotions were uttered in their 


natural language, without reſetye or delicacy. At the ſame, time, 


the works of- learned men were all compoſed in Latin, and- they 


vere not only authorized, by the example of eminent writers in 


that language, to uſe their antagoniſts with the moſt illiberal 
ſcurrility ; but, in a dead tongue, indecencies of every kind ap- 


pear leſs ſhocking than in a living language, whoſe idioms and 


MW par v1 — 


a ee eee 


to try them by the principles and maxims of their own age, 
all times the ſame, manners and cuſtoms vary continually. Some 
parts of Luther's behaviour, which to us appear moſt culpable, 
gave no diſguſt to his contemporaries. It was even by ſome 
of thoſe qualities, which we are now apt to blame, that he was 
fitted for 'accompliſhing the great work which he undertook. 
To rouze mankind, when ſunk in ignorance or ſuperſtition, and 
to encounter the rage of bigotry, armed with power, required 
the utmoſt vehemence of zeal, and a temper daring to exceſs. 
A gentle call would neither have reached, nor have excited 
thoſe to whom it was addreſſed. A ſpirit, more amiable, but 
leſs vigorous than Luther's, would have ſhrunk back from the 
dangers, which he braved and ſurmounted. Towards the cloſe 


of Luther's life, though without any perceptible declenſion of 
| K 2 his 
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Ben VIII. his zeal or abilities, the infirmities of his temper increaſed upan 
| him, ſo that he grew-daily more peeviſn, more iraſcible, and 
= | more impatient of contradiction. Having lived to be: witnefs'of 
—_—_ his ow] amazing ſucceſs ; to ſee-w-great part of Europe embrace 
MM p his doctrines; and to ſhake the foundation of the Papal throne, 
3 5 before which the migiitieſt Monarchs had trembledꝭ he diſcovered, 
= on ſome accaſidns} ſyingroms f vanity” and ſelf-applauſe- He 
I muſt have been indeed more than man; if, upon contemplating 
all that he actually accompliſhed; he had never felt any ſentiment 
P kind-rifing i in his breaſt )))) wt 9 pple: 

ts /umorbi rofl tg graivit & i nsth gie Hol 18 c 

* Wann time before (hiscaarhshe-felvhip>frreogth declining; his 
| 5g | conſtitution being worn out by a prodigious multiplicity of buſineſs, 

| added to the labour of diſcharging his miniſterial function with 


A 2 unpemirting diligence; to the fatigus G-conftant ſtudy; beſides: the 
# | | compoſition of works as: volliinigous as if he had enjoyed unin- 
= arm? Haan ithe 5 Vins. moſtns · na Swarm mil ot oct [Us 


A temürkable inflance:of tis, us hell ac of w/certain ſingularity and ele- 
vation off ſentiment, is found in bis Laſt Will. Though the effect which 
be had tp beqveath, were-veryinconfiderable, he thought, it pee ſary to Make 
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ſufficientem | habeo ,mihy, ſoli credatur, ganz Deus mihi, homini licet dam- 
nabili, et ee et ” miſerabili peceatori, ex paterna miſericordia Evan- 
gelium fili fai eddertl,” dederitque ut in eo verak & fidetis' fuerim, 'ita ut 


malli in mund Illo pef fe üccepcfint, & ine pro Höktbre veritas ug owe 

int, ſpret band Pap, Cæſuris Refund, Prificipum & ſacerdotum, immo 

omnium dæmnùm bodo. | Quidri, igitur, ad diſpoſitioneni hanc, in te exi- 

| gua, ſufficiati ſi adfit' manus mem teſtimonium, & dici poſſit, hæc ſeripſit 

pd, Mania Luthet, Notarips Dei, de teſtis Exengeli eus. Seck. |. iii 
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terrupted | leiſure and retirement. His natural intrepidity did 
not forſake him at the approach of death; his laſt conver- 
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ſation with his friends was concerning the happinineſs reſerved 


for good men in a future world, of which he ſpoke with the 


fervor and delight natural to one who expected and wiſhed to 
enter ſoon upon the enjoyment of it.. The account of his death 
filled the Roman Catholic party with exceſſive as well as indecent 


joy, and damped the ſpirits of all his followers, neither party 


ſufficiently conſidering - that his doctrines were now ſo firmly 
rooted, as to be in a condition to flouriſh independent of the 
hand which firſt had planted them. His funeral was celebrated 
by order of the Elector of Saxony with extraordinary pomp. 
He left ſeveral children by his wife Catharine Bore, who ſur- 
vived him; . towards the end of laſt century, there were 
nnn 
ſtations®, | 


Tur ee meanwhile, purſued the plan of difiaildticn 
with which he had ſet out, employing every art to amuſe the 


Proteſtants, and to quiet their fears and jealouſies. For this 


purpoſe he contrived to have an interview with the Landgrave 
of Heſſe, the moſt active of all the confederates, and the moſt 
ſuſpicious of his deſigns. To him he made ſuch warm profeſ- 
ſions of his concern for the happineſs of Germany, and of his 
averſion to all violent meaſures; he denied, in ſuch expreſs 
terms, his having entered into any league, or having begun any 
military preparations which ſhould give cauſe of alarm to the 
Proteſtants, as ſeem to have diſpelled all the Landgrave's 
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doubts and 23 and ſent him away fully ſatisfied of 
his 'pacific intentions. This artifice was of great advantage, 


andi effectually anſwered the purpoſe for which it was intended. 


The Landgrave upon his leaving Spires, where he had been 
admitted to this interview, went to Worms, where the Smal- 
kaldic confederates were aſſembled, and gave them ſuch a flat- 
terring repreſentation of the Emperor's favourable diſpoſition 
towards them, that they, too apt, as well from the temper of. the 
German nation as from the genius of all great aſſociations or 
bodies of men, to be ſlow, and dilatory, and undeciſive in their 
delibrations, thought there was no neceſſity of taking any immedi- 
ate meaſures - HW be ardich: ee u 2 
Nen Ruch g et 

e events, 3 n as — the credit 


which the Proteſtants had given to the Emperor's declarations. 
The council of Trent, though ſtill compoſed of a ſmall number 


of Italian and Spaniſh, prelates, without a ſingle deputy from 


many of the kingdoms which it aſſumed the right of binding 
by its decrees, being aſhamed of its long inactivity, proceeded 
no to ſettle articles of the greateſt importance. Having begun 
with examining the firſt and chief point in controverſy between 
the church of Rome and the Reformers, concerning the rule 
which ſhould be held ſupreme or deciſive in matters of faith, 
the council, by its infallible authority, determined, That the 
books to which the deſignation of Apocryphal hath been given, 


are of equal authority with thoſe which were received by the 


Jews and primitive Chriſtians into the ſacred canon, that the 


traditions handed down from the apoſtolic age, and preſerved 


e Sleid. Hiſt. 367, 373. | 
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in the church, are entitled to as much regard as the doctrines 
and precepts which the inſpired authors have committed to 
writing; that the Latin tranſlation of the Scriptures, made or 
reviſed by St. Jerome, and known by the name of the Yulgate 


tranſlation, ſhould be read in churches, and appealed to in the. 
' ſchools as authentic and canonical.” Againſt all who diſclaimed 


the truth of theſe tenets, anathemas were denounced in the 


name and by the authority of the Holy Ghoſt. The deciſion 


of theſe points, which undermined the main pillar of the Lu- 


theran ſyſtem, was a plain warning to the Proteſtants whar 


judgment they might expect when the council ſhould have leiſure 
to take into conſideration the particular and ſubordinate articles 


of their Creed (. 


Tuis diſcovery of the council's readineſs to condemn their 
opinions, was ſoon followed by a ſtriking inſtance of the Pope's 
reſolution to puniſh ſuch as embraced them. The appeal of the 
canons of Cologne againſt their Archbiſhop having been carried 
to Rome, Paul eagerly ſeized on that opportunity, both of diſ- 


playing the extent of his own authority, and of teaching the 


German eccleſiaſtics the danger of revolting from the eſtabliſhed 
church, As no perſon appeared in behalf of the Archbiſhop, 
he was held to be convicted of the crime of hereſy, and a Papal 
bull was iſſued, depriving him of his eccleſiaſtical dignity, inflict- 


ing on him the ſentence of excommunication, and abſolving his 


ſubjects from the oath of allegiance which they had taken to him 
as their civil ſuperior. The countenance which he had given to 

the Lutheran, hereſy was the only crime imputed to him, as well 
as the only reaſon aſſigned to Juſtify the Cy rigour of 
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this decree. The Proteſtants. could ſcarce believe that Paul, how 


zealous ſoever to defend the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, or to humble thoſe 


who invaded it, would have ventured. to proceed to ſuch extre- 
mities againſt a Prince and Elector of the Empire, without having 
previouſly: ſecured; ſuch powerful protection as would render his, 


cenſute ſomething more than an impotent and deſpicable fally of 


reſentment. They were of courſe deeply alarmed at this ſentence 
againſt the Archbiſhop, conſidering it as a ſure indication of the 
malevolent, intentions not only of . ke 
urn T2 13; it ens ( 2N"7 (1% 124% 3 


* Uron this fel revival of their a with ſuch — as 


is natural to men rouzed from a falſe ſecurity, and conſcious of 
their having been deceived, Charles ſaw that it was now necef- 
ſary to throw aſide the veal, and to declare openly what part he 
determined to act. , By a long ſeries of artifice and” fallacy, he 


had gained fo much time, that his meaſures, though not akogether 


ripe for execution, were greatly matured. The Pope, by his 
proceedings ; againſt tf the Elector of Cologne, as well as by the 
decree of the council, "had precipitated matters into ſuch a firua- 


ton, as rendered "a breach. between the Emperor and the Pro- 


teſtants almoſt unavoidable. . Charles had nô choice left him 
but either to. take part with them in overturning what the 
See of Rome had, determined, or o ſupport | the authority of 
the church, e ope en by force of arms. © Nor did the 'Pope think it 
enough to hape 11 the Emperor under a a neceſſity of acting; 
he preſſed him to, begin is operations, by promiſing to ſecond 


. tim wich luch vigo ur as could ſcarce fail of ſecuring his ſucceſs. 


ranff ſpofted by by his 11 2 aint hereſy, he forgot” all the prudent 
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"By 7, beſides the Certain e of" alfſtatice ban the 
Pope, Charles was now- fecufe from any danger of Tnrertuption . 
to his deſigus by the” Turki zu. His negociations at the 
Forte, which he had carried” b wich great affclulty ſince the 
peace of Creſpy, 'wete on the point"'of "being tefminated' in fuch 
a manner as he deſtred Schyman, (partly in compliance with 

the French King, whb, In order to avoid the diſagreeable” obli- 
gation of joining the Emperor againſt his aneient allv, laboured 
with great zeal to bring about an accommodation between them; 
and partly from its being neceſſury to turn hs armö towards the 
eaſt, where the Perſians threatened to invade" his dominidrs, 
conſented without difficulty to a truce for five'years. The chief 


now held in Hungary; and Ferdinand, as a ierifice to the pride 
of the Sultan, — to pay * rribits of fifty "thouſand 
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Bur it was ts aid and concurrence of e 


themſelves that the” Emperor relied with the greateſt confidetice. 
"The Germanie body, he knew, Was of ſtick vaſt ſtrength, as to 
'be"invineible if it were united, and that it was only by emp y- 


ing its oon force that he could hope to ſubdue it.” "Happily for 


him, the union of the ſeveral members im this great t ſyſtem 


was {6 feeble," the whole frame was fo lo6fefy compacted, and 


e ItvanhaGhi Hiſt. Hung. 180. Mem. de Ribier. tom. i. 582. 
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article of it was, that each ſhould 'retaih poſſeſſion of "whilt he 


Gains Mau- 
rice, and 

other Princes 
of Germany 


255 ah that i it was almoſt. impoſſible for | u, on any important 
emergence, to join in a general or vigorous effort. In the preſent 
Jupeture, the ſources of diſcord were as many, and as various as 
had been known on any occaſion. The Roman Catholics, ani- 
mated: with a zeal in defence of their religion proportional to the 
1 Herceneſs. with which, it had been attacked, were eager to ſecond 
| . any attempt to humble thoſe innovators, who had overturned it 
3 in many provinces, and endangered it in more. John and Albert 
of Brandenburg, as well as ſeveral other Princes, incenſed at the 
haughrineſs and rigour with which the Duke of Brunſwick had 
dern zreates.by the confederates of Smalkalde, were impatient to 
reſeue him, and to be xevenged on them. Charles obſerved, with 
ſatisfaction, the working of theſe paſſions in their minds, and 
| eounting on them as ſure auxiliaries whenever he ſhould think it 
* Proper to act, he found it, :meanwhile, - . to _ 
Fat "tits dene RY Sent att ee 
ain r e d een e eh | | 
— en n the fituation of n, doch the Mc 
at Ratiſbon. eee Empetor foreſau and provided for every 
berent, when the diet of che Empire met af Ratiſbon. — 
the Roman Catholic members appeared there in perſon, but 
N -moſt of the confederates of Smalkalde, under pretence of their 
2 being unable to bear the expence occaſioned by the late unne- 
412 991 Folly. fiequengy, of ſuch, aſſemblies, ſent only deputies. Their 
1 jealouſy, of. whe, Emperor, and apprehenfions, that violence, per- 
. Might de employed. in order to force their approbation of 
hat he hould -propoſe in the diet, was the true cauſe of their 
abſence. „The ſpeech wich which the Emperor opened the diet 
e l, a * in ne Jug 
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regard for the proſperity of the Germanic body. arid declaring Book VIII. 
that in order to/beſtow his whole attention upon the re-eſtabliſh- 1 _ 
ment of its order and tranquillity, he had at preſent abandoned all 

other cares, rejected the moſt preſſing ſollicitations- of his other 
ſubjects to reſide among them, and poſtponed affairs of the greateſt 
importance; he took notice, with ſome indignation, that his diſin- 

tereſted example had not been imitated; many members of chief 
conſideration having neglected to attend an afſembly to which 

he had repaired with ſuch manifeſt inconvenience to himſelf. He 

then mentioned their unhappy diſſenſions about religion; lamented 

the ill ſucceſs of his paſt endeavours to - compoſe them; com- 

plained of the abrupt diſſolution of the late conference, and craved 

their advice with regard to the beſt and moſt effectual method of 

reſtoring union to the churches of Germany, together with that 

happy agreement in articles of faith, which their anceſtors had 
found to be of no leſs advantage to their civil . than be · 

coming their Chriſtian propulion © 


By 1 and popular method of conſulting the mem- 
bers of the diet, rather than of obtruding upon them any opi- 
nion of his own, beſides the appearance of great moderation, 
and the merit of paying much reſpect to their judgment, the 
Emperor dextrouſly avoided diſcovering his own ſentiments, 
and reſerved to himſelf, as his only part, that of carrying into 
execution what they ſhould recommend. Nor was he leſs ſecure 
of ſuch a deciſion as he wiſhed for by referring it wholly to 
themſelyes. The Roman Catholic members, prompted by their 
own zeal, or prepared by his intrigues, joined immediately in 
repreſenting that the authority of the council now met at 
Trent ought to be final in all matters of controverſy; that all 

L 2 Chriſtians 
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chat faith ; and therefore they beſought him to exert the power, 
with which he was inveſted by the Almighty, in protecting that 
aſſembly, and in compelling the Proteſtants to acquielce, in its 
Aterminations. The Proteſtants, on the other hand, preſented 
a memorial, in which, after repeating their objections to the 


deciding the poidts in diſpute, that either a free general council 


ſhould; be aſſembled in Germany, or a national council of the 


Empire ſhould be called, ora ſelect number of divines ſhould be 


faith ; they mentioned ths! receſſes of ſeveral diets favourable to 
this, propoſition, and hich gave them hope of 'terminating all 
their differences in this amicable manner; they now conjured. the 


 Eniperofi-not: to- depart! from his former plan, and by: offering 
viddence; to their: conſciences to bring calamities upon Germany, 


the very thought of which muſt fill every lover of his country with 
horror. The Emperor receiving this paper, with a contemptuous 
ſmile; paid ni farther regard to it. Having already taken his 
final neſolution, and perteiving that nothing but force could com- 
pel ther to acquieſce in it, he diſpatched the Cardinal of Trent 
to Rome, in order to conclude an alliance with the Pope, the 
tens rf Hhich were already agteed on; he commanded a body 
of ceropS, devisd on purpoſe in the Low. Countries, do advance 


towards Germany ; he gave commiſſions to ſeveral ) officers for 


raiſing men in different, patts of the Empire; he warned John and 


Albert, of Brandenduxg. that nom uras the proper time of exerting 


themſelues, im i dat to: reſcue their ally, Henry of Brunſwick, 
eee eee u 10 Wain hun Al's 316,61 9” 41; Nee 
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A LL theſe things could not be tranſacted without the obſer- Book VIII 
vation and knowledge of che Proteſtants. The ſecret was nor de 
in many hands; under whatever veil of artifice or ſecrecy the — 

ü Emperor ſtill affected to conceal his defigns, his officers kept no alarmed, 

ſuch myſterious. reſerve, and his allies and ſuhjecis ſpoke out l 
his intentions plainly. Alarmed with reports of this kind, from 

every quarter, as well as with the preparations of war which they 

ſaw begun, the deputies of the confederates demanded. audience 

of the Emperor, and in the name of their maſters, required to 

: command, and for what end, and againſt what enemy. To 2 

; queſtion put in ſuch a tone, and at a time when facts were become 

too notorious to be denied, it was neceſſary to give an explicit 
anſwer. He owned the orders which he had iſſued, and profeſ- 

ſing his purpoſe not to moleſt any on account of religion who 

ſhould act as dutiful ſubjects, declared that he had nothing in 

vie but to maintain the rights aud prerogatives of the Imperial 

dignity, and by puniſhing ſome factious members to preſerve 

the ancient conſtitution of the Empire from being impaired or 

diſſolved by their irregular and licentious conduct. Though the 

Emperor did not name the perſons whom he charged with ſuch 

high crimes, and deſtined to be the objects of his vengeance, 

it was obvious that he had the Elector of Saxony, and Land- 

grave of Heſſe in view. Their deputies conſidering what he had 

faid, as a plain declaration of his hoſtile intentions, immediately 
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Book VIII. adopt that plan which he had W333 aſſented with 


— 
1546. 


engerneſs to every article that he propoſed. The league was ſigned 
a few days after the Cardinal's arrival at Rome. The pernicious 


| | herefies which abounded in Germany, the obſtinacy of the Protef- 


dience to the Holy See. He likewiſe bound himſelf not to conclude 


tants in rejecting the holy council aſſembled at Trent, and the ne- 


ceſſity of maintaining ſound doCtrine together with good order in 
the church, are mentioned as the | motives of this union between 
the contracting parties. In order to check the growth of theſe 
evils, and puniſn ſuch as had impiouſly contributed to ſpread 


| them, the emperor, having long and without ſucceſs made trial of 
gentler remedies, engaged inſtantly to take the field with a ſuffi- 
cient᷑ army, that he might compel by force all who diſowned the 


council, or had apoſtatized from the religion of their forefathers to 
return into the boſom of the church, and to ſubmit with due obe- 


a peace with them during ſix months without the Pope's conſent, 


nor without aſſigni: g him his ſhare in any conqueſt which ſhould 


be made upon them; and that even after that period he ſhould 
not agree to any accommodation which might be detrimental to the 
church or to the intereſt of religion. On his part, the Pope ſtipu- 
lated to depoſite a large ſum in the bank of Venice towards defray- 
ing the expence of the war; to maintain at his own charge, during 
the ſpace of fix months, twelve thouſand foot, and five hundred 
horſe; to grant the Emperor for one year half of the eccleſiaſtical 
revenues throughout Spain; to authorize him by a bull to alienate 
as much of the lands belonging to religious houſes in that country, 
as would amount to the ſum of five hundred thouſand crowns; 


4 11 and to employ not * 1 2 2 on 
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any Prince who ſhould attempt to interrupt or defeat the executi- Book VIII. 


on of this treaty d. 


ſ 


— OTA KEN the ie terms in which the extirpation 
of hereſy was declared to be the object of the war which was to 


— 
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Endeavours 
ſtill to conceal 
his intentions 


follow upon this treaty, Charles ſtill endeavoured to perſuade the from he Pee- 


Germans that he had no deſign to abridge their religious liberty, but 


that he aimed only at vindicating his own authority, and repreſſing 
the infolence of thoſe who had encroached upon it. With this view, 


he wrote circular letters, in the ſame ſtraih with his anſwer to the 
deputies at Ratiſbon, to moſt of the free cities, and to ſeveral of 
the Princes who had embraced the Proteſtant doctrines, In theſe 


he complained loudly, but in general terms, of the contempt into 
which the Imperial dignity had fallen, and of the preſumptuous as 
well as diſorderly behaviour of ſome members of the Empire. He 
declared that he now took arms, not in a religious but in a civil 
quarrel; not to oppreſs thoſe who continued to behave as quiet and 
dutiful ſubjects, but to humble the arrogance of ſuch as had thrown 
off all ſenſe of that ſubordination in which they were placed under 
him as head of the Germanic body. Groſs as this deception 
was, and manifeſt as it might have appeared to all who conſidered 
the Emperor's conduct with attention, it became neceſſary for him 
to make trial of its effect; and ſuch was the confidence and dexteri- 
ty with which he employed it, that he derived the moſt ſolid ad- 


vantages from this artifice. If he had avowed at once an intention 
of overturning the Proteſtant church, and of reducing all Germany 


under its ancient ſtate of ſubjection to the Papal See, none of the 
cities or Princes who had embraced the new opinions could have 


d Sleid. 381. Pallav. 255. Dumont Corps Diplom. 11. 
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Boo VIII. remained neutral after loch a desdessGbng kr tel could tey have 


ventured to aſſiſt the Emperor in ſuch an enterptize. Whereas by 


concealing, and even diſclaiming any intention of that kind, he 


not only ſaved himſelf from the danger of being overwhelmed by 
a general confederacy of all the Proteſtant ſtates, but he fuürniſfi- 


eld che timid with an excuſe for continuing inactive, and the 


deſigting or intereſted with a pretext for joining kim without 
expoſing theriſelves to the infainy of abandoning cheir bn prin- 
ciples, or having an active hard in ſupprefſing them. At the (arte 
time the Emperor well knew / that if he were enabled, by their uf- 


"fiſtanes, to break the power of the Elector of Saxoty and Land- 


Brave, he might afterwards preſcribe w hut terms he pleaſed to the 
feeble remains 6f a party without union or leaders, who would then 
regtet, too late, their miſtaken confidence in pa and thr in inoon- 
fiderate en of eee M | 
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Tun Pope, wp ® faced 88 iſplay of his real, 

. well "nigh 'diſconcerted” this plan which” the Emperor 
had formied with ſo much care and art. Proud of having been 
the author of ſuch a fot midable confederaty againſt the Lutheran 
| hereſy, and happy in chinking that the glory of extirpatint it 
ab reſerved fer his Pontificate, he pübliſhed the © articles Of his 
league wich the Emperor as's proof 6f their pious intention, as well 
as of the extraordinary efforts which he himſelf was about to mate 


| e the faith ih its putity: Not ſutlefledd wich this, 


of their mortifications, that they might draw down the bleſſing 


ſoon aftex ĩſſued a bull contaiint melt liberal promiſes” of in- 


—— all wh& mould engage in this holy enterprize, together 
with Warm exhortations to ſuch as could not bear a part in it them- 
ſelves, to increaſe the fervour of their prayers, and the ſeverity 


of 


— 
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of heaven upon thoſe who undenook itil. Nor was it zeal alo de 
which puſhed the Pope to make declarations ſo inconfiſtent with 
the account which the Emperor himſelf gave of his motives 
for taking arms. He was much ſcandalized at Charles's diſ- 
fimulation in ſuch a cauſe ; at his ſeeming to be aſhamed of 


owning his zeal for the church; and at his endeavours to make 
that paſs for a political conteſt, which he ought to have gloried 


in as a war which had no other object than the defence of reli- 
gion, With as much ſolicitude, therefore, as the Emperor 
laboured to diſguiſe the purpoſe of the confederacy, did the Pope 
endeavour to publiſh their real plan, in order that they might come 
at once to a rupture with the Proteſtants, that all hope of recon- 
cilement might be cut off, and that Charles might be under fewer 


temptations, and have it leſs in his power than at preſent, to betray 


the intereſts of the church by any accommodation heneficial to 


himſelf. 


The Emperor, though not a little offended at the Pope's indiſ- 
cretion or malice in making this diſcovery, continued boldly to 
purſue his own plan, and to aſſert his intentions to be no other than 
what he had originally avowed. Several of the Proteſtant ſtates, 
whom he had previouſly gained, thought themſelves juſtified in 
ſome meaſure, by his declarations, for abandoning their * 
and even nnen. to him. 


Bur theſe artifices did wot imoats on the greater and 6 


| part of the Proteſtant confederates. They clearly perceived it to 


be againſt the reformed religion that the Emperor had taken arms, 
i Du Mont Corps Diplom. . 

F. Paul, 188. Thuan. Hiſt. i. 61. 
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Book VIII. and that not only the ſuppreſſion of it, but the extinction of the 
* German liberties, would be the certain conſequence of his ob- 
taining ſuch an entire ſuperiority as would enable him to execute 
= - his ſchemes in their full extent. They determined, therefore, 
IF to prepare for their own defence, and neither to renounce thoſe 
religious - truths to the knowledge of which they had attained 
by means ſo wonderful, nor to abandon thoſe civil rights which, 
had been tranſmitted to them by their anceſtors. In order to 
give the neceſſary directions for this purpoſe, their deputies 
met at Ulm, ſoon after their abrupt departure from Ratiſbon. 
Their deliberations were now conducted with ſuch vigour and 
unanimity, as the imminent danger which threatened them 
required. The contingent of troops, which each of the con- 
federates was to furniſh having been fixed by the original treaty 
of union, orders were given for bringing them immediately 
into the field, Being ſenſible, at laſt, that through the narrow 
prejudices of ſome of their members, and the imprudent ſecu- 
rity of others, they had neglected too long to ſtrengthen them- 
ſelves by foreign alliances, I, wort with great carneſtneſs 
Wine ann ny 5 a 
SA m1; 3-1 | | 
They follicit | To the fete; they dees the Emperor's intention of 
Rr "overturning the preſent ſyſtem of Germany, and of raiſing 
himſelf to abſolute power in that country by means of foreign 
force furniſhed by the Pope; they warned them how fatal this 
"event would prove to the liberties of Italy, and that by fuffer- 
| "ing Charles to acquire unlimited authority in the one country, 
they would ſoon feel his dominion to be no leſs defpotic in the 
other; they beſought them, therefore, not to grant a paſſage 
thro? their territories to thoſe troops, which ought to be treated as 
common enemies, becauſe by ſubduing Germany they prepared 
cChains 
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chains for the reſt of Europe. Theſe reflections had not eſcaped Book. VIII 
the ſagacity of thoſe wiſe - republicans, They had communi- = 
cated their ſentiments to the Pope, and had endeavoured to divert 
him from an alliance which tended to render irreſiſtible the power 
of a potentate, whoſe ambition he already knew to be boundleſs. 
But they had found Paul fo eager in the proſecution of his own 
plan, that he diſregarded all their remonſtranees!. They would 
do nothing more towards preventing the dangers which they 
foreſaw ; and in return to the application from the confederates 
of Smalkalde, informed them, that they could not obſtruct the 
march of the Pope's troops through an open country, but by levy- 
ing an army ſtrong enough to face them in the field, and that 
this would draw upon themſelves the whole weight of his as well 
as of the Emperor's indignation. For the ſame reaſon they de- 
clined lending a ſum of money, which the Elector of Saxony 
— mens gr 2c 


the war m. 
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Tuxix demands upon the Swiſs were not 8 to the ob- of the Swift. 
ſtructing of the entrance of foreigners into Germany ; they requir- | 
ed of them, as the neareſt neighbours, and cloſeſt allies of the Em- 
pire, to interpoſe with their wonted vigour for the preſervation of 
its liberties, and not to ſtand as inactive ſpectators, while their 
brethren were oppreſſed and enſlaved. But with what zeal ſoever 
the reformed cantons might have been diſpoſed to act when the 
cauſe of the Reformation was in danger, the Helvetic body was 
ſo divided with regard to religion, as rendered it unſafe for the 
Proteſtants to take any ſtep without conſulting their aſſociates , 
i Adriani Iſtoria di ſuoi tempi, lib. v. p. 332. 
m Sleid. 381. Paruta Iſtor. Venet. tom. iv. 180. Lambertus Hortenſius 
de bello . apud Scardium, vol. ii. p. 547. 
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and among thera the emiſſaries of the Pope and Emperor had ſuch 
influence; that a reſolution of maintaining an exact neutrality be- 
eee e ann 
— Ae in boch dete Abenden 8 
after had recourſe to the Kings of France and England ; the 
approach of danger either overcoming the Elector of Saxony's 
ſcraples,” or obliging him to yield to the importunities of his 
<onfedetates.' The ſituation of the two Monarchs flattered them 
with bopes of ſucceſa. Hoſtilites berweeen them had continued 
for ſotne time after the peace of Creſpy. But becoming weary 
at laſt of a war, attended with no glory or advantage to either, 
they had: lately terminated all their differences by a peace con- 
Ehided at Cumpe near 'Ardies, ' Francis having with great dif- 
ffculty proctred his alles, the Scots, to be included in the treaty, 
in return for that conceſſion he engaged to pay a great ſum, 
which Henry demanded as due to him on ſeveral accounts, and 
) te fl Bologhe im the hands of che Engliſh as a pledge for his 
faithful” Performance of that "article, But though the re- eſta- 
bhihment of peace ſeemed to leave the two Monarchs at li- 
berty to turn their attention towards Germany, fo unfortunate 
were the Proteſtants, that they derived no immediate advantage 


| from this circumſtance. Henry appeared um illing to enter 
into any alliance with them, but on ſuch conditions as would 


render him not only the head, but the ſupreme director of their 
league; a pre- eminence which, as the bonds of union or intereft 
between them were but feeble, and as he differed from them © 


: _— in ns religious ſentiments, they had no inclination ' to 
\ Sleid. 392. 


admit, 
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admit . Francis, more powerfully inclined by political conſide- 
rations to furniſh them with aſſiſtance, found bis kingdom © 
much exhauſted by a long war, and was ſo much afraid of irri- 
tating the Pope by entering into cloſe union with excommuni- 
cated Heretics, that he durſt not undertake the protection of the 


Smalkaldic league. By this il-timed caution, or ſuperſtitious. 


deference to ſcruples, to which at other times he was not much 
addicted, he loſt the moſt promiſing opportunity of mortifying 
and diſtreſſing his rival, which preſented itſelf during his whole 


Bu r, notwithſtanding their ill fuccefs in their negociations 
with foreign courts, the confederates found no difficulty at home, 
in bringing a ſufficient force into the field. Germany abounded 
at that time in inhabitants; the feudal inſtitutions ſubſiſted in 
full force, and enabled the nobles to call out their numerous 
vaſſals, and to put them in motion on the ſhorteſt warning; 
the martial ſpirit of the Germans, not broken or enervated by 
the introduction of commerce and arts, had acquired additional 
vigour during the continual wars in which they had been employed, 
for half a century, either in the pay of the Emperors, or Kings 
of France. Upon every opportunity of entering into ſervice, 
they were accuſtomed to run eagerly to arms; and to every 
ſtandard that was erected, voluntiers flocked from all quarters :. 
Zeal ſeconded on this occaſion, their native ardour. Men, on 
whom the doctrines of the Reformation had made that deep im- 
preſſion which accompanies truth when firſt diſcovered, prepared 
to maintain it with proportional vigour; ard among a warlike 
people, it appeared infamous to remain inactive, when the defence 
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Book VIII of religion was the motive for taking arms. Accident combined 
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The inequa- 
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forces to 
theirs, 


with all theſe circumſtances in facilitating the levy of ſoldiers 
among the confederates. A conſiderable: number of Germans in 
the pay of France, being diſmiſſed by the King on the proſpect of 
peace with England, joined in a body the ſtandard of the Pro- 
teſtants a. By ſuch a concurrence of cauſes, they were enabled to 
aſſemble in a few weeks an army compoſed of ſeventy thouſand 
foot and fifteen thouſand horſe; provided with a train of an 
hundred and twenty cannon, eight hnndred ammunition waggons, 
eight thouſand beaſts of burden, and fix thouſand pioneers . 
Nor was this army, one of the moſt numerous, and undoubtedly 


the beſt appointed of any which had been levied in Europe during 


that century, raiſed by the united effort of the whole Proteſtant 


body. The Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave of Heſſe, the 


Duke of Wurtemberg, the Princes of Anhalt, and the Imperial 


cities of Auſbourg, Ulm, and Straſburg, were the only powers 
which contributed towards this great armament : The Electors of 


Cologne, of Brandenbourg, and the Count Palatine, overawed 


by the Emperor's threats, or deceived by his profeſſions, remained 


neuter. John marquis of Brandenburg Bareith, and Albert of 
Brandenburg Aſpach, though both early converts to Lutheraniſm, 
entered openly into the Emperor's ſervice, under pretext of having 
obtained his promiſe for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion, 
and tes of n nn n their example. | 


Tu 3 number of their troops, as well as the amazing 
rapidity wherewith they had aſſembled them, aſtoniſhed the Em- 


q Thuan. I. i. 68. r Thuan. I. i, 601. Ludovici ab Avila & Zunga 
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peror, and filed him with the moſt diſquieting apprehenſions. 
He was, indeed, in no condition to reſiſt ſuch a mighty force. 


Shut up in Ratiſbon, a town of no great ſtrength, whoſe inhabi- 


tants, being moſtly Lutherans, would have been more ready to 
betray than to aſſiſt him, with only three thouſand Spaniſh foot, 
whom he had called from the frontiers of Hungary, and about 
five thouſand Germans who had joined him from different parts 
of the Empire, he muſt have been overwhelmed by the approach 
of ſuch a numerous army, which he could not fight, nor even 
hope to retreat from in ſafety, The Pope's troops, though in 
full march to his relief, had ſcarce reached the frontiers of Ger- 
many; the forces which he expected from the Low-Countries had 
not yet begun to move, and were even far from being complete 
His ſituation, however, called for more immediate ſuccour, nor 
did it ſeem practicable for him to wait for ſuch diſtant auxiliaries, 
with whom his junction was ſo precarious, | 


Bur it happened fortunately for Charles, that the confederates 
did not avail themſelves of the advantage which lay ſo full in 
their view. In civil wars, the firſt ſteps are commonly taken 
with much timidity and heſitation. Men are ſolicitous, at that 
time, to put on the ſemblance of moderation and equity; they 
ſtrive to gain partizans by ſeeming to adhere ſtrictly to known 
forms; nor can they be brought, at once, to violate thoſe eſta- 
bliſhed inſtitutions, which in times of tranquillity they have been 


accuſtomed to reverence; hence their proceedings are often 


feeble or dilatory when they ought to be moſt vigorous ard 

deciſive, Influenced by theſe conſiderations, which, happily for 

the _ of ſociety, operate powerfully on the human mind, the 
« Slcid. 389. Avila, 8, a. 
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confederatescould not think of avi off that allegiance which 
they regularly owned to the head of the Empire, or of turning 


their arms againſt him without one ſolemn appeal more to his 


candour, and to the impartial judgment of their fellow ſubjects. 
For this purpoſe, they addreſſed a letter to the Emperor, and a 
manifeſto to all the inhabitants of Germany. The tenor of both 
was the ſame, They repreſented their own conduct with regard to 
civil affairs as dutiful and ſubmiſſive ; they mentioned the invio- 
lable union in which they had lived with' the Emperor, as well as 


the many and recent marks of his good-will and gratitude where- 


withal they had been honoured ; they aſſerted religion to be the ſole 


cauſe of the violence ' which the Emperor now meditated againſt 


them; and in prof of this adduced many arguments to convince 
thoſe who were ſo weak as to be deceived by the artifices with 
which he endeavoured to riſque every thing in maintenance of 
their religious rights, and ' foretold the diſſulution of the 
German * if the LIPS. ſhould n, py a- 
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j * * Charles, 3 6 e as might 
have inſpired him with moderate ſentiments, appeared as inflexi- 
ble and haughty as if his affairs had been in the moſt proſperous 
ſtate. His only reply to the addreſs and manifeſto of the Pro- 
teſtants, was to publiſn the ban of the Empire againſt the Elector 
of Saxony and Landgrave of Heſſe, their leaders, and againſt all 
who ſhould dare to aſſiſt them, By this ſentence, the ultimate 
and moſt rigorous one which the German juriſprudence has pro- 
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| vided for the "puniſhment of traitors, or enemies to their country, Book VIII. 
they were declared rebels and outlaws, and deprived of every prixi- —_ 
lege which they enjoyed as members of the Germanic body; their 
goods were confiſcated ; their ſubjects abſolved from their oath of al- 
legiance; and it became not only lawful but meritorious to invade 
their territories, The nobles, and free cities, who framed or per- 
feed the conſtitution of the German government, had not been ſo 
negligent of their own ſafety and privileges as to truſt the Emperor 

with this formidable juriſdiction. The authority of a diet of the 

Empire ought to have been interpoſed before any of its members 
could be put under the ban. But Charles overlooked that formality, 
well knowing that, if his arms were crowned with ſucceſs, there 
would remain none who would have either power or courage to call 
in queſtion what he had done v. The Emperor, however, did not 
found his ſentence againſt the Elector and Landgrave on their re- 
volt from the eſtabliſhed church, or their conduct with regard to 
religion, he affected to aſſign for it reaſons purely civil, and theſe too 
expreſſed in ſuch general and ambiguous terms, withour ſpeci- 
fying the nature or circumſtances of their guilt, as rendered it 
more like an act of deſpotic power than of a legal and limited 
juriſdiction. Nor was it altogether from choice, or to conceal 
his intentions that Charles had recourſe to the ambiguity of 
general expreſſions, he durſt not mention too particularly the 
cauſes of his ſentence, as every action which he could have 
charged upon the EleQor and Landgrave as a crime, might have 
been employed with equal juſtice to condemn ſuch of the Pro- 
teſtants whom he ſtill pretended to conſider as faithful ſubjects, and 


u Sleid, 386. Du Mont Corps Diplom. iv. p. 11. 314. Pleffel Hiſt. Abrege 
du Droit Publ. 168. 763. 158. 
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whom it would haue been extremely imprudent to alarm or 
oh 


Tus confederates, now perceiving all hopes of accommodation 
to be at an end, had only to chuſe whether they would ſubmit with- 
out reſerve to the Emperor's will, or proceed to open hoſtilities, 
Nor did they want public ſpirit and reſolution to make the proper 
choice. A few days after the ban of the Empire was publiſhed, 


they according to the cuſtom of that age, ſent a herald to the Im- 


perial camp with a ſolemn declaration of war againſt Charles, to 
whom they no longer gave any other title than that of pretended 
Emperor, and renounced all allegiance, homage or duty which he 
might claim, or they had hitherto yielded to him. But previous to 
this formality, part of. their troops had begun to aft, The com- 
mand of a conſiderable body of men raiſed by the city of Augſ⸗ 
burg having been given to Sebaſtian Schertel, a ſoldier of fortuye, 
who by the booty that he got when the Imperialiſts plundered Rome, 
together the merit of long ſervice, had acquired wealth and autho- 
rity which placed him on a level with the chief of the German no- 
bles; that gallant veteran reſolved before he joined the main body 
of the confederates, to attempt ſomething ſuitable to his for- 
mer fame and to the expectation of his countrymen; As the 
Popes forces were haſtening towards Tyrol, in order to pene- 
trate into Germany by the narrow paſſes through the mountains 
which run acroſs that country, he advanced thither with the 
utmoſt rapidity. and ſeized Ehrenberg and Cuffstein, two ſtrong 
caſtles which commanded the principal defiles. Withqut 
ſtopping a moment, he continued his march towards Inſpruck, 
by getting poſſeſſion of which he would have obliged the 
Italians to ſtop ſhort, and with a ſmall body of men could have 
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reſiſted all the efforts of the greateſt armies. Caſtlealto, the go- Book VIII. 
vernor of Trent, knowing what a fatal blow this would be to the _ 
Emperor, all whoſe deſigns muſt have proved abortive if his Italian 

auxiliaries had been intercepted, raiſed à few troops with the ut- 

moſt diſpatch and threw himſelf into the town. Schertel, how- 

ever, did not abandon the enterprize, and was preparing to attack 

the place, when the intelligence of the approach of the Italians, 

and an order from the Elector and Landgrave obliged him to de- 

ſiſt, By his retreat the paſſes were left open, and the Italians 

entered Germany without any oppoſition, but from the garriſons. 

that Schertel had placed in Ehrenberg and Cuffſtein, which having 

no hopes of being relieved, were not long of ſurrendering * *. 


Nox was the recalling of Schertel the only error of which the and ill con- 


confederates were guilty. As the ſupreme command of their — 
army was committed, in the terms of the league of Smalkalde, to 
the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave of Heſſe with equal autho- 
rity, all the inconveniencies ariſing from a divided and co-ordi- 
nate juriſdiction, which is always of fatal conſequence in the 

x Seckend. lib. ii. 70. Adriani Iſtoria di ſuoi tempi, lib. 335. 

* Seckendorf the induſtrious author of the Commentarius Apologeticus de 
Lutheraniſmo, whom I have ſo long and ſafely followed as my guide in Ger- 
man affairs, was deſcended from Schertel, With the care and follicitude of 
a German, who was himſelf of noble birth, Seckendorf has publiſhed a long 
digreſſion concerning his anceſtor, calculated chiefly to ſhew how Schertel was 
ennobled, and his poſterity allied to many of the moſt ancient families in the 
Empire. Among other curious particulars, he gives us an account of his 
wealth, the chief ſource of which was the plunder he got at Rome. His 
landed eſtate was ſold by his grandſons for ſix hundred thouſand florins. By 
this we may form ſome idea of the riches amaſſed by the Condettieri or com- 
manders of mercenary bands in that age. At the taking of Rome Schertel 
was only a captain. Seckend, lib. ii. 73. 
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operations of war, were immediately felt. The Elector, though 
intrepid in his own perſon to exceſs, and moſt ardently zealous in the 
cauſe, was ſlow in deliberating, uncertain as well as irreſolute in his 
determinations, and conſtantly preferred meaſures which were cau- 
tious and ſafe to ſuch as were bold or deciſive. The Landgrave, 
of a more active and enterprizing nature, formed all his reſoluti- 
ons with promptitude, wiſhed to execute them with ſpirit, and 
uniformly preferred ſuch ſchemes as tended to bring the conteſt to 
a ſpeedy iſſue. Thus their maxims, with regard to the conduct of 
the war, differed as widely as thoſe by which they were influenced 
in preparing for it. Such perpetual contrariety in their ſentiments 
gave riſe, imperceptibly, to jealouſy and the ſpirit of contention; 
"Theſe multiplied the diſſenſions flowing from the incompatibillty of 
their natural temper, and rendered them more violent, The other 
members of the league conſidering themſelves as independant, and 
ſubject to the Elector and Landgrave, only in conſequence of the 
articles of a voluntary confederacy, did not long retain a proper 
veneration for commanders, who proceeded with ſo little unanimi- 
ty ; and the numerous army of the Proteſtants, like a vaſt machine 
whoſe parts are ill compacted, and which is deſtitute of any power 
ſufficient to move and regulate the whole, acted with 1 no conſiſten- 
Cy, vigour or effect. 


Tur Emperor, who was afraid that, by remaining at Ratiſbon, 
he would render it impoſſible for the Pope's forces to join him, 
having boldly advanced to Landſhut on the Iſer, the confede- 
rates loſt ſome days in deliberating whether it was proper to 
follow him into the territorics of the Duke of Bavaria, a neutral 
Prince, When at laſt they ſurmounted that ſcruple, and 


| began to move towards his camp, they ſuddenly abandoned the 


deſign, 
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deſign, and haſtened to attack Ratiſbon, in which town Charles Book VIII. 

could leave only a ſmall garriſon. Meanwhile the Papal. troops, "Xt 

amounting fully to that number which Paul had ſtipulated to 

furniſh, reached Landſhut, and were ſoon followed by fix thou- 

ſand Spaniards of the veteran bands ſtationed. in Naples. The 

confederates, after Schertel's ſpirited but fruitleſs expedition, 

ſeem to have permitted theſe forces to advance urmoleſted to the ( 
place of rendezvons, without any attempt to attack either them 
or the Emperor ſeparately, or to prevent their junction a. The 
Imperial army / amounted now to thirty-ſix thouſand men, and 
was ſtill: more formidable by the. diſcipline and valour of the 
troops, than by their number. Avila, commendador of Alcan- 
tara, who had been prefent in all the wars carried on by Charles, 

| and had ſerved in the armies which gained the memorable vic- 
1 tory at Pavia, which conquered Tunis, and / invaded France, 
1 gives this the preference to any martial force he had ever ſeen 
1 aſſembled y. Octavio Farneſe, the Popes grandſon, aſſiſted by 
the ableſt officers formed in the long wars between Charles and 
Francis, commanded the Italian auxiliaries. His brother, the 
Cardinal Farneſe, accompanied him, as Papal legate; and in 
order to give the war the appearance of a religious enterprize, 
he propoſed to march at the head of the army, with a croſs car- 
ried before him, and to publiſh Indulgences wherever he came 
to all who: ſhould give them any aſſiſtance, | as had anciently 
been the practice in the Cruzades againſt the Infidels. But this 
the Emperor ſtrictly prohibited, as inconſiſtent with all the decla- 
rations which he had made to the Germans of his own party; 
and the legate perceiving, to his aftoriſhment, that the exerciſe 
of the Proteſtant religion, the extirpation of which he con- 
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Poon. Vil fidered as the ſole objec of the war, was publickly pertmirted in 


the Imperial en, ſoon returned to diſguſt to Italy 


Tur bat of theſe troops enabled the Emperor to ſeri ſuch 
a reinforcement! to the garriſon of Ratiſbon, that the confeder- 
ates relinquiſhing all hopes of reducing that town, marched to- 
wards Ingoldſtadt on the Danube, near to which Charles was 
now encamped. Meanwhile they exclaimed loudly againſt the 
Emperor's nototious violation of the laws and conſtitution of 
the Empire, in having called in foreigners to lay waſte Ger- 
many, and to oppreſs its liberties. As in that age, the domi- 
nion of the Roman See was ſo odious to the Proteſtarits, that 
the name of the Pope alone was fuffictent to inſpire them with 
horror at any enterprize which he countenanced, and to raiſe in 
their minds the blackeſt' ſuſpicions, it came to be univerſally 
believed among them, that Paul, not ſatisfied with attacking 
them openly by force of arms, had-diſperſed his emiſſaries all over 
Germany to ſet on fire their towns and magazines, and to poiſon 
the wells and fountains of water. Nor did this rumour. ſpread 
only among the vulgar, being extravagant as well as frightful 
enough to make a deep impreſſion on their eredulity; even the 
leaders of the partv, blinded by their prejudices, publiſhed a 
declaration, in which they accuſed the Pope of having employed 
theſe Antichriſtian and diabolical arts againſt them *, Theſe 
ſentiments of the confederates were confirmed, in ſome mea- 
ſure, by the behaviour of the Papal troops, who, thinking nothing 
too rigorous towards Heretics anathematized by the church, 
were guilty of e exceſſes i in he Lutheran territories, and 
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aggravated the calamities of war, 'by mingling with it all the 
Wan | 


Taz firſt operations: in the field, however, did-not correſpond 
with the violence of thoſe paſſions which animated individuals, 
The Emperor had prudently taken the reſolution of avoiding- an 


action with an enemy ſo far ſuperior in number®, eſpecially as he 
foreſaw that nothing could keep a body compoſed of ſo many and 
ſuch diſſimilar members, from falling to pieces, but the preſſing to 


attack it with an inconſiderate precipitaney. The confederates, 
though it was no leſs evident that to them every moment's delay 
was pernicious, were ſtill prevented by the weakneſs or diviſion 
of their leaders from exerting that vigour, with which their 
ſttuation as well as the ardour of their ſoldiers ought to have 
inſpired them. Ow their arrival. at Ingolſtadt, they found the 


Emperor in a camp not remarkable for ſtrength, and ſurrounded: 


only by a ſlight entrenchment. Before the camp lay a plain of 
ſuch extent, as afforded ſufficient: ſpace for drawing out their 
whole army, and bringing it to act at once. Every conſidera- 
tion ſhould have determined them to have ſeized this opportu- 
nity of attacking the Emperor; and their vaſt ſuperiority in num- 
bers, the eagerneſs of their troops, together with the ſtability of 
the German infantry in pitched | battles, afforded them the moſt 
probable expectation of victory. The Landgrave urged this with 
great warmth, declaring that if the ſole command were veſted 
in him, he would terminate the war on that occaſion, and decide 
by one general action the ſate of the two parties. But the 
Elector, reflecting on the valour and diſcipline of the enemies 
forces, animated by the preſence of the Emperor, and conducted 
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Book. VIII. by the beſt officers of the age, would not venture upon an action, 


1546. 


which he thought to be ſo doubtful, as the attacking ſuch a body 
of veterans on ground which they themſelves had choſen, and 


while covered by fortifications which, tho! imperfect, would afford 
them no ſmall advantage in the combat. Notwithſtanding his 
heſitation and remonſtrances, it was agreed, to advance towards 


- | the Tnemies camp in battle array, in order to make trial whether 


The Emperor 
declines a 


battle. 


by that inſult; / and by a furious canonade which they began, 


they could draw the Imperialiſts out of their works. But the 


Emperor had too much ſagacity to fall into this ſnare, He 


adhered to his own ſyſtem with inflexible conſtarcy; and draw- 
ing up bis ſoldiers behind their trenches, that they might be ready 


to receive the confederates if they ſnould venture upon an aſſault, 


calmly waited their approach, and carefully reſtrained his own 


men from any excurſions or ſkirmiſhes that might bring on an 
engagement. Meanwhile, he rode along the lines, and addreſ- 


ſing the troops of the different nations in their own language, 
encouraged them by the chearfulneſs of his voice and counte- 


nance; he expoſed himſelf in places of greateſt. danger, and 


amidſt the warmeſt fire of the enemies artillery, the moſt 


numerous that had hitherto been brought into the field by 


any army. Rouzed by his example, not a man quitted his ranks; 
it was thought infamous to diſcover any ſymptom of fear when 
the Emperor appeared ſo intrepid; and the meaneſt ſoldier 


plainly perceived, that their declining the combat at preſeat was 
not the effect of timidity in their general, but the reſult of a 


well weighed caution. The confederates, after firing ſeveral 
hours on the Imperialiſts, with more noiſe and terror than exe- 
cution, ſeeing no proſpect of alluring them to fight on equal 
terms, retired to their own camp. The Emperor employed the 


night 
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night with ſuch diligence in ſtrengthening his works, that the con- Book VIII. 


federates, returning to the cannonade next day, found that, though 
they had now been willing to venture upon ſuch a bold experi- 
ment, the opportunity of making an attack with advantage was 
loſt e. | - 


Ar rex ſuch a diſcoyery of their own feebleneſs or irreſolution, 
and of the prudence as well as firmneſs of the Emperor's con- 
duct, the confederates turned their whole attention towards pre- 


— 
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venting the arrival of a powerful reinforcement of ten thouſand 


foot, and four thouſand horſe, which the Count de Buren was 
bringing to the Emperor from the Low-Countries. But though 
that general had to traverſe ſuch an extent of country; though 
his route lay through the territories of ſeveral ſtates warmly diſ- 
poſed to favour the confederates ; though they were apprized of 
his approach, and by their vaſt ſuperiority in numbers might 
eaſily have detached a force ſufficient to operpower him, he 
advanced with ſuch rapidity, and by ſuch well concerted move- 
ments, while they oppoſed him with ſuch remiſſneſs, and ſo little 
military ſkill, that he conducted this body to-the Imperial camp 
without any loſs 9, | | 


ArTer the arrival of the Flemings, in whom he placed great 
confidence, the Emperor altered, in ſome degree, his plan of ope- 
| rations, and began to act more upon the offenſive, though he 
ſtill avoided a battle with the utmoſt induſtry. He made himſelf 
maſter of Neuburg, Dillingen, and Donawert on the Danube; 
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of Nordlingen, and ; ſeveral other towns, ſituated on the moſt 
| conſiderable ſtreams that fall into that mighty river. By this he 
got the command of a great extent of country, though not with- 
out being obliged to engage in ſeveral ſharp encounters, of which 
the ſucceſs was various, nor without the moſt imminent danger 
oftener than once of being drawn into a battle. In this manner 
the whole autumn was ſpent; neither party gained any remark- 
able ſuperiority over the other, and nothing was yet done towards 


bringing the war to a period. The Emperor had often foretold, 
with confidence, that diſcord and the want of money would com- 
pel the confederates to diſperſe that unwieldy body, which they 
had neither abilities to guide, nor funds to ſupport :; but though 


he waited with impatience for the accompliſhment of his pre- 
diction, there was no proſpect of that event being at hand. 


Meanwhile, he himſelf began to ſuffer from the want of forage 


and proviſions z even the Catholic provinces being ſo much 
incenſed at the introduction of foreigners into the Empire, that 
they ſupplied them with reluctance, while the camp of the con- 
federates abounded with a profuſion of all neceſſaries, which the 
zeal of their friends in the adjacent countries furniſhed with the 


utmoſt liberaliry and good-will. Great numbers of the Italians 


and Spaniards, unaccuſtomed to the climate or food of Ger- 
many, were become unfit for ſervice through ſickneſs . Con- 


fiderable arrears were now due to the troops, who had ſcarce 


received any money fiom the beginning of the campaign; the 
Emperor, experiencing on this as well as on former occaſions, 


that his juriſdiction was more extenſive than his revenues, and 


Belli Sraalkalgici Commentarius Grzco ſermone ſcriptus a Joach. Came- 
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that the former enabled him to aſſemble a greater number of ſol- Book VIII. 


diers, than the latter were ſufficient to pay, Upon all theſe ac- 
counts, he found it difficult to keep his army in the field; ſome 
of his ableſt generals, and even the Duke of Alva himſelf, per- 
ſevering and obſtinate as he uſually was in the proſecution of 
every meaſure, adviſing him to diſperſe his troops into winter- 
quarters. But as the arguments urged againſt any plan which 
he had adopted, rarely made much impreſſion upon the Empe- 
ror, he paid no regard to their opinion, and determined to con- 
nue his efforts in order to weary out the confederates ; being 
well affured that if he could once oblige them to ſeparate, there 
was little probability of their uniting again in a body.s. Still, 
however, it remained a doubtful point, whether his ſteadineſs 
was molt likely to fail, or their zeal to be exhauſted. It was till 
uncertain which party, by firſt dividing its forces, would give the 
ſuperiority to the other ; when an unexpected event decided the 
conteſt, and occaſioned a total reverſe in the affairs of the con- 
federates. g 


Maurice of Saxony having, by the arts which have already 
been deſcribed, inſinuated himſelf into the Emperor's confi- 
dence, no ſooner ſaw hoſtilities ready to break out between him 
and the confederates of Smalkalde, than vaſt proſpects of 
ambition began to open upon him. That portion of Saxony, 
which deſcended to him from his anceſtors, was far from ſatiſ- 
fying his aſpiring mind; and he perceived with pleaſure the 
apptoach of civil war, as amidſt the revolutions or convulſions 
which it occaſions, opportunities which at other times are 
ſought in vain, of acquiring new power as well as additional 
dignity, preſent themſelves to an enterprizing ſpirit. As he was 
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thoroughly acquainted with the ſtate of the two contending par- 
ties, and the qualities of their leaders, he did not heſitate long 


in determining on which ide the greateſt advantages were to be 


expected. Having revolved all theſe things in his own mind, and 
having taken his final reſolution of joining the Emperor, he 
prudeatly determined to declare early in his favour; that, by the 


merit of this, he might acquire a title to a proportional recom- 
pence. With this view, he had repaired to Ratiſbon i in the month 


of May, . under pretext of attending , the diet; and after many 


conferences with Charles or his miniſters, he concluded, though 


with the moſt myſterious ſecrecy, a treaty in which he engaged 
to concur in aſſiſting, the Emperor as a faithful ſubject ; and 
Charles, in return, ſtipulated to, beſtow on him all the ſpoils 
of the Elector of Saxony, his dignities as well as territories b. 
Hiſtory ſcarce records any treaty which can be conſidered as a 
more manifeſt violation of the moſt powerful principles which 
ought to influence human actions. Maurice, a profeſſed Pro- 
teſtant, at a time when the belief of religion, as well as zeal for 
it intereſts, took ſtrong poſſeſſion of every mind, binds himſelf 


to contribute his aſſiſtance towards carrying on a war, which had 


manifeſtly no other object than the extirpation of the Proteſtant 


_ doctrines, He engages to take arms againſt his father-in-law, 


and to ſtrip his neareſt relation of his honours and dominions. 
He joins a dubious friend againſt a known benefactor, ta whom 
his obligations were bath great and recent, Nor was the Prince 


who ventured upon all this, one of thoſe audacious politicians, 
who, provided they can accompliſh their ends, and ſecure their 


intereſt, diſregard avowedly the moſt ſacred obligations, and 


glory in contemning whatever is honourable or decent. Mau- 


b Hargc, Annal. Brabant. vol. i. 638. Struvii Corp. 1048. Thuan. 84. 
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© ſelf was, in ſome degree, 
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rice's conduct, if the whole muſt be aſcribed to policy, was more 
artful and maſterly ; he executed his plan in all its parts, and yet 
endeavoured to preſerve, in every ſtep which he took, the appear- 
ance of what was fair, and virtuous, and laudable. It is probable, 
from his ſubſequent behaviour, that with regard to the Proteſtant 
religion at leaſt, his intentions were upright, that he fondly truſt- 
ed to the Emperor's promiſes for its ſecutity, but that, according 
to the fate of all who refine too much in policy, and who tread in 
dark and crooked paths, in attempting to deceive others, he him- 
deceived. 


His firſt care, however, was to keep theſe engagements with 
the Emperor cloſely concealed : and fo perfect a maſter was he 
in the art of diſſimulation, that the confederates, notwithſtanding his 
declining all connections with them, and his remarkable aſſiduity in 
paying court to the Emperor, ſeemed to have entertained no ſuſpi 
cion of his deſigns. | Even the Elector of Saxony, when he march- 
ed at the beginning of the campaign to join his aſſociates, commit- 


ted his dominions to his protection, which Maurice, with an inſidi- 


ous appearance of friendſhip, readily undertook . But ſcarce had 
the Elector taken the field, when Maurice began to conſult privately 


with the King of the Romans how to invade thaſe very territorics, 


with the defence of which he was entruſted. Soon after, the Em- 
peror ſent him a copy of the Imperial ban denounced againſt the 
Elector ang Landgrave. As he was next heir to the former, and par- 
ticularly intereſted in preventing ſtrangers from getting his dominions 
into their poſſeſſion, Charles required him, not only for his own fake, 
but upon the allegiance and duty which he owed to the head of the 
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Empire, inſtantly to ſeize and detain in his hands the forfeited 
eſtates of the Elector; warning him, at the ſame time, that if 
he neglected to obey theſe commands, he ſhould be held as ac- 
ceſſary to the crimes of his kinſman, and be liable to the ſame 
puniſhment x. | 


Tas artifice, which it is probable Maurice himſelf ſuggeſted, 
was employed by him in order that his conduct towards the 
Elector might ſeem a matter of neceſſity but not of choice, an act 
of obedience to his ſuperior, rather than a voluntary invaſion of 
the rights of his kinſman and ally. But in order to give ſome 
more ſpecious appearance to this thin veil with which he endeavour- 
to cover his ambition, he had called together, ſoon after his return 
from Ratiſbon, the ſtates of his country; and repreſenting to them 
that a civil war between the Emperor and confederates of Smal- 


kalde was now become unavoidable, deſired their advice with regard 


to the part which he ſhould act in that event. They being prepar 
ed, no doubt, and tutored before-hand, as well as deſirous of gra- 
tifying their Prince, whom they both eſteemed and loved, gave ſuch 
counſel as they knew would be moſt agreeable; adviſing him to 
offer his mediation towards reconciling the contending parties; 
but if that were rejected, and he could obtain proper ſecurity 
for the Proteſtant religion, they delivered it as their opinion 
that he ought in all other points, to yield obedience to the 
Emperor. Upon receiving the Imperial reſcript, together with 
the ban againſt the Elector and Landgrave, he ſummoned 
me ſtates of his country a ſecond time; he laid before them 
the orders which he had received, and the puniſhment 
with which he was threatened in caſe of diſobedience; he 
* Sleid. 391. Thuan. 84. 
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acquainted them that the confederates had reſuſed to admit of his Book VIII. 


mediation, and that the Emperor had given him the moſt ſatis- 
factory declarations with regard to religion; he mentioned his 


own intereſt in ſecuring poſſeſſion of the electoral dominions, to- 


gether with the danger of allowing ſtrangers to obtain an eſta- 
bliſhment in Saxony; and upon the whole, as the point under de- 
liberation reſpected his ſubjects no leſs than himſelf, he deſired to 
know their ſentiments how he ſhould ſteer in that difficult and ar- 
duous conjuncture. The ſtates, no leſs obſequious and complaiſant, 


than formerly, relying on the Emperor's promiſes as a perfect 


ſecurity for their religion, propoſed that, before he had recourſe 
to more violent methods, they would write to the Elector, ex- 
horting him, as the beſt means of appeaſing the Emperor, and 
of preventing his dominions. from being ſeized by foreign or 
hoſtile powers, to give his conſent that Maurice ſhould take poſ- 
ſeſſion of them quietly and without oppoſition. Maurice him- 
ſelf ſeconded their arguments in a letter to the Landgrave, his 
father-in-law. Such an extravagant propoſition was rejected with 
the ſcorn and indignation which it deſerved. The Landgrave, in 
return to Maurice, taxed him with his treachery and ingratitude 
towards a kinſman to whom he was fo deeply indebted ; he 


treated with contempt his affectation of executing the Imperial 


ban, which he could not but know to be altogether void, by the 
unconſtitutional and arbitrary manner in which it had been iſſued; 
he beſought him, not to ſuffer himſelf to be ſo far blinded by am- 
bition, as to forget the obligations of honour and friendſhip, or to 
betray the Proteſtant religion, the extirpation of which out of Ger- 
many, even by the acknowledgment of the Pope himſelf, was the 
great object of the preſent war l. 
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Bur Maurice had proceeded too far to be diverted from pur- 
ſuing his plan by reproaches or arguments; Nothing now re- 
mained but to execute with vigour, what he had hitherto carried 
on by artifice and diſſimulation. Nor was his boldneſs in action 
inferior to his ſubtlety in contrivance. Having aſſembled about 
twelve thouſand men, he ſuddenly invaded one part of the elec- 


| toral provinces, while Ferdinand with an army compoſed of Bohe- 


mians and Hungarians over-ran the other. Maurice, in two ſharp 
encounters, defeated the troops which the Elector had left to guard 
his country ; and improving theſe advantages to the utmoſt, made 
himſelf maſter of the whole Electorate, except Wittemberg, 


Gotha and Eiſenach, which being places of conſiderable ſtrength, 


and defended by ſufficient garriſons, refuſed to open their gates. 
The news of theſe rapid conqueſts ſoon reached the Imperial and 
confederate camps. In the former, their ſatisfaction with an event, 
which it was foreſeen would be productive of the moſt important 
3 was expreſſed by every poſſible demonſtration of 
joy. The latter was filled with aſtoniſhment and terror. The 
name — Maurice was mentioned, with execration, as an apoſtate 
from religion, a betrayer of German liberty, and a contemner 
of the moſt ſacred and natural ties. Every thing that the rage or 


invention of tke party could ſuggeſt, in order to blacken and render 


him odious; invectives, ſatires and lampoons, the furious decla- 
mations of their preachers, together with the rude wit of their 
authors, were all employed againſt him. While he, truſting to 
che arts which he had ſo long practiſed, as if his actions could have 
admitted of any ſerious juſtification, publiſned a manifeſto, con- 
taining the ſame frivolous reaſons for his conduct, which he had 
formerly alledged in the meeting of * ſtates, and in his letter to 
the Mo m. 
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Taz Elector, upon the firſt intelligence of Maurice's motions, 
propoſed to return home with his troops for the defence of 
Saxony. But the deputies of the league, aſſembled at Ulm, 
prevailed on him, at that time, to remain with the army, and 
to prefer the ſucceſs of the common cauſe before the ſecurity of 
his own dominions. At length the ſufferings and complaints of 
his ſubjecto increaſed ſo much, that he diſcovered the utmoſt 
impatience to ſet out, in order to reſcue them from the op- 
preſſion of Maurice, and from the cruelty of the Hungarians, 
who having been accuſtomed to that licentious and mercileis 


| ſpecies of war which was thought lawful againſt the Turks, 


committed, wherever they came, the wildeſt acts of rapine and 
violence. This deſire of the Elector's was ſo natural and fo 


warmly urged, that the deputics at Ulm, though fully ſenſible 


of the unhappy conſequences of dividing their army, durſt not 
refuſe their conſent, how unwilling ſoever to grant it. In this 
perplexity, they repaired to the camp of the confederates at 
Giengen on the Brenz, in order. to conſult their conſtituents. 
Nor were they leſs at a loſs what to determine in this preſſing 
emergence. But, after having conſidered ſeriouſly the open 
deſertion of ſome of their allies ; the ſcandalous lukewarmneſs of 
others who had hitherto contributed nothing towards the war; 
the intolerable load which had fallen, of conſequence, upon ſuch 


members as were moſt zealous for the cauſe, or moſt faithful to 


their engagements ; the ill ſucceſs of all their endeavours to ob- 
of the ſeaſon; together with the great number of ſoldiers, and even 
officers, who had, on that account, quitted the ſervice; they ebn- 
cluded that nothing could fave them, but eitheir the bringing 
the conteſt to the immediate deciſion of a battle by attacking the 
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Imperial -army, 'or an accommodation of all their differeuces with 
Charles by a treaty. Such was the deſpondency and dejection which 
now oppreſſed the party, that of theſe two they choſe what was 
moſt feeble and unmanly, empowering a miniſter, of the Elector 
of Brandenburg to propound overtures of *. in their name to 
"0 * 


5 ſooner did Charles. perceive this 8 3 1 
had ſo lately threatened to drive him out of Germany, condeſcend- 


ing to make the firſt advances towards an agreement, than conclud- 


ing their ſpirit to be gone, or their union to be broken, he immediate- 
Iõy aſſumed the tone of a conqueror; and as if they had been already 
at his mercy, would not hear of a negociation, but upon condition of 
the Elector of Saxony 's conſenting previouſly to give up himſelf and 
his dominions abſolutely to his diſpoſal». ., As nothing more intoler- 
able or ignominious could have been preſcribed, even in the 
worſt ſituation of; their affairs, it is vo, wonder this propoſi- 
tion was rejected by a party, humbled and diſconcerted rather 
than ſubdued. But though they refuſed to ſubmit tamely to the 
Empere or's will, they wanted ſpirit to purſue the only plan which 
could have preſerved their independence z,, and forgetting, that 
it was the union of their troops in one body which had hitherto 
rendered the confederacy, formidable, and had more than once 
obliged: the Imperialiſts to think of quitting the field, they 
inconſiderately abandoned that advantage, which, in ſpite of 
the; diverſion, in Saxony, would ſtill have kept - the. Emperor 
in, axe; and yielding to the Elector's intreaties, conſent- 
ed to his e of 2 the: army. Nine thouſand 
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men were left in the duchy of Wurtemberg, in order to protect 
that province, as well as the free cities of Upper Germany; a 
conſiderable body marched with the Elector towards Saxony; but 
the greater part returned with their reſpective n into their 
' own countries, and were diſperſed there o. 


Tux moment the troops "is. he the confederacy ceaſed to 

be the object of terror; and the members of it, who while 
they compoſed part of a great body had felt but little anxiety 
about their own ſecurity, began to tremble when they reflected 
that they now ſtood expoſed ſingly to the whole weight of the 
Emperor's vengeance; Charles did not allow them leiſure to 
recover from their conſternation, or to form any new ſchemes of 
union. As ſoon as the confederates began to retire, he put his 
army in motion, and though it was now the depth of winter, 
he: reſolved to keep the field, in order to make the moſt of that 
fayourable juncture for which he had waited ſo long. Some 
ſmall towns in ,which the enemy had left garriſons immediately 
opened their gates. Norlingen, Rotenberg and Hall, Imperial 

cities, ſubmitted ſoon after, ' Though Charles could not prevent 
the Elector from levying, as he retreated, large contributions 
upon the archbiſhop of Mentz, the abbot of Fulda, and other 
eccleſiaſtics ey, this was more than balanced by the ſubmiſſion 
of Uhn, one of the chief cities of Suabia, highly diſtinguiſhed 
by its zeal for the Smalkaldic league. As ſoon as an example 
was ſet of deſerting the common cauſe, the reſt of the members 
became inſtantly impatient to follow it, and ſeemed afraid leſt 
others, by getting the ſtart of them in returning to their duty, 
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Book. VIII ſhould, on that account, obtain more favourable terms. The 


Elector Palatine, a weak Prince, who, notwithſtanding his pro- 
feſſions of neutrality, had, very prepoſterouſly, ſent to the con- 
federates four hundred horfe, a body ſo inconſiderable as to be 
ſcarce any addition to their ſtrength, but great enough to render 
him guilty in the eyes of the Emperor, made his acknowledge- 
ments in the moſt abject manner. The inhabitants of Augſburg, 
ſhaken by fo many inſtances of apoſtacy, expelled the brave 
Schertel out of their city, and accepted ſuch conditions as the 
pre was page od oma them. 


Tus Duke of Wurtemberg, though among the firſt who had 
offered to ſubmit, was obliged to ſue for pardon on his knees, 
and even after this mortifying humiliation obtained it with 
difficulty dq. Memmingen, and other free cities in the circle of 
Suabia, being now abandoned by all their former aſſociates, found 
it neceſſary to provide for their on ſafety by throwing them- 
ſelves on the Emperor's mercy. ' "Straſburg and Frankfort on 
the Maine, cities far remote from the feat of danger, diſcovered 
no greater ſteddineſs than thoſe which lay more expoſed. Thus 
a corifederacy, lately ſo powerful as to ſhake the Imperial throne, 
fell to pieces and was diſſolved in the ſpace of a few weeks; 
ſcarce any member of that forraidable combination now remain- 
ing in arms, but the Elector and Landgrave, whom the Empe- 
ror, having from the beginning marked out as the victims of his 
vengeance, was at no pains to reconcile. Nor did he grant 
thoſe who fubmitted to him a generous and unconditional par- 
don. Conſcious of his own fuperiority, he treated them both 
with * and rigour. All the _—_ in perſon, and 
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in the humble poſture of ſupplicants. As the Emperor labowed 
under great difficulties from the want of money, he impoſed 
heavy fines upon them, which he levied with moſt rapacious 
exactneſs. The Duke of Wurtemberg paid three hundred 
thouſand crowns; the city of Augſburg an hundred and fifty 
thouſand; Ulm an hundred thouſand; Frankfort eighty thou- 
ſand; Memmingen fifty thouſand; and the reſt in proportion 
to their abilities, or their different degrees of guilt. They were 
obliged, beſides, to renounce the league of Smalkalde; to fur- 
niſh aſſiſtance, if required, towards executing the Imperial ban 
againſt the Elector and Landgrave; to give up their artillery 
and warlike ſtores to the Emperor ; to admit garriſons into their 
principal cities and places of ſtrength; and in this diſarmed and 
dependent ſituation, to expect the final award which the Empe- 
ror ſhould think proper to pronounce when the war came to an 
iſſue . But, amidſt the great variety of articles dictated by 
Charles on this occaſion, he, in conformity to his original plan, 
took care that nothing relating to religion ſhould be inſerted ; 
and to ſuch a degree were the confederates humbled or over- 
awed, that, forgetting the zeal which had ſo long animated them, 
they were ſollicitous only about their ſafety, without venturing to 
inſiſt on a point, the mention of which they ſaw him avoiding 
with ſo much induſtry. The inhabitants of Memmingen alone 
made ſome feeble efforts to procure a promiſe of protection in 
the exerciſe of their religion, but were checked ſo ſeverely by 
the Emperor's miniſters, that they inſtantly fell from their 
demand. 
r Sleid. 411, &c. Thuar, lib. iv. p. 125. Mem. de Ribier, tom. i. 606. 
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Tux Elector of Cologne, whom, notwithſtanding the ſentence of 
excommunication iſſued againſt him by the Pope, Charles had hi- 
therto allowed to remain in poſſeſſion of the archiepiſcopal ſee, being 
now required by the Emperor to ſubmit to the cenſures of the church, 
this virtuous and diſintereſted prelate, unwilling to expoſe his ſub- 
jects, on his account, to the miſeries of war, voluntarily reſigned 
that high dignity. With a moderation becoming his age and cha- 
racter, he choſe to enjoy truth together with the exerciſe of his reli- 
gion inthe retirement of a private life, rather than to difturb ſociety 
by engaging in a a doubtful and violent ſtruggle in order to retain 


* office «. 


MEANWHILE Pic Elector of Saxony . the ae of 
his country. As Maurice could aſſemble no force equal to 
the army which accompanied him, he, in a ſhort time, not only 
recovered poſſeſſion of his own territories, but over-ran Miſnia, 
and ſtripped his rival of all that belonged to him except Dreſ- 
den and Leipſic, which being towns of ſome ſtrength could not 
be ſuddenly reduced. Maurice, obliged to quit the field, and 
to ſhut himſelf up in his capital, diſpatched courier after cou- 
rier to the Emperor, repreſenting his dangerous ſituation, and 
ſolliciting him with the moſt earneſt importunity to march 
immediately to his relief, But Charles, buſy at that time in 
preſcribing terms to ſuch members of the league as were daily 
returning to their ' allegiance; thought it ſufficient to detach 
Albert Marquis of Brandenburg-Anſpach with three thouſand 
men to his aſſiſtance, Albert, though an enterprizing and active 
officer, allowed himſelf to be ſurprized by the Elector, who 
killed many of his troops, difperſed the remainder, and took 
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him priſonert. Maurice continued as much expoſed as formerly; 
and if his enemy had known how to. improve the opportunity which 
preſented itſelf, his ruin muſt have been immediate and unavoidable. 
But the Elector, no leſs ſlow and dilatory when inveſted with the 
ſole command, than he had been formerly when joined in autho- 
rity with a partner, never gave any proof of military activity 
but in this enterprize againſt Albert. Inſtead of marching 
directly towards Maurice, whom the defeat of his ally had 
greatly alarmed, he inconſiderately liſtened to overtures of accom- 
modation, which his artful antagoniſt propoſed with no other 
intention than to amuſe him, and to ſlacken the vigour of his 


operations. 


Sucn, indeed, was the poſture of the Emperor's affairs 
that he could not march inſtantly to the relief of his ally. 
Soon after the ſeparation. of the confederate army, he, in order 
to eaſe himſelf of the burden of maintaining a ſuperfluous num- 


ber of troops, had diſmiſſed the count of Buren with his Flem- 


ings v, imagining that the Spaniards. and Germans, together 
with the papal forces, would be fully ſufficient to cruſh any 
degree of vigour that yet remained among the members of the 
league. But Paul, growing wiſe too late, began now to diſcern 
the imprudence of that meaſure, from which the more ſagacious 
Venetians had endeavoured in vain to diſſuade him, The rapid 
progreſs of the Imperial arms, and the eaſe with which they, 
had broken a combination that appeared ſo firm and powerful, 
opened at length his eyes, made him forget at once all the 
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advantages which he had expected from ſuch a compleat triumph 


over hereſy, and placed, in the ſtrongeſt light, his own impolitic 
conduct, in having contributed towards acquiring for Charles fuch 
an immenſe increaſe of power, as would enable him, after oppreſ- 
ſing the liberties of Germany, to give law with abſolute authority 
to all the ſtates of Italy. The moment he perceived his error, he 
endeavoured to correct it. Without giving the Emperor any 
warning of his intention, he ordered Farneſe, his grandſon, to return 
inſtantly to Italy with all the troops under his command, and at the 
ſame time recalled the licence which he had granted Charles, of 
appropiating, to his own uſe, a large ſhare of the church. lands in 


Spain. He was not deſtitute of pretences to juſtify this abrupt 


1 44% 


deſertion of his ally. The term of fix months, during which the 
ſtipulations in their treaty were to eontinue in force, was now expi- 


red; the league, in oppoſition to which their alliance had been 


framed, ſeemed to be entirely diſſipated; Charles, in all his nego- 


— cations with the Princes and cities which had ſubmitted to his will, 


had neither conſulted the Pope, nor had allotted him any part of the 
conqueſts which he had made, nor had communicated to him any 
ſhare in the vaſt contributions that he had raiſed. He had not even 
made any proviſion for the ſuppreſſion of hereſy, or the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the catholic religion, which were Paul's chief inducements 
to beſtow the treaſures of the church ſo liberally in carrying on the 
war. Theſe colours, how ſpecious ſoever, did not conceal from 


the Emperor that ſecret jealouſy which was the true motive of 
the Pope's conduct. But, as Paul's orders with regard to the 


march of his troops were no leſs peremptory than unexpected, 
it was impoſſible to prevent their retreat. Charles exclaimed 
loudly againſt his treachery, in abandoning him ſo unſeaſon- 
_ ably, 
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ably, while he was proſecuting a war undertaken in compliance Book VIII. 

will his earneſt ſollicitations, and from which, if ſucceſsful, ſo wr” 

much honour and advantage would redound to the church. To 
complaints he added threats and expoſtulations. But Paul re- 

mained inflexible ; his troops continued their march towards the 

eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; and in an elaborate memorial, intended as an 

apology for his behaviour, he diſcovered new and more manifeſt 

ſymptoms of alienation from the Emperor, together with a deep 

rooted terror of his power *. Charles weakened by the withdraw- 

ing of ſo great a body from his army, which was already much 

diminiſhed by the number of garriſons that he had been obliged 

to throw into the towns which had capitulated, found it neceſſary 

ro recruit his forces by new levies, before he could venture to 


march in perſon towards Saxony. 


Tux fame and ſplendor of his ſucceſs could not have failed A conſpiracy 


to overturn 


of attracting ſuch multitudes of ſoldiers into his ſervice from all the govern- 
the extenſive territories now ſubjeA to his authority, as muſt — 
have ſoon put him in a condition of taking the field againſt the 

Elector; but the ſudden and violent eruption of a conſpiracy at 

Genoa, as well as the great revolutions which that event, ex- 

tremely myſterious in its firſt appearances, ſeemed to portend, 

obliged him to avoid entangling himſelf in new operations in 

Germany, before he had fully diſcovered its ſource and tendency. 

The form of government which had been eſtabliſhed in Genoa, 

at the time when Andrew Doria reſtored liberty to his country, 


though calculated to obliterate the memory of former diſſenſions, 


* F. Paul. 208. Pallavic. par. ii. p. 5. Thvan. 126. 


Wan 2. and 
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Book: VIII. and received at firſt with eager approbation, did not, after a trial 

* of near twenty years, give univerſal ſatisfaction to theſe turbu- 

| lent and factious republicans. As the entire adminiſtration of 

affairs was now lodged in a certain number of noble families, 

many, envying them that pre-eminence, wiſhed for the reſtitution 

The object of of a popular government, to which they had been accuſtomed ; 

the conſpira- and though all reverenced the diſintereſted virtue of Doria, 
tors, | 

and admired his talents, not a few were jealous of that aſcen- 

dant which he had acquired in all the councils of the common- 

wealth, His age however, his moderation, and love of liberty, 

afforded ample ſecurity to his countrymen, that he would not 

abuſe his power, nor ſtain the cloſe of his days by attempting 

to overturn that fabrick, which it had been the labour and 

pride of his life to erect. But that authority and influence, 

which in his hands were innocent, they eaſily ſaw would prove 

deſtructive, if uſurped by any citizen of greater ambition, or 

leſs virtue. A citizen of this dangerous character had actually 

formed ſuch pretenſions, and with ſome proſpe& of ſucceſs, 

Giannetino Doria, whom his grand uncle Andrew deſtined to 

be the heir of his private fortune, aimed likewiſe at being his 

ſucceſſor in power. His temper haughty, inſolent, and over- 

bearing to ſuch a degree as would ſcarce have been tolerated in 

one born to reign, was altogether inſupportable in the citizen 

of a free ſtate; and the more ſagacious among the  Genoeſe 

already feared and hated him as the enemy of thoſe liberties for 

| which they were indebted to his uncle, While Andrew him- 

A 1 © ſelf, blinded by that violent and undiſcerning affection which 

| perſons in advanced age often contract for the younger members 

of their family, ſet no bounds to the indulgence with which he 

treated 
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treated him; ſeeming leſs ſollicitous to ſecure and perpetuate the 
freedom of the commonwealth, than to aggrandize that undeſerv- 


Bur whatever ſuſpicion of Doria's deſigns, or whatever dif- 
ſatisfaction with the ſyſtem of adminiſtration in the common- 
wealth, theſe circumſtances might have occaſioned, they would 
have ended, it is probable, in nothing more than murmurings 
and complaints, if John Lewis Fieſco Count of Lavagna, obſerv- 
ing this growing diſguſt, had not been encouraged by it to at- 
tempt one of the boldeſt actions recorded in hiſtory. That 
young nobleman, the richeſt and moſt illuſtrious ſubject in the 
republick, poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, all the qualities which 
win upon the human heart, which command reſpect, or ſecure at- 
tachment. -He was graceful and majeſtic in his perſon ; magni- 
ficent to profuſion; of a generoſity that prevented the wiſhes of 
his friends, and exceeded the expectations of ſtrangers; of an 
inſinuating addreſs, gentle manners and a flowing affability. But 
under the appearance of theſe virtues, which ſeemed to form him 
for enjoying and adorning civil life, he concealed all the diſpo- 
fitions which mark men out for taking the lead in the moſt danger- 
ous and dark conſpiracies; an inſatiable and reſtleſs ambition, a 
courage unacquainted with fear, and a mind that diſdained ſub- 
ordination. Such a temper could ill brook that ſtation of infe- 
riority, wherein he was placed in the republick ; and as he envied 
the power which the elder Doria had acquired, he was filled with 
indignation at the thoughts of its deſcending, like an hereditary 
polleſſion, to Giannetino. Theſe various paſſions, preying with 
violence on his turbulent and aſpiring mind, determined him 
Q 2 to 
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ſubmit. _ 


AT firſt he thought of an alliance with Francis, and even pro- 
poſed it to the French ambaſſador at Rome, as the moſt effectual 


means of accompliſhing this; and after expelling: Doria together 


with the Imperial faction by his aſſiſtance, he reſolved to put the 
publick once more under the protection of that Monarch, hop- 
ing in return for that ſervice to he entruſted with the principal 


' ſhare in the adminiſtration of government. But having com- 


municated his ſcheme to a few choſen confidents, from whom 


| he kept nothing ſecret, Vertina, the chief of them, a man of 


deſperate fortune, capable alike of adviſing and of executing the 
moſt audacious deeds, rernonſtrated with earneftneſs againſt the 
folly of expoſing himſelf to the moſt imminent danger, while 
he allowed another to reap all the fruits of his fucceſs; and 
exhorted him - warmly to aim himſelf at that pre-eminence in 
his country, to which he was deſtined by his illuſtrious birth, 
was called bythe: voios oF "his" fellow citizens, and would be 
raiſed by the zeal of his friends. This diſcourſe opened ſuch 
vaſt proſpects to Fieſco, and fo ſuitable to his genius, that 
abandoning his own plan, he eagerly adopted that of Verrina. 
The other perſons preſent, though ſenſible of the hazardous 
nature of the undertaking did not chuſe to condemn what their 
patron had ſo warmly approved. It was inſtantly reſolved, in 
this dark cabal, to aſſaſſinate the two Dorias as well as the prin- 
cipal perſons of their party, to overturn the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of 
government, and to place Fieſco on the ducal throne of Genoa. 


 Fime, however, and Ty were requiſite to ripen ſuch 


a deſign 
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a deſign for execution; and while he was employed in carrying on 
theſe, Fieſco made it his chief care to guard againſt every thing 
that might betray his ſecret, or create ſuſpicion. The diſguiſe 
he aſſumed was of all others the moſt impenetrable. He ſeemed 
to be abandoned entirely to pleaſure and diſſipation. A perpetual 
gaiety, diverſified by the purſuit of all the amuſements becoming 
his age and rank, engroſſed, in appearance, the whole of his time 
and thoughts. But amidſt this hurry of diſſipation, he proſe- 
cuted his plan with the moſt cool attention, neither retarding 
the deſigu by à timid. heſitation, nor precipitating. the execu- 
tion by an exceſs of impatience. He continued his correſpon- 
dence with the French ambaſſador at Rome, though without 
communicating to him his real intentions, that by his means he 
might ſecure the protection of the French arms, if hereafter he 
ſhould. find it neceffary to call them to his aid. He entered 
into a cloſe confederacy with Farneſe Duke of Parma, who 
being diſguſted with the Emperor for refuſing to grant him the 
inveſtiture of that dutchy, was eager. to promote any meaſure 
that tended to diminiſh: his influence in Italy, or to ruin a fami- 
ly ſo implicitely devoted to him as that of Doria. Being ſenſible 
that in a maritime ſtate, the acquiſition of naval power was 
what he ought chiefly to aim at, he purchaſed four galleys from 
the Pope, who probably was not unacquainted with the defign 
which he had formed, and did not diſapprove of it. Under co- 
lour of fitting out one of theſe gallies to ſail on a cruiſe againſt 
the Turks, he not only aſſembled a good number of his own vaſ- 
ſals, but engaged in his ſervice many bold adventurers, wham 
the truce between the Emperor and Solyman had 48 of 
their uſual occupation and ſubſiſtence. 
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” Waite Fieſco was taking theſe important ſteps, he We 
ſo admirably his uſual appearance of being devoted intirely to 
pleaſure and amuſement, and paid court with ſuch artful ad- 
dreſs to the two Dorias, as impoſed not only on the generous 
and unſuſpicious mind of Andrew, but deceived Giannetino, 
who conſcious of his own criminal intentions, was more apt to 
diſtruſt the deſigns of others. So many inſtruments being now * 
prepared, nothing remained but to ſtrike the blow. Various 
conſultations were held by Fieſco with his confidents, in order 
to ſettle the manner of doing it with the greateſt certainty and 
effect. At firſt, they propoſed to murder the Dorias and their 
chief adherents, during the celebration of high maſs iii the prin- 
cipal*church'; but as Andrew was often abſent from theſe reli- 
gious ſolemnities, on account of his great age, that deſign was 
laid aſide. It was then concerted that Fieſco ſhould invite the 
uncle and nephew, with all their friends whom he had marked 
out as victims, to his houſe; where it would be eaſy to cut them 
off at once without danger or reſiſtance; but as Giannetifo was 
obliged to leave the town on the day which they had choſen, it 
became neceſſary likewiſe to alter this plan. They at laſt deter- 


mined to attempt by open force, what they found difficult to effect 
by ſtratagem, and fixed on the night between the ſecond and 


_ third of January, for the execution of their enterprize. The time 


was choſen with great propriety ; for as the Doge of the former 
year was to quit his office, according to cuſtom, on the firſt of 
the month, and his ſucceſſor could not be elected ſooner than the 


fourth, the republick remained during that interval in a fort of 


anarchy, and Fieſco might _ leſs Aalener take . of the 


vacant dignity. 
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Taz morning of that day Fieſco employed in viſiting his 
friends, paſſing ſome hours among them with a ſpirit as gay 
and unembarraſſed as at other times. Towards evening, he 
paid court to the Dorias with his uſual marks of reſpect, and 
ſurveying their countenance and behaviour with the atten- 
tion natural in his ſituation, was happy to obſerve the per- 
fect ſecurity in which they remained, without the leaſt fore- 
ſight or dread of that ſtorm which had been ſo long a gather- 
ing, and was now ready to burſt over their heads. From 
their palace he haſtened to his 'own, which ſtood by itſelf in 
the middle of a large court, ſurrounded by a high wall. The 
gates had been ſet open in the morning, and all perſons, with- 
out diſtinction, were allowed to enter, but ſtrong guards poſted 
within the court ſuffered no one to return. Verrina, mean- 
while, and a few perſons truſted with the ſecret of the con- 
ſpiracy, after conducting Fieſco's vaſſals, as well as the crews of 
his gallies into the palace in ſmall bodies, with as little noiſe as 
poſſible, diſperſed themſelves through the city, and in the name of 
their patron, invited to an entertainment the principal citizens 
whom they knew to be diſguſted with the adminiſtration of the 
Dorias, and to have both inclination and courage to attempt a 
change in the government. Of the vaſt number of perſons who 
now filled the palace, a few only knew for what purpoſe: they 
were aſſembled, the reſt aſtoniſhed at finding inſtead of the pre- 
parations for a feaſt, a court crouded with armed men, and apart- 
ments filled with the inſtruments of war, gazed on each other 
with a mixture of impatience, curioſity and terror. 


WatLe their minds were in this ſtate of ſuſpence and agita- 
tion, Fieſco appeared. With a look full of alacrity and con- 
| fidence, 
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Book VII. fidetice, he addreſſed himſelf to the perſons of chief diſtinction, 


|  fellingthen, that they were not now: called to partake of the pleaſure 
of an entertainment, but to join in a deed of valour, which would 
lead them to liberty and immortal renown. He ſet before their eyes 
the exorbitant as well as intolerable authority of the elder Doria, 
which the ambition of Giannetino, and the partiality of the Em- 
peror to a family more devoted to him than to their country, was 
about to enlarge and to render perp®tual, This unrighteous do- 
mination, continued he, you have it now in your power to ſubvert, 
and to eſtabliſh the freedom of your country on a firm ba- 
ſis. The tyrarts muſt be cut off. I have, taken the moſt effectual 
meaſures for this purpoſe. My aſſociates are numerous. I can de- 
petid'oa/ allies and protectors if neeeſſary. Happily the tyrants are 
as ſecure as I have been provident. Their inſolent contempt of 
their countrymen,” has baniſhed the ſuſpicion and timidity which 
uſually render the guilty quick-ſighted to diſcern, as well as ſagaci- 
ous to guard againſt the vengeance: which they deſerve. They. will 
now feel the blow; befi re they ſuſpect any hoſtile hand to be nigh, 
Let us then ſally forth, that we may deliver our country by one ge- 
nerous effort, almoſt - unaccompanied with danger, and certain of 
fucbeſs. Fheſe words, uttered with that irreſiſtible fervout which ani- 
mates tlie mind When rouzed by great objects, made the deſired 
impreſſion on the audience. Fioſco's vaſſals, ready to execute 
whatever their maſter - ſhould- command, received his diſcourſe 
With a murmur of applauſe,” To many whoſe fortunes were de- 
ſperate, the licence and confuſion of an inſurrection afforded an 
agreeable proſpect. Thoſe of higher rank and more virtuous ſenti- 
ments, durſt not diſcover the ſurprize or horror with which they 
were ſtruck at the propoſal of an enterprize ſo unexpected and 


| — as each imagined the other to be in the ſecret of the 
conſpiracy, 
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conſpiracy, and ſaw himſelf ſurrounded by perſons who waited 
only a ſignal from their leader to perpetrate the greateſt crime. 
With one voice then all applauded, or feigned to applaud the 
undertaking. 

Havino. thus fixed and encouraged his aflociates, before 
he gave them his laſt orders, he haſtened for a moment to the 
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apartment of his wife, a lady of the noble houſe of Cibo, whom 


he loved with tender affection, and whoſe beauty and virtue ren- 
dered her worthy of his love. The noiſe of the armed men who 
crowded the court and palace, having long before this reached 
her ears, ſhe concluded ſome hazardous enterprize to be in hand, 
and ſhe trembled for her huſband. He found ber in all the an- 
guiſh of uncertainty and fear; and as it was now impoſlible to 
keep his deſign concealed, he informed her of what he had under- 
taken. The proſpect of a ſcene fo full of horror as well as dan- 
ger, compleated her agony ; and foreboding immediately in her 
mind the fatal iſſue of it, ſhe endeavoured, by her tears, her 
entreaties, and her deſpair, to divert him from his purpoſe. Fieſco, 
after trying in vain to ſooth and to inſpire her with hope, broke 
from a ſituation into which an exceſs of tenderneſs had unwarily 
ſeduced him, though it could not ſhake his reſolution. © Farewel, 
he cried, as he quitted the apartment, you ſhall either never ſee 
me more, or you ſhall behold to-morrow every thing in Genoa 
ſubject to your power.” | 


As ſoon as he rejoined his companions, he allotted each his 
proper ſtation ; ſome were appointed to aſſault and ſeize the dif- 
ferent gates of the city; ſome to make themſelves maſters of 
the principal ſtreets or places of ſtrength : Fieſco reſerved for 
himſelf the attack of the harbour where Doria's gallies were 
Vol. III. R laid 
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laid up, as the poſt of chief importance, and of greateſt danger. 
It was now midnight, and the citizens ſlept in the ſecurity of peace, 
when this band of conſpirators, numerous, deſperate, and well 


armed, ruſhed out to execute their plan, They ſurprized without 
reſi cance ſome of the gates. They got poſſeſſion of others after 


a ſharp conflict with the ſoldiers on guard. Verrina, with the 


galley which had been fitted out againſt the Turks, blocked up 
the mouth of the Darſena or little harbour where Doria's fleet lay. 
All poſſibility of eſcape being by this precaution cut off, when 
Fieſco attempted to enter the gallies from the ſhore to which they 
were made faſt, as they were unrigged and diſarmed, having no 
crew on board but the ſlaves chained to the oar, they were in no 
condition to make reſiſtanee. Every quarter of the city was now 
filled with noiſe and tumult, all the ſtreets reſounding with the cry 
of . Fieſco-and' liberty. At that name, ſo popular and beloved, many 
of the lower rank took arms, and joined the conſpirators. The 
nobles and partizans of the ariſtocracy, aſtoniſhed or affrighted, 
ſhut-the gates of their houſes, and thought of nothing but of ſe- 
curing them from pillage. At laſt, the noiſe excited by this ſcene 
of violence and confuſion, reached the palace of Doria ; Giannetino 
ſtarted immediately from his bed, and imagining that it was oc- 
caſioned by ſome mutiny among the ſailors, ruſhed out with a few 
attendants, and hurried towards the harbour. The gate of St. 
Thomas, through which he had to paſs, was already in the poſſeſſion 
of the conſpirators, who, the moment he entered, fell upon him 
with the utmoſt fury, and murdered him on the ſpot. The fame 
muſt have been the fate of the elder Doria, if Jerome de Fieſco 
had executed his brother's plan, and had proceeded immediately 


to attack him in his palace; but he, from the fordid confideration 


of preventing its being plundered amidſt the confufion, having 
| | forbid 
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forbid his followers to advance, Andrew got intelligence of his ne- 
phew's death, as well as of his own danger; and mounting on 
horſeback, ſaved himſelf by flight. Meanwhile, a few ſenators had 
the courage to aſſemble in the palace of the republic v. At firſt, 
ſome of.the moſt daring among them attempted to rally the ſcat- 
tered ſoldiers, and to attack a body of the conſpirators; but being 
repulſed with loſs, all agreed that nothing now remained, but to 
treat with the party which ſeemed to be irreſiſtible. Deputies were 
accordingly ſent to learn of Fieſco what were the conceſſions with 
which he would be ſatisfied, or rather to ſubmit to whatever terms 
he ſhould pleaſe to preſcribe. 


Bur by this time Fieſco, with whom they were empowered 
to negociate, was no more. Juſt as he was going to leave the har- 
bour, where every thing had ſucceeded to his wiſh, that he might 
join his victorious companions, he heard ſome extraordinary 
uproar on board the Admiral galley. Alarmed at the noiſe, and 
fearing that the ſlaves might break their chains, and overpower 
his aſſociates, he ran thither; but the plank which reached from 
the ſhore to the veſſel happening to overturn, he fell into the 
ſea, while he hurried forward too precipitately. Being loaded 
with heavy armour, he ſunk to the bottom, and periſhed in the 
very moment when he muſt have taken full poſſeſſion of every 
thing that his ambitious heart could deſire. Verrina was the 
firſt who diſcovered this fatal accident, and foreſeeing, at once, 
all its conſequences, concealed it with the utmoſt induſtry from 
every one but a few leaders of the conſpiracy. Nor was it diffi- 


cult, amidſt the darkneſs and confuſion of the night, to have 


kept it ſecret, until a treaty with the ſenators ſhould have put the 
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city in the power of the conſpirators. All their hopes of this 
were diſconcerted by the imprudence of Jerome Fieſco, 
who, when the deputies of the ſenate enquired” for his brother, 


the count of Lavagna, that they might make their propoſals to 


him, replied with a childiſh vanity, I am now the only perſon 
to whom that title belongs, and with me you muſt treat.” Theſe 
words diſcovered both to his friends and enemies what had 
happened, and made the impreſſion which might have been 
expected upon both. The deputies, encouraged by this event, 


the only one which could occaſion. ſuch a ſudden revolution as 


might turn to their advantage, aſſumed inſtantly, with admirable 
preſence of mind, a new tone, ſuitable to the change in their 
circumitances,, and made high demands. While they endea- 


voured to gain time by protracting the negociation, the reſt of 


the ſenators wers buſy in aſſembling their partizans, and form- 


ing a body capable of defending the palace of the republick. 


On the other hand, the conſpirators aſtoniſſed at the death of 
a man whom they adored and truſted, and placing no conſi- 


dence in Jerome, a,gitidy youth, felt their courage die away, 


and their arms fall from their hands. That profound and 
amazing ſecrecy with which the cunſpiracy had been concerted, 


and which had contributed hi therto ſo much to its ſucceſs, proved 


now the chief cauſe of its miſoarriage. The leader was gone, 
the greater part of thoſe; who acted under him, knew not his 


confidents, and were ſtrangers to the object at which he. aimed. 


There was no perſon among them whofe authority or abilities 
entitled him to aſſume Fieſco's place, or to finiſh his plan; 

after having loſt the ſpirit which animated it, life and activity 
deſerted the whole body, Many of the - conſpirators withdrew 
to their houſes, hoping that amidſt the darkneſs of the night 


they 
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they had paſſed unobſerved, and might remain unknown. Others 
ſought for ſafety by a timely retreat; and before break of day, 
all of them fled with precipitation from a city, which, but a few 
hours before, was ready to acknowledge them as maſters. 


NexT morning every thing was quiet in Genoa; not an enemy 
was to be ſeen ; few marks of the violence of the former night 
appeared, the conſpirators having conducted their enterprize with 
more noiſe than bloodſhed, and gained all their advantages by 
ſurprize, rather than by force of arms, Towards evening, An- 
drew Doria returned to the city, being met by all the inhabitants, 
who received him with acclamations of joy. Though the diſ- 
grace as well as danger of the preceding night, were freſh in his 
mind, and the mangled body of his kinſman ſtill before his eyes, 
ſuch was his moderation and magnanimity, that the decree iſſued 
by the ſenate againſt the conſpirators, did not exceed that juſt 
meaſure of ſeverity which was requiſite for the ſupport of govern- 
ment, and was dictated neither by the violence of reſentment, 
nor the rancour of revenge. - 


Ar rex taking the neceſſary precautions for preventing the 
flame, which was now ſo happily extinguiſhed, from breaking 


z Thvuan. 93. Sigonii vita Andrez Doria, 1196. La Conjuration du 
Comte de Fieſque par Cardin. de Retz. Adriani Iſtoria, lib. vi. 369. Folietæ 
Conjuratio Jo. Lud. Fieſci ap. Græv. Theſ. Ital. i. 833. 


It is remarkable, that Cardinal de Retz compoſed, at the age of eighteen, 

a hiſtory of this conſpiracy, containing ſuch a diſcovery of his admiration of 

Fieſco and his enterprize, that it is not ſurptizing that a miniſter, ſo jealous 

and diſcerning as Richlieu, ſhould be led by the peruſal of it to predi& the 

turbulent and dangerous ſpirit of that young Eccleſiaſtick. Mem. de Retz, 
tom. i. p. 13. 
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Book VIII. out anew, the firſt care of the ſenate was to ſend an ambaſſador 


— 


1547. 


Suſpends his 


— in 


to the Emperor, to give him a particular detail of what had hap- 
pened, and to beg his aſſiſtance towards the reduction of Mon- 
tobbio, a ſtrong fort on the hereditary eſtate of the Fieſci, in 
which Jerome had ſhut himſelf up. Charles was no leſs alarmed 
than aſtoniſhed at an event ſo ſtrange and unexpected. He could 


not believe that Fieſco, how bold or adventurous ſoever, durſt 


have attempted ſuch an enterprize, but on foreign ſuggeſtion, and 
from the hope of foreign aid. Being informed that the Duke 


of Parma was well acquainted with the plan of the conſpirators, 


he immediately ſuppoſed that the Pope could not be ignorant of 
a meaſure, which his ſon had countenanced. Proceeding from 
this to a farther conjecture, which Paul's cautious maxims of 
policy in other inſtances, rendered extremely probable, he con- 
cluded that the French King muſt have known and approved of 


the deſign; and he began to apprehend that this ſpark might 


again kindle the flame of war which had raged ſo long in Italy. 
As he had drained his Italian territories of troops on account of 
the German war, he was altogether unprovided for reſiſting any 
hoſtile attack in that country ; and on the firſt appearance of dan- 
ger, he muſt have detached thither the greateſt part of his forces 
for its defence, In this fituation of affairs, it would have been 
altogether imprudent in the Emperor to have advanced in perſon 
againſt the Elector, until he ſhould learn with ſome degree of cer- 
tainty whether ſuch a ſcene were not about to open in Italy, as 
might put it out of his power to keep the field with an army ſuffi- 
cient to oppoſe him. 
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HE Emperor's dread of the hoſtile intentions of the BOOK IX. 
Pope and French King did not proceed from any imaginary —VY— 
or ill- grounded ſuſpicion. Paul had already given the Francis jea- 
ſtrongeſt proofs both of his jealouſy and enmity. Charles could — 
not hope, that Francis, after a rivalſhip of ſo long continuance, power and 
would behold the great advantages which he had gained over the e. 
confederate Proteſtants, without feeling his ancient emulation 
revive, He was not deceived in this conjecture. Francis had 
obſerved the rapid progreſs of his arms with deep concern, and 
though prevented hitherto, by circumſtances which have been 
mentioned, from interpoſing in order to check them, he was 
now convinced that, if he did not make ſome extraordinary and 


timely 
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Book IX. timely effort, Charles muſt acquire ſuch a degree of power as 


would enable him to give law to the reſt of Europe. This appre- 
henſion, which did not take its riſe from the envy of rivalſhip, alone 
but was entertained by the wiſeſt politicians of the age, ſuggeſted 
various expedients which might ſerve to retard the courſe of the 
Emperor's victories, and to form by degrees ſuch a combination 


againſt him as might put a ſtop to his dangerous career. 


Wirn this view, Francis inſtructed his emiſſaries in Germany 


wi the Pro- to employ all their addreſs in order to revive the courage of the 


_ tonfeterates, and to prevent them from ſubmitting to the Empe- 

ror. He made liberal offers of his aſſiſtance, and entering into a ; 
cloſe correſpondence with the Elector and Landgrave, whom he 
knew to be the moſt, ; zealoug as well as the moſt powerful of the 


whole body, he uſed every argument, and propoſed every ad- 
vantage which could either confirm their dread of the Emperor's 


_ defigns, or determine them not to imitate the inconſiderate cre- 

dulity of their aſſociates in giving up their religion and liberties 
to his diſpoſal. While he took this ſtep towards continuing the 
civil war which raged in Germany, he endeavoured, likewiſe, 


0 ftir up foreign enemies /againſt the Emperor. He ſollicited 


SBaolyman to ſeize this favourable opporturiity of invading Hun- 
gary, which had been drained of all the tops neceſſary for its 
defence, in order to form the army againſt the confederates of 
{Srhalkakde. He'exhorted the Pope to repair, by a vigorous and 
ſeaſonable effort, the error of which he had been guilty in con- 
tributing to taiſe the Bmperor to ſuch a formidable height of 
power. Finding Faul, both from the conſciouſneſs of his own 
miſtake, and his dread of its conſequences, abundantly diſpoſed 
[to maten to his exhortations, he availed himſelf of this favour- 

able 
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able diſpoſition which the Pontiff began to diſcover, as an argu- 
ment to gain the Venetians. He endeavoured to convince them 
that nothing could ſave Italy, and even Europe from oppreſſion 
and ſervitude, but their joining the Pope and him in giving the 
firſt beginning to a general confederacy in order to humble that 
ambitious potentate, whom they had all equal reaſon to dread. 


Havin ſet on foot theſe negociations in the ſouthern courts, 
he turned his attention next towards thoſe in the north of Europe. 
As the King of Denmark had particular reaſons to be offended 
with the Emperor, Francis imagined that he would not be back- 
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ward to approve of the league which he had projected; and leſt 


conſiderations of caution or prudence ſhould reſtrain him from 
joining in it, he attempted to overcome theſe, by offering him 
the young Queen of Scots in marriage to his fon . As the mini- 
ſters who governed England in the name of Edward VI, had 
openly declared themſelves converts to the opinions of the Re- 


formers, as ſoon as it became ſafe upon Henry's death to lay 


aſide that diſguiſe which his unforgiving bigotry had forced them 
to aſſume, Francis flattered himſelf that their zeal would not 
allow them to remain inactive ſpectators of the overthrow and de- 
ſtruction of thoſe who profeſſed the ſame faith with themſelves , 
and he hoped that notwithſtanding the ſtruggles of faction inci- 
dent to a minority, and the proſpect of an approaching rupture 
with the Scots, he might prevail on them likewiſe to take part in 
the common cauſe b. 12 


Wulrr Francis employed ſuch variety of expedients, and 
exerted himſelf with ſuch extraordinary activity, to rouze the 
Niem. de Ribier, i. 600, 606. b Mem. de Ribier, i. 635. 
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different ſtates of Europe againſt his rival, he did not neglect 
what depended. on himſelf alone. He levied troops in all parts 
of his dominions ; he collected military ſtores; he contracted with 
the Swiſs cantons for a conſiderable body of men; he put hie 
finances in admirable order; he remitted conſiderable ſums to 
the Elector and Landgrave ; and took all the other ſteps neceſſary 
towards commencing hoſtilities, 2 and with 
proper vigour e. 


 OyznATIONS fo complicated, and which required the putting 
ſo many inſtruments in motion, did not eſcape the Emperor's 
obſervation, He was ſoon informed of Francis's intrigues in the 
ſeveral courts, as well as of his domeſtic preparations ; and ſen- , 


ſible how fatal an interrnption a foreign war would prove to his 


deſigns in Germany, he trembled at the proſpect of that event. 
The danger, however, appeared to him as unavoidable as it was 
great. He knew the inſatiable and well- directed ambition of Soly- 


man, and that he always choſe the ſeaſon for beginning his military 


enterprizes with prudence equal to the valour with which he con- 
ducted them. The Pope, as he had good reaſon to believe, wanted 
not pretexts to juſtify a rupture, nor inclination to begin hoſtilities. 


He had already made ſome diſcovery of his ſentiments, by expreſſ- 


ing a joy altogether unbecoming the head of the church, upon re- 
ceiving an account of the advantage which the Elector of Saxony 
had gained over Albert of Brandenburg; and as he was now ſe- 
cure of finding in the French King, an ally of ſufficient power to 
ſupport him, he was at no pains to conceal the violence and extent 
of his enmity 4. The Venetians, Charles was well aſſured, had long 


| obſerved the growth of his power with jealouſy, which added to 


e Mem, de Rib. i. 595. A Mem. de Ribier, tom. i. 637. 
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the ſollicitations and promiſes of France, might at laſt quicken 
their ſlow counſels, . and overcome their natural caution. The 
Danes and Engliſh, it was evident, had both peculiar reaſon to be 
diſguſted, as well as ſtrong motives to act againſt him. But above 


all, he dreaded the active emulation of Francis himſelf, whom he 


conſidered as the foul and mover of any confederacy that could be 
formed againſt him; and as that Monarch had afforded protection 
to Verrina, who failed directly to Marſeilles upon the miſcarriage 
of Fieſco's conſpiracy, Charles expected every moment the com- 
mencement of thoſe hoſtile operations in Italy, of which he con- 
ceived the inſurrection in Genoa to have been only the prelude. 


Bur while he remained in this ſtate of ſuſpenſe and ſollicitude, 
there was one circumſtance which afforded him ſome proſpect 
of eſcaping the danger. The French King's health began to de- 
cline. A diſeaſe, the effect of his intemperance and inconſiderate 
purſuit of pleaſure, preyed gradually on his conſtitution. The 
preparations for war, as well as the negociations in the different 
courts, began to languiſh, together with the Monarch, who gave 


| ſpirit to both. The Genoeſe, during that interval, reduced 


Montobbio, took Jerome Fieſco priſoner, and putting him toge- 
gether with his chief adherents to death, extinguiſhed all remains 
of the conſpiracy. Several of the Imperial cities in Germany, 
deſpairing of timely aſſiſtance from France, ſubmitted to the Em- 
peror, Even the Landgrave ſeemed diſpoſed to abandon the 
Elector, and to bring matters to a ſpeedy accommodation, on 
ſuch terms as he could obtain. In the mean time, Charles waited 
with impatience the iſſue of a diſtemper, which was to decide whe- 
ther he muſt relinquiſh all other ſchemes, in order to prepare for 
reſiſting a combination of the greater part of Europe againſt him, 
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Pak od Kite; e e e es be family, that 
ſome hiſtorians have called it the Star of the Houſe of Auſiria, did 
not defert him on this 6ccafton; Prancis died at Rambouillet, on 
the laſt day of March, in the fifty-third year of his age, and the 
thirty-third of his reign. During twenty-eight years of that time, 
an avowed rivalſhip fubfiſted between him and the Emperor, which 
involved not only their own dominions, but the greater part of 
Europe in wars, proſecuted with more violent animoſity, and 
drawn out to a greater length than had been known in any for- 
mer period. Many circumſtances contributed to both. Their 
animoſity was founded in oppoſition of intereſt, heightened by 
perſonal emulation, and exafperated not only by mutual injuries, 
but by reciprocal inſults. At'the ſame time, whatever advantage 
one ſcemed to poſſeſs towards gaining the aſcendant, was won- 
derfully ballanced by fame favonrable circumſtance, peculiar to 
the other. The Emperor's dominions were of great extent, the 
French King's lay more compact; Francis governed his kingdom 
with abſolute power; that of Charles was limited, but he ſup- 
plied the want of authority by addreſs; the troops of the for- 
mer were more impetuous and enterprizing; - thoſe of the latter 
better diſciplined, and more patient of fatigue. The talents:and 
abilities of the two Monarchs, were as different as the advantages 
which they poſſeſſed, and contributed no leſs to prolong the 
conteſt between them. Francis took his reſolutions ſuddenly, pro- 
ſecuted them at firſt with warmth, and puſhed them into exe- 
cution with a moſt adventrous courage; but being deſtitute of the 
perſeverance neceſſary to ſurmount difficulties, he often abandoned 

46h | 5 his 
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re from levity. Charles deliberated long, and deter- 
mined with coolneſs ; but, having once fixed his plan, he adhered 
to it with inflexible abſtinacy, and neither danger nor diſcourage- 
ment could turn him aſide from the execution of it. The ſucceſs 
of their enterprizes was as different as their characters, and was 
uniformly influenced by them. Francis, by his impetuous activity, 
often diſconcerted the Emperor's beſt laid ſchemes ; Charles, by 
a more calm but ſteady proſecution of his deſigns, checked the 
rapidity of his rival's career, and baffled or.repulſed his moſt vi- 
gorous efforts, The former, at the opening of a war or of a 
campaign, broke in upon his enemy with the violence of a torrent, 
and carried all before him; the latter, waiting until he ſaw the 
force of his rival begin to abate, recovered in the end not only all 
that he had loſt, but made new acquiſitions. Few of the French 
Monarch's attempts towards conqueſt, whatever promiſing aſpect 
they might wear at firſt, were conducted to an happy iſſue ; many 
of the Emperor's enterprizes, even after they appeared deſperate 
and impraCticable, terminated in the moſt proſperous manner. 
Francis was dazzled with the ſplendour of an undertaking ; Charles 
was allured by the proſpect of its turning to his advantage. The 
degree, however, of their comparative merit and reputation, has 
not been fixed either by a ſtrict ſcrutiny into their abilities far 
government, or by an impartial gonſideration of the greatneſs and 
ſucceſs of their undertakings ; and Francis js one of thoſe Monarchs 
who occupies a higher rank in the-temple of fame, than either his 
talents or performances intitle him to hold. This pre-eminence he 
owed to many different circumſtances. The ſuperiority which 


Charles acquired by the victory of Pavia, and which from that 


period 
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Boox IX; period he preſerved through the remainder of his reign, was ſo 
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manifeſt, that Francis's ſtruggle againſt his exorbitant and growing 
dominion was viewed by moſt of the other powers, not only with 
the partiality which naturally ariſes for thoſe who gallantly main- 
tain an unequal conteſt, but with the favour due to one who was 
reſiſting a common enemy, and endeavouring to ſet bounds to a 
Monarch equally formidable to them all. The characters of 
Princes, too, eſpecially among their contemporaries, depend not 
only upon their talents for government, but upon their qualities as 
men. Francis, notwithſtanding the many errors conſpicuous in 
his foreign policy and domeſtic adminiſtration, was nevertheleſs 
humane, beneficent, generous, He poſſeſſed dignity without 
pride; affability free from meanneſs ; and courteſy exempt from 
deceit. All who had acceſs to him, and no man of merit was 
ever denied that privilege, reſpected and loved him. Captivated 
with his perſonal qualities, his ſubjects forgot his defects as a 
Monarch, and 'admiring him as the moſt accompliſhed and 
amiable gentleman in his dominions, they never murmured at 
acts of mal-adminiſtration, which in a Prince of leſs engaging 
diſpoſitions, would have been deemed unpardonable. This admi- 
ration, however, muſt have been temporary only, and would 
have died away with the courtiers who beſtowed it; the illuſion 
ariſing from his private virtues mriſt have ceaſed, and poſterity 
would have judged of his public conduct with its uſual impar- 
tiality ; but another circumſtance prevented this, and his name 
bath been tranſmitted to poſterity with increaſing. reputation. 


Science and the arts had, at that time, made little progreſs in 
France, They were juſt beginning to advance beyond the limits 


of 29770 where they had revived, and which had hitherto been 
their 
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their only ſeat. Francis took them immediately under his pro- Book IX. 
tection, and vied with Leo himſelf, in the zeal and munificence 77 
with which he encouraged them. He invited learned men to 

his court, he converſed with them familiarly, he employed 
them in buſineſs, he raiſed them to offices of digaity, and 
honoured them with his confidence, That race of men, not 
more prone to complain when denied the reſpect to which they 
fancy themſelves entitled, than apt to be pleaſed when treated 
with the diſtinction which they conſider as their due, thought 
they could not exceed in gratitude to ſuch a benefactor, and 
ſtrained their invention, and employed all their ingenuity in 
papegyric. Succeeding authors, warmed with their deſcriptions 
of Francis's bounty, adopted their encomiums, and refined upon 
them. The appellation of Father of Letters beſtowed upon Fran- 
cis, hath rendered his memory facred among hiſtorians, and they 
ſeem to have regarded it as a ſort of impiety to uncover his infirmi- 
ties, or to point out his defects. Thus Francis, notwithſtanding his 
inferior abilities, and want of ſuceeſs, hath more than equalled the 
fame of Charles. The virtues which he poſſeſſed as a man, have 
entitled him to greater admiration and praiſe, than have been be- 
ſtowed upon the extenſive genius, and fortunate arts of a more ca- 
pable, but leſs amiable rival. 


I 
By his death, a conſiderable change was made in the ſtate of Efeas of 
Europe. Charles, grown old in the arts of government and = "hh 1 
command, had now to contend only with younger Monarchs, 
who could- not be regarded as an equal match for him, who had 
ſtood the encounter with Henry VIII. and Francis I. and come 
off with honour in all theſe different conteſts. By this event, 
he was eaſed of all his diſquietude, and was happy to find that he 
% might. 
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— ony, which he had hitherto been obliged to ſuſpend. He knew the 


abilities of Henry II, who had juſt mounted the throne of France, to 
de greatly inferior to thaſe of his father, and foreſaw that he would 
be ſo much occupied for ſome time in difplacing the late King's mi- 
niſters, whom he hated, and in gratifying the ambitious demands 
of his own favourites, that he had nothing to dread, either from 
his perſonal efforts, 3 e nneayer 
Nr 11 
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might continue, Charles determined inſtantly to improve it; and 
as ſoon as he heard of Francis's demiſe, he began his march from 


Eg on che borders of Bohemia. But the departure of the Papal. 


troops, together with the retreat of the Flemings, had ſo. much 
diminiſhed his army, that ſixteen thouſand men were all he could 
aſſemble. With this inconſiderable body he ſet out on an expe- 
dition, the event of which was to decide what degree of autho- 
ny he ſhould- poſſeſs from that period in Germany: But as this 
litle army conſiſted chiefly of the veteran Spaniſh and Italian 
bands, he did not, in truſting to them, commit much to the deci- 
ſion of chance, and even with ſo ſmall a force he had reaſon to 
entertain the moſt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſa. The Elector, it is 
tine; hull levied an army greatly ſiperior in number; but neither 
_ the experienceang diſcipline of his troops, nor the — 
officers, were w be compared with thoſe of the Emperor. 

Elector befides, had already been guilty of an error, 1 
prived him df all the advgtmage he might have derived from 
hig ſupeworitylin number, and was alone ſufticiept to have occaſi- 
ond his ruin. Inſtead . forces united, he detached 
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one great body towards the frontiers of Bohemia, in order to 
facilitate his junction with the malecontents of that kingdom, and 
cantoned a conſiderable part of what remained. in different places 
of Saxony, where he expected the Emperor would make the firſt 
impreſſion vainly imagining that theſe open towns, with ſmall gar- 
riſons, might be rendered.tenable againſt an enemy, 


Taz Emperor entered the ſouthern frontier of Saxony, and 
attacked Altorf upon the Elſter. The folly of the meaſure which 
the Elector had taken was immediately ſeen, the troops poſted 
in that town furrendering without reſiſtance ; and . thoſe in all 
the other places between that and the Elbe, either imitated their 
example, or 'fled as the Imperialiſts approached. Charles, that 
they might not recover from the panic with which they ſeemed 
40 be ſtruck, advanced without loling a moment. The Elector, 
who had fixed his head-quarters at Meiſſen, continued in his 
wanted ſtate of fluctuation and uncertainty. He even became 
more undetermined, in proportion as the danger drew near and 
called for prompt and deciſive reſolitions. Sometimes he 
acted, as if he had reſolved to defend the banks of the Elbe, 
and to hazard a battle with the enemy, as ſoon as the de- 
tachments which he had called in were able to join him. At 
other times, he abandoned this as raſh and perilous, ſeeming 
to adopt the more prudent ' counſels of thoſe who adviſed him to 
endeavour at protracting the war, and for that end to retire 
under the fortifications of Wittemberg, where the Imperialiſts 
could not attack him without manifeſt diſadvantage, and where 
he might wait, in ſafety, for the ſuccours, which he expected 
from Mecklenburgh, Pomerania and the Proteſtant cities on the 
Baltic. Without fixing upon either of theſe plans, he broke 
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down the bridge at Meiſſen, and marched along the eaſt bank 
of the Elbe to Muhlberg. There he deliberated: anew, and after 
much heſitation, adopted one of theſe middle ſchemes, which 
are always acceptable to. feeble minds incapable of deciding. He 
left a detachment at Muhlberg to oppoſe the Imperialiſts, if they 
ſhould attempt to paſs at that place, and advancing a few miles 
with his main body, encamped there in expectation of the 


erent, according to which he propoſed to regulate his ſubſequent 


Paſſes the 
Elbe, 
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_CyaRLEs, meanwhile, puſhing forward inceſſantly, arrived 
the evening of the twenty third of April on the banks of the Elbe 
oppoſite to Muhlberg. - The river, at that place, was three 
hundred paces in breadth, above four, feet in depth, its current 
rapid, and the bank poſſeſſed, by the Saxons. was higher 

that which he occupied. Undiſmayed, however, by all thoſe 
— he called os his. general officers, and with- 
attempting next . force his: paſſage over the river, and to 
attack the enemy wherever he could come up with them. They 


all expreſſed their aſtoniſhment at ſuch a bold reſolution, and even 


the Duke of. Alva, chough naturally daring and impetuous, and 
Maurice of Saxony, notwithſtanding his impatience to cruſh his 
rival the Elector, remonſtrated earneſtly againſt it, But the Empe- 
ror, confiding in his own judgment or good fortune, paid no regard 
to their arguments, and gave the orders Raney: for executing his 


on. 
fs | wt. 161 


[puts in the morning, a body of Spaniſh Sh lle foot 


marched towards the river, and began an inceſſant fire upon 
| the 
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the enemy. The long heavy muſkets uſed in that age, did exe- 
cution on the oppoſite bank, and many of the ſoldiers, hur- 
ried on by a martial ardor ih order to get nearer the enemy, 
ruſhed into the ſtream, and advancing breaſt high, fired with a 
more certain aim, and with greater effect. Under cover of their 
fire, a bridge of boats was begun to be laid for the infantry; and 
a peaſant having undertaken to conduct the cavalry through 
the river by a ford with which he was' well acquainted, they 
alſo were put in motion. The . Saxons poſted in Muhlberg 
endeavoured to obſtruct theſe operations, by a briſk fire from 
a battery, which they had erected: but as a thick fog co- 
vered all the-low grounds upon the river, they could not take 
aim with any certainty, and the Imperialiſts ſuffered very little; 


at the ſame time the Saxons being mach galled by the Spa- 


niards and Italians, they ſet on fire ſome boats which had 
been collected near the village, and prepared to retire. The 
Imperialiſts - perceiving this, ten Spaniſh ſoldiers inſtantly ſtript 
themſelves, and holding their ſwords with their teeth, ſwam accoſs 
the river, - put to flight ſuch of the Saxons as ventured to oppoſe 
them, ſaved from the flames as many boats as were ſufficient to 
complete their own bridge, and by this ſpirited and ſucceſsful 
action, encouraged their companions no leſs than they intimidat- 
ed the enemy. | | 


By this time, the cavalry, each trooper having a foot ſoldier 
behind him, began to enter the river, the light horſe marching 
in the front, followed by the men at arms, whom the Emperor 
led in perſon, mounted on a Spaniſh | horſe, dreſſed in a ſump- 
tuous habit, and carrying a javelin in his hand. Such a nu 
merous body ſtruggling through a great river, in which accord- 
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ing to the directions of their guide they were obliged to make 


ſeveral turns, ſometimes treading on a firm bottom, ſometimes 


ſwimming, preſented to their corfipanions, whom they left be- 
hind, a ſpectacle equally magnificent and intereſting ds. Their 


courage, at laſt, ſurmounted every obſtacle, no man betraying 


Ill condu of 
the EleQor, 


any ſymptom of fear, when the Emperor ſhared in the danger 
no leſs than the meaneſt ſoldier. The moment that they reached 
of the infantry, advanced towards the Saxons with the troops 
which had paſſed along with him, who fluſhed with their good 
fortune, and deſpiſing an enemy who had neglected to oppoſe them, 
when it might have been done with ſuch advantage, made no ac- 
count r er 


Wenns all theſe operations, which neceſſarily conſumed 
much time, the Elector remained inactive in his camp; and 
from an infatuation which appears, to be ſo amazing, that 
the beſt informed hiſtoriuns impute it to the treacherous arts 
of his generals, who deceived him by falſe intelligence, he 
would not believe that the Emperor had paſſed the river or 
could be ſo near at hand e. Being convinced, at laſt, of his 
fatal miſtake, by the concurring teſtimony of eye witneſſes, 
he gave orders for retreating towards Wittemberg. But a 
German army encumbered, as uſual, with baggage and artil- 
lery, could not be put ſuddenly in motion. They had ſcarce 
begun to march when the light troops of the enemy came in 
view, and the Elector ſaw an hoc erm to be unavoidable. 


4 Avila, 115. a. 
© Camerar. ap. Freher. iii. 493. Struv. corp. hiſt. Germ. 1047, 1049. 
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As he was no leſs bold in action than irreſolute in council, he 
made the diſpoſition for battle with the, greateſt preſence of 
mind, and in the moſt proper manner, taking advantage of a 
great foreſt to cover his wings, ſo as to prevent his being ſur- 
rounded by the enemies cavalry which were far more numerous 
than his own. The Emperor, likewiſe, ranged his men in order 
as they came up, and riding along the ranks, exhorted them with 
few but efficacious words to do their duty. It was with a very 
different ſpirit that the two armies advanced to the charge. As 
the day, which had hitherto been dark and cloudy, happened to 
clear up at that moment, this accidental circumſtance made an 
impreſſion on the different parties correſponding to the tone of 
their minds; the Saxons, ſurprized and diſheartened, felt pain at 
being expoſed fully to the view of the enemy; the Imperialiſts, 
being now ſecure that the Proteſtant. forces could not eſcape from 
them, rejoiced at the return of ſunſhine, as a certain preſage of 
victory, The ſhock of battle would not have been long or doubt- 
ful, if the perſonal courage which the Elector diſplayed, together 

with the activity which he exerted from the moment that the ap- 
proach of the enemy rendered an engagement certain, and cut off 
{all poſſibility of heſitation, had not revived in ſome degree the 
ſpirit of his troops. They repulſed the Hungarian light horſe who 

began the attack, and received with firmneſs the men at arms 

who next advanced to the charge ; but as theſe were the flower of 

the Imperial army, were commanded by experienced officers, and 

fought under the Emperor's eye, the Saxons ſoon began to give 

way, and the light troops 1allying at the ſame time and falling on 

their flanks, the flight became general. A ſmall body of choſen 

ſoldiers, among whom the Elector had fought in perſon, till con- 

tinued to defend themſelves, and endeavoured to ſave their maſter 

by 
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by retiring into the foreſt; but being ſurrounded on every ſide, 


the Elector, wounded in the face, exhauſted with fatigue, and 


perceiving all reſiſtance to be vain, ſurrendered himſelf a pri- 
ſoner. He was conducted immediately towards the Emperor, 
whom he found juſt returned from the-purſuit, ſtanding on the 
field of battle in the full exultation of ſucceſs, and receiving the 
congratulations of his officers, upon this compleat victory ob- 
tained by his valour and conduct. Even in ſuch an unfortunate 
and humbling ſituation, the Elector's behaviour was equally 
magnanimous and decent. Senſible of his condition, he ap- 
proached his conqueror without any of the ſullenneſs or pride, 
which would have been improper in a captive; and conſcious of 
his own dignity, he deſcended to no mean ſubmiſſion, unbecom- 
ing the high ſtation which he held among the German Princes. 
The fortune of war, ſaid he, has made me your priſoner, 
moſt gracious Emperor, and I hope to be treated” Here, 
Charles harſhly interrupted! him. And am I then, at laſt, 
acknowledged to be Emperor; Charles of Ghent was the only 
title you- lately allowed' me. You ſhall be treated as you de- 


ſerve.” At theſe words, he turned from him abruptly, with an 


haughty air. To this cruel repulſe, the King of the Romans 
added reproaches in his own name, uſing expreſſions ſtill more 
ungenerous and inſulting. The Elector made no reply; but, 
with an unaltered countenance, which diſcovered neither aſtoniſh- 
ment nor dejection, accompanied the Spaniſh ſoldiers appointed to 
guard him . ns 4415 

© F Sleid, hiſt, 426. Thuan. 136. Hortenſius de Bello German. ap, Scard, 
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Tr1s deciſive victory coſt the Imperialiſts only fifty men. 
Twelve hundred of the Saxons were killed, chiefly in the pur- 
ſuit, and a greater number taken priſoners. About four hundred 
kept in a body, and eſcaped to Wittemberg, together with the 
eleQtoral Prince, who had likewiſe been wounded in the action. 
After reſting two days on the field of battle, partly to refreſh 
his army, and partly to receive the deputies of the adjacent towns, 
which were impatient to ſecure his protect ion by ſubmitting to 
his will, the Emperor began to move towards Wittemberg, that 
he might terminate the war at once, by the reduction of that city. 
The unfortunate Elector was carried along in a ſort of triumph, 
and expoſed every where, as a captive, to his own ſubjects; a 
ſpectacle extremely afflicting to them who both honoured and loved 
him; though the inſult was fo far from ſubduing his firm ſpirit, 
that it did not er ger het reef IE 
of his mind. 


As Wittemberg, the reſidence, in that age, of the electoral 
branch of the: Saxon family, was one of the ſtrongeſt cities in 
Germany, and could not be taken, if properly defended; without 
great difficulty, the Emperor marched thither with the utmoſt 
diſpatch, hoping that while the conſternation occaſioned by his 
victory was ftill recent, the inhabitants might imitate the ex- 
ample of their countrymen, and ſubmit to his power, as ſoon 
as he appeared before their walls. But Sybilla of Cleves the 
Elector's wife, a woman no leſs diſtinguiſhed by her abilities 
than her virtue, inſtead of abandoning herſelf to tears and la- 
mentation upon her huſband's misfortune, endeavoured, by her 
example as well as exhortations, to animate the citizens; and ſhe 
inſpired 
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inſpired them with ſuch reſolution, that, when ſummoned to 
ſurrender, they returned a vigorous anſwer, warning the Empe- 
for to behave towards their ſovereign with the reſpect due to his 
rank, as they were determined to treat Albert of Brandenburg, 
who was ſtill a priſoner, preciſely in the ſame manner that he 
treated him. The fpirit of the inhabitants no leſs than the 
ſtrength of the city ſeemed now to render a fiege in form ne- 
ceſſary. After ſuch a ſignal victory it would have been dif- 
graceful not to have undertaken it, though at the fame time the 
Emperor. was deſtitute of every thing requiſite for carrying it 
on. But Maurice removed all difficulties, by engaging to fur- 
niſn proviſions, artillery, ammunition, poineers, and whatever 
elſe ſhould be needed. Truſting to this, Charles gave orders 
to open the trenches before the town. It quickly appeared, 
that Maurice's eagerneſs to reduce the capital of thoſe dominions, 
which he expected as his reward for taking arms againſt his 
kinſman, and deſerting the Proteſtant cauſe, had led him to 
promiſe-what exceeded his power to perform, A battering train 


was, indeed, carried ſafely down the Elbe from Dreſden to 


Wittemberg; but as Maurice had not ſufficient force to preſerve 
4 ſecure communication between his territories, and the camp 
of the beſiegers, Count Mansfeldt, who commanded a body of 
electoral troops, deſtroyed a convoy of proviſions and military 
ſtores; : and diſperſed a band of pioneers deſtined for the ſer- 
vice of the Imperialiſts. This put a ſtop to the progreſs of the 
ſiege, and convinced the Emperor that as he could not rely on 
Maurice's promiſes, recourſe ought to be had to ſome more expe- - 
ditious as well as more certain method of getting poſſeſſion of the 
town. - 1 78 4) 155 | TY 
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Taz unfortunate Elector was in his hands, and he was un- 
generous and hard-hearted enough to take advantage of this, in 
order to make an experiment whether he might not bring about 
his deſign, by working upon the tenderneſs of a wife for her 
huſband, or upon the piety of children towards their parent. 
With this view, he ſummoned Sybilla a ſecond time to open the 
gates, letting her know that if ſhe again refuſed to comply, the 
Elector ſhould anſwer with his head for her obſtinacy. To con- 
vince her that this was not any empty threat, he brought his 
prifoner to an immediate trial, The proceedings againſt him 
were as irregular, as the ſtratagem was barbarous. Inſtead of 
confulting the ſtates of the Empire, or remitting the cauſe to 
any court, which according to the German conſtitution might 
have legally taken cognizance of the Elector's crime, he ſub- 
jected the greateſt Prince in the Empire to the juriſdiction of a 
court-martial compoſed of Spaniſh ' and Italian officers, and in 
which the unrelenting Duke of Alva, a fit inſtrument for any 
act of violence, preſided. This ſtrange tribunal founded its 


charge upon the ban of the Empire which had been iflued againſt 


the priſoner, a ſentence pronounced by the ſole. authority of 
the Emperor, and deſtitute of every legal formality which could 
render it valid ; but preſuming him to be thereby manifeſtly 


convicted of treaſon: and rebellion, the court-martial condemned 
him to ſuffer death by being beheaded. This decree was inti- 


mated to the Elector while amuſing himſelf in playing at Cheſs 
with Erneſt of Brunſwick his fellow-priſoner. He pauſed for 


a. moment, though without diſcovering any ſymptom either of 


ſarprize or terror; and after taking notice of the irregularity 
as well as injuſtice of the Emperor's proceedings: © It is eaſy, 
continued he, to comprehend his ſcheme. I muſt die, becauſe 

Vor. III. U Wittemberg 
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Wittemberg will not ſurrender; and I ſhall lay down: my life 
with pleaſure, if, by that ſacrifice, I can preſerve the dignity of 
my houſe, and tranſmit to my poſterity the inheritance which 
belongs to them. Would to God, that this ſentence may not 


affect my wife and children more than it intimidates me! and 


that they, for the ſake of adding a few days to a life already too 


long, may not renounce honours and territories which they were 


born to poſſeſs s,” He then turned to his antagoniſt, whom he 
challenged to continue the game. He played with his uſual at- 
tention and. ingenuity, and having beat Erneſt, expreſſed all the 
ſatisfaction which is commonly felt on gaining ſuch victories. 
After this he-withdrew to his own apartment, that he might em- 

ploy the reſt of his time in ſuch religious W 
in his fituation b. | 


IT 8 not with the ehe laden or compoſure, that the 
account of the Elector's danger was received in Wittemberg. 
| Sybilla, who had ſupported with ſuch undaunted fortitude her 


buſband's misfortunes, while ſhe imagined that they could reach 
no farther than to diminiſh his power or territories, felt all her re- 
ſolution fail the moment his life was threatened. . Sollicitous to 


ſave that, ſhe deſpiſed every other conſideration ; and was wil- 


ling to make any ſacrifice, in order to appeaſe an incenſed con- 
queror. At the ſame time, the Duke of Cleves, the Elector of 


Brandenburg, and Maurice, to none of whom Charles had com- 
municated the true motives of his violent proceeding againſt 


the Elector, interceded warmly with him to ſpare his life. The 
firſt was prompted to do ſo merely by compaſſion for his ſiſter, 


1 Thuap. i, 142. | b Struvii corpus 1050. 
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and regard for his brother-in-law. The other two dreaded the 
univerſal reproach that they would incur, if, after having boaſted 
ſo often of the ample ſecurity which the Emperor had promiſed 
them with reſpect to their religion, the firſt effect of their union 
with him ſhould be the public execution of a Prince, who was 
juſtly held in reverence as the moſt zealous protector of the Proteſ- 
tant cauſe. Maurice, in particular, foreſaw that he muſt become 
the object of deteſtation to the Saxons, and could never hope to 
govern them with tranquillity, if he were conſidered by them as 
Fo gy en nero eee ene 
obtain poſſeſſion of his dominions. 


Wer they, from ſuch various motives, ſollicited Charles, 
with the -moſt earneſt importunity, not to execute the ſentence , 
Sybilla, and the reſt of the Elector's family, conjured him by let- 
ters as well as meſſengers to ſcruple at no conceſſions that would 
extricate him out of the preſent danger, and deliver them from 
their fears and anguiſh on his account. The Emperor, perceiving 
that the expedient which he had tried began to produce the effect 
he intended, fell by degrees from his former rigour, and allowed 
himſelf to ſoften into promiſes of clemency and forgiveneſs, if 
the Elector would ſhew himſelf worthy of his favour by ſub- 
mitting to reaſonable terms. The Elector, on whom the confide- 
ration of what he might ſuffer himſelf had made no impreſſion, 
was melted by the tears of a wife whom he loved, and could not 
reſiſt the intreaties of his family. In compliangg with their 
repeated ſollicitations, he agreed to articles of aacommodation, 
which he would otherwiſe have rejected with diſdain. The 
chief of them were, that he ſhould reſign the Electoral dignity, 
as well for himſelf, as for his poſterity, into the Emperor's 
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hands, to be diſpoſed of entirely at his pleaſure; that he ſhould 


_ inſtantly put the Imperial troops in poſſeſſion of the cities of 


Wittemberg and Gotha; that he ſhould ſet Albert of Branden- 
burg at liberty without ranſom; that he ſhould ſubmit to the 
decrees of the Imperial chamber, and acquieſce in whatever refor- 
mation the Emperor - ſhould make in the conſtitution of that 
court; that he ſhould renounce all leagues againſt the Emperor 
or King of the Romans, and enter into no alliance for the future, 
in which they were not comprehended. In return for theſe 
important conceſſions, the Emperor not only promiſed to ſpare his 
life, but to ſettle on him and his poſterity the city of Gotha and 
its territories, together with an annual penſion of fifty thouſand 
florins, payable out of the revenues of the electorate; and like- 
wiſe to grant him a ſum in ready money to be applied towards the 
diſcharge of his debts. Even theſe articles of grace were clogged 
with the mortifying condition of his remaining the Emperor's 
priſoner during the reſt of his life . To the whole, Charles had 
ſulyoined,. that he ſhould fubmit to the decrees of the Pope and 
council with regard to the controverted points in religion; but the 


Elector, though he had been perſuaded to ſacrifice all the objects 


which men commonly hold to be the deareſt and moſt valuable, 

was inflexible with regard to this point; and neither threats nor in- 

treaties could prevail to make him renounce what he deemed to 

be truth, or perſuade him to act in oppoſition to the dictates of his 
| nga. 8 


As ſoon as the Saxon garriſon marched out of Wittemberg, 


the Emperor fulfilled his engagements to Maurice; and in re- 
ward for his merit in having deſerted the Proteſtant cauſe, and 
1 Steidl. 427. Thuan. i. 142. Du Mont Corp Diplom. iv. p. 11, 332. 
nett | WE. having 
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having contributed with ſuch ſucceſs towards the diſſolution of 
the Smalkaldic league, he gave him poſſeſſion of that city, toge- 
ther with all the other towns in the electorate. It was not without 
reluctance, however, that he made ſuch a ſacrifice; the extraor- 
dinary ſucceſs of his arms had begun to operate, in its uſual man- 
ner, upon his ambitious mind, ſuggeſting new and vaſt projects 
for the aggrandizement of his family, towards the accompliſh- 
ment of which the retaining of Saxony would have been of the 
utmoſt conſequence. But as this ſcheme was not then ripe for 
execution, he durſt not yet venture to diſcloſe it; nor would it 
have been either ſafe or prudent to have offended Maurice, at that 
juncture, by ſuch a manifeſt violation of all the promiſes, which 
had ſeduced him to abandon his natural allies. 


Tur Landgrave, Maurice's father-in-law, was ſtill in arms; 
and though now left alone to maintain the Proteſtant cauſe, was 
neither a feeble nor contemptible enemy. His dominions were 
of conſiderable extent; his ſubjects animated with zeal for the 


Reformation; and if he could have held the Imperialiſts at bay 


for a ſhort time, he had much to hope from a party whoſe 
ſtrength was ſtill unbroken, whoſe union as well as vigour might 
return, and which had reaſon to depend, with certainty, on being 
effectually ſupported by the King of France. The Landgrave 
thought not of any thing ſo bold or adventurous; but being 
ſeized with the ſame conſternation which had taken poſſeſſion of 
his aſſociates, he was intent, only, how to procure favourable 
terms from the Emperor, whom he viewed as a conqueror, to 
| whoſe will there was a neceſſity of ſubmitting. Maurice encou- 
raged this tame and pacific ſpirit, by magnifying, on the one 
hard, the Emperor's power, by boaſting, on the other, of 
his 
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hands, to be diſpoſed of entirely at his pleaſure; that he ſhould 


inſtantly put the Imperial troops in poſſeſſion of the cities of | 


Wittemberg and Gotha; that he ſhould ſet Albert of Branden- 
burg at liberty without ranſom ; that he ſhould ſubmit to the 
decrees of the Imperial chamber, and acquieſce in whatever refor- 
mation the Emperor ſhould. make in the conſtitution of that 
court; that he ſhould renounce all leagues againſt the Emperor 


or King of the Romans, and enter into no alliance for the future, 


in which they were not, comprehended. In return for theſe 
important conceſſions, the Emperor not only promiſed to ſpare his 
life, but to ſettle on him and his poſterity the city of Gotha and 
its territories, together with an annual penſion of fifty thouſand 
florins, payable out of the revenues of the electorate; and like- 
wiſe to grant him a ſum in ready money to be applied towards the 
diſcharge of his debts. Even theſe articles of grace were clogged 
with the mortifying condition of his remaining the Emperor's 
priſoner during the reſt of his life . To the whole, Charles had 
ſubjoined, that he ſhould fubmit to the decrees of the Pope and 
council with regard to the controverted points in religion; but the 


Elector, though he had been perſuaded to ſacrifice all the objects 


which men commonly hold to be the deareſt and moſt valuable, 
was inflexible with regard to this point; and neither threats nor in- 
treaties could prevail to make him renounce what he deemed to 
be truth, or perſuade him to act in oppoſition to the dictates of his 

r ee 

—_ ſoon as the Saxon n marched out of Wittemberg, 
the Emperor fulfilled his engagements to Maurice; and in re- 
you for his merit in having deſerted the Proteſtant cauſe, and 
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having contributed with ſuch ſucceſs towards the diſſolution of 
the Smalkaldic league, he gave him poſſeſſion of that city, toge- 
ther with all the other towns in the electorate. It was not without 
reluctance, however, that he made ſuch a ſacrifice; the extraor- 
dinary ſucceſs of his arms had begun to operate, in its uſual man- 
ner, upon his ambitious mind, ſuggeſting new and vaſt projects 
for the aggrandizement of his family, towards the accompliſh- 
ment of which the retaining of Saxony would have been of the 
utmoſt conſequence. But as this ſcheme was not then ripe for 
execution, he durſt not yet venture to diſcloſe it, nor would it 
have been either ſafe or prudent to have offended Maurice, at that 
juncture, by ſuch a manifeſt violation of all the promiſes, which 
had ſeduced him to abandon his natural allies, 


Tur Landgrave, Maurice's father-in-law, was ſtill in arms; 
and though now left alone to maintain the Proteſtant cauſe, was 
neither a feeble nor contemptible enemy. His dominions were 
of conſiderable extent; his ſubjects animated with zeal for the 
Reformation; and if he could have held the Imperialiſts at bay 
for a ſhort time, he had much to hope from a party whoſe 
ſtrength was ftill unbroken, whoſe union as well as vigour might 
return, and which had reaſon to depend, with certainty, on being 
effectually ſupported by the King of France. The Landgrave 
thought not of any thing ſo bold or adventurous; but being 
ſeized with the ſame conſternation which had taken poſſeſſion of 
his aſſociates, he was intent, only, how to procure favourable 
terms from the Emperor, whom he viewed as a conqueror, to 
whoſe will there was a neceſſity of ſubmitting. Maurice encou- 
raged this tame and pacific ſpirit, by magnifying, on the one 
hand, the Emperor's power; by boaſting, on the other, of 
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advantageous conditions which he could not fail of obtaining by 


his interceſſion for a friend, whom he was fo ſollicitous to ſave. 


Sometimes, the Landgrave was induced to place ſuch unbounded 
confidence in his promiſes, that he was impatient to bring matters 


to a final accommodation. On other accaſions, the Emperor's 


exorbitant ambition, reſtrained neither by the ſcruples of decency, 
nor the maxims of juſtice, together with the recent and ſhocking 
proof which he had given of this in the cruel and oppreſſive 
treatment of the Elector of Saxony, came ſo full into his thoughts, 
and made ſuch a, lively impreſſion on them, that he broke off 
abruptly the negociations which he had begun ; feeming to be con- 
vinced that it was more prudent to depend for ſafety on his own 
arms, than to confide in Charles's generoſity. But this bold reſolu- 
tion, which deſpair had ſuggeſted to an impatient ſpirit, fretted by 
diſappointments, - was not of long continuance. Upon a more de- 


 ** "liberate ſurpey of the enemies power, and his own weakneſs, his 


The cordi- 
tions preſcrib- 
ed by the Em- 
peror. 


doubts and fears returned upon him, and together with them the 
r of negociating, and the, defire of accommodation. 


Me and, the  Eledtor © of Brandenburg, acted as media- 
tors between, him and the Emperor, and after all that the former 
had vaunted of his influence, the conditions preſcribed to the Land- 
grave were extremely rigorous. The articles with regard to his 

renouncing the. league of Smalkalde, acknowledging the Empe- 
1078 authority, and ſubmitting to the decrees of the Imperial 
chamber, were the ſame which had been impoſed on the Elector 
of Saxony. Beſides, theſe, he was required to ſurrender his 
perſon and territories to the Emperor; to implore for pardon on 


* knees; to pay an hundred and fifty thouſand crowns towards 
defraying 
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defraying the expences of the war; to demoliſh the fortifications 
of all the towns in his dominions except one; to oblige the gar- 
riſon which he placed in it to take an oath of fidelity to the Em- 
peror; to allow a free paſſage through his territories to the Impe- 
rial troops as often as it ſhall be demanded ;. to deliver up all his 
artillery and ammunition to the Emperor; to ſet at liberty, with- 
out ranſom, Henry of Brunſwick, together with the other priſoners 
he had taken during the war; and neither to take arms himſelf, 
for the future, nor to permit any of his ſubjesgto ſerve againſt 
the Emperor or his allies*. 


Tus Landgrave ratified theſe articles, though with the utmoſt 
reluctance, as they contained no ſtipulation with regard to the 
manner in which he was to be treated, and left him entirely at 
the Emperor's mercy. Neceſſity, however, compelled him to 
give his aſſent. Charles, who had aſſumed the haughty and im- 
perious tone of a conqueror, ever ſince the reduction of Saxony, 
inſiſted on an unconditional ſubmiſſion, and would permit nothing 
to be added to the terms which he had preſcribed, that could 
in any degree limit the fulneſs of his power, or reſtrain him 
from behaving as he ſaw meet towards a Prince whom he 
regarded as abſolutely at his diſpoſal. But though he would 
not vouchſafe to negociate with the Landgrave, on ſuch a foot- 
ing of equality, as to ſuffer any article to be inſerted among 
thoſe which he had dictated to him, that could be conſidered as 
a formal ſtipulation for the ſecurity and freedom of his perſon; 
he, or his miniſters in his name, gave the Elector of Bran- 
denburgh and Maurice ſuch full ſatisfaction with regard to this 
point, that they aſſured the Landgrave that Charles would behave 
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to him in the ſame way that he had done to the Duke of Wurtem- 
berg, and would allow him, as ſoon as he had made his ſubmiſſion, 
to return to his own territories. Upon finding the Landgrave 
to be ſtill poſſeſſed with his former ſuſpicions of the Emperor's 
intentions, and unwilling» to truſt verbal or ambiguous declara- 
tions, in a matter of ſuch eſſential concern as his own liberty, 
they ſent him a bond figned by them both, containing the moſt 


ſolemn obligations, that if any violence whatſoever were offered to 


his perſon, during his interview with the Emperor, they would in- 
ſtantly ſurrender themſelves to his ſons, and remain in their hands 
to be treated _ _ in * 2 ſame manner as the Emperor ſhould 


Neri W910! air be 


W together with hs indifpeniuble ebligntion of We 
ing whick dein contained in the articles of which he had accepted, 
removed his” doubts and ſcruples, or made it neceſſary to get 


over them. He repaired; for that purpoſe; to the Imperial camp 


at Hall in Saxony, where a circumſtance occurred which revived 
his ſuſpicions and increaſed' his fears. Juſt as he was about to 


enter the chamber of preſence, in order to make his public ſub- 


miſſton to the Emperor, a copy of the articles which he had ap- 
proved of was put int his hands, in order that he might ratify 
them ane wi Upon peruſing them, he perceived that the Imperial 
miniſters had added two new articles; one importing, that if any 
Gſpute Mould atiſe concerning the meaning of the former con- 
ditions} the Emperbr ſhould! have the right of putting what inter- 
pretation upon them he thought moſt reaſonable; the other, 
that the Landgtaye was bound to ſubmit implicitly'to the deci- 
IT the counciof Trent. This unworthy artifice, calculated 
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to ſurprize him into an approbation of articles, to which he had 
not the moſt diſtant idea of aſſenting, by preſenting them to him 
at a time when his mind was engroſſed and diſquieted with the 
thoughts of that humbling ceremony which he had to perform, filled 
the Landgrave with indignation, and made him fly out into all thoſe 
violent expreſſious of rage to which his temper was prone. With 
ſome difficulty, the Elector of Brandenburg and Maurice prevailed 
at length on the Emperor's miniſters to drop the former article as 
unjuſt, and to explain the latter in ſuch a manner, that he could 
agree to it, without openly renouncing the Proteſtant religion. 


Tuis obſtacle being ſurmounted, the Landgrave was impatient 
to finiſh a ceremony which, how mortifying ſoever, had been 
declared. neceſſary towards his obtaining pardon. The Emperor 
was ſeated on a magnificent throne, with all the enſigns of his 
dignity, ſurrounded by a numerous train of the Princes of the 
Empire, among whom was Henry of Brunſwick, lately the 
Landgrave's priſoner, and now, by a ſudden reverſe of fortune, 
a ſpectator of his humiliation. The Landgrave was introduced 
with great ſolemnity, and advancing towards the throne, fell 
upon his knees. His chancellor, who walked, behind him, 
immediately read, by his maſter's command, a paper which con- 


tained an humble confeſhon of the crime whereof he had been 


guilty ; an acknowledgment that he had merited on that account 
the moſt ſeygre puniſhment ; an abſolute reſignation of himſelf 
and his dominions to be diſpoſed of at the Emperor's Pleaſure; 
a ſubmiſſive petition for pardon, his hopes of which were founded 
entirely on the Emperor's clemency; and it concluded, with pro- 
miſes of behaving, for the future, like a ſubject, whoſe principles 
of loyalty and obedience would be confirmed, and would even 
derive_new force from the ſentiments of gratitude which muſt 
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0 
hereafter fill and animate his heart. While the chancellor was 
reading this abject declaration, the eyes of all the ſpectators were 
fixed on the unfortunate Landgrave; fe could behold a Prince, ſo 


powerful as well as high-ſprited, ſuing for mercy in the poſture of 


a ſupplicant, without being touched with commiſeration, and per- 
ceiving ſerious reflections ariſe in their minds upon the inſtability and 
emptineſs of human grandeur, The Emperor viewed the whole 
tranſaction with an haughty unfeeling compoſure ; and preſerving a 
profound ſilence himſelf, made a ſign to one of his ſecretaries to 
read his anſwer ; the tenor of which was, That tho' he might have 
juſtly inflicted on him the grievous puniſhment which his crimes de- 


. Gerved, yet, prompted by his own generoſity, moved by the ſollici- 


tations of ſeveral Princes in behalf of the Landgrave, and influenced 
by his penitental acknowledgments, he would not deal with him ac- 
cording to the rigour of juſtice, and would ſubject him to no penalty 
which was not ſpecified in the articles that he had already ſubſcribed, 
The moment the ſecretary had finiſhed, Charles turned away ab- 


ruptly without deigning to give the unhappy ſupplicant any ſign of 
compaſſion or reconcilement. He did not even deſire him to riſe from 


his knees; which the Landgrave having ventured to do unbidden, 


advanced towagds the Emperor with an intention to kiſs his hand, 
flattering himſelf, that his guilt being now fully expiated, he 
might preſume to take that liberty, But the Elector of Bran- 


denburg perceiving that this familiarity would be offenſive to the 
Emperor, interpoſed, and deſired the Landgrave to go along with 
him and Maurice to the Duke of Alva's apartments in the caſtle. 


He was received and entertained by that nobleman with the 
reſpect and courteſy due to ſuch a gueſt. But, after ſupper, 
while he was engaged in play, the Duke took the Elector and 
Maurice aſide, and communicated to them the Emperor's orders 

1 „ 
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that the Landgrave muſt remain a priſoner in that place under the Book IX. 
cuſtody of a Spaniſh guard. As they had not hitherto entertained > 
the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion of the Emperor's ſincerity and rectitude He is derain- 
ol intention, their ſurprize was exceſſive, and their indignation not Poet 
inferior to it, on diſcovering how greatly they had been deceived 
themſelves, and how infamouſly abuſed in having been made the in- 
ſtruments of deceiving and ruining their friend. They had recourſe 
to complaints, to arguments and to intreaties, in order to ſave them- 
ſelves from that diſgrace, and to extricate him out of the wretched * 
ſituation into which he had been betrayed by too great confidence 
in chem. But the Duke of Alva remained inflexible, and pleaded the 
neceſſity of executing the Emperor's commands. By this time it 
grew late, and the Landgrave, who knew nothing of what had paſſed, 
nor dreaded the ſnare in which he was entangled, prepared for de- 
parting, when the fatal orders were intimated to him. He was 
ſtruck dumb at firſt with aſtoniſhment, but after being ſilent a 
few morpents, he broke out into all the violent expreſſions, which 
horror at injuſtice accompanied with fraud naturally ſuggeſts. He 
complained, he expoſtulated, he exclaumed; ſometimes inveighing 
againſt the Emperor's artifices as unworthy of a great and generous | 
Prince; ſometimes cenſuring the credulity of his friends in truſting 
to Charles's inſidious promiſes; ſometimes charging them with 
meanneſs in ſtooping to lend their aſſiſtance towards the execution 
of ſuch a perfidious and diſhonourable ſcheme; and in the end he 
required thery to remember their engagements to his children, and 
inſtantly to fulfil them. They, after giving way for a little to the 
torrent of his paſſion, ſolemnly aſſerted their own innocence and up- 
right imention in the whole tranſaction, and encouraged him to hope, 
that as ſoon as they ſaw the Emperor, they would obtain redreſs 
of an injury, which affected their own honour, no leſs than it did 
X 2 his * 
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Book IX. his liberty. At the ſame time, in order to ſooth his rage and impa- 
2 | CY dende, Maurice remained with him during this night, in the 1 


1547. 
| ment where he was confined m. 


— Here wag NexT morning, the lector and Maurice applied Join 
burgand to the Emperor, repreſenting the infamy to which they would 
— be expoſed throughout Germany, if the Landgrave were de- 
his liberty. tained in cuſtody; that they would not have adviſed, nor would 
. | he himſelf have conſented to an interview, if they had ſuſpected "= 
that the loſs of his liberty was to be the conſequence of his 4 
ſubmiſſion; that they were bound to procure his releaſe, hav- 
ing plighted their faith to that effect, and engaged their own 
perſons as ſureties for his. Charles liſtened to their earneſt | 
remonſtrances with the utmoſt coolneſs. He now ſtood no : 
longer in need of their ſervices, and they had the mortification 4 
to find that their former obſequiouſneſs was forgotten, and 
little regard paid to their interceſſion. He was ignqrant, he 
$2 told them, of their particular or private tranſactions with the 
5 | Landgrave, nor was his conduct to be regulated by theſe , 
though he knew well what be himſelf had promiſed, which 
was not that the Landgrave ſhould be exempt from all ' reſtraint, 
but that he ſhould not be kept a priſoner during fe. Having 
ſaid this with a nne. and TOE he put an end to 
9 ii: ow 

0 e denn wa Struv. ett taxn 
According to ſeveral hiftorians of great name, T 
with the Landgrave, ſtipulated that he would not detain bim in any priſon. But 
inexecuting the deed, which was written in the German tongue, the, Imperial 
miniſters fraudulently ſubſtituted the word ewiger inſtead of eintger, and thus the 
| veatj in place of a promiſe that he ſhould not be detained in any priſon, con- 
— an engagement * detained in perpetuzl impriſon- 
| & ment. 
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the conference ; and they ſeeing no probability, at that time, of 


making any impreſſion upon the Emperor, who ſeemed to have 


taken his reſolution deliberately, and to be obſtinately bent on 
adhering to it, were obliged to acquaint the unfortunate priſoner 
with the ill ſucceſs of their endeavours in his behalf. This diſap- 
pointment threw him into a new and more violent tranſport of 
rage, fo that to prevent his proceeding to ſome deſperate extremity, 
the Elector and Maurice promiſed that they would not quit the 
Emperor, until, by the frequency and fervour of their importu- 
nity, they had extorted his conſent to ſet him free. They ac- 
cordingly renewed their ſollicitations a few days afterwards, but 
found Charles more haughty and intractable than before, and were 


warned that if they touched again upon a ſubject ſo diſagreeable, 


and with regard to which he had determined to hear nothing far- 
ther, he would inſtantly give orders to convey the priſoner into 
Spain. Afraid of hurting the Landgrave by an officious or ill- 


timed zeal to ſerve him, they not only deſiſted, but left the court, 


and as they did not chuſe to meet the firſt ſallies of the Land- 
grave's rage upon dis learning the cauſe of their departure, they 
informed him of it by a letter, wherein they exhorted him to 
fulfil all that he had promiſed ts the Emperor, as the moft certain 
means of procunng a ſpeedy releaſe. 


ment. But authors eminent for hiſtorical knowledge nd critical accuracy hos 


par in queſtion the truth of this common ftory. The ſilence of Sleidan 
with regard to it, as well as its not being mentioned in the various memorials 


which he has publiſhed concerning the Landgrave's impriſonment, greatly favour 
this opinion. But as ſeveral books which contain the information neceſſary to- 


wards diſcuſſing this point, with accuracy, are written in the German language, 


which I do not underſtand, I cannot pretend to inquire into this matter with 
the ſame accuracy, with which I have endeavoured to ſettle ſome other con- 
troverted faQs that have occurred in the courſe of this hiſtory. See Struv. Corp. 
1052. Moſbeim's Ecclef. Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 161, 162. Engl. Edition. 
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WHATEVER violent emotions their abandoning his cauſe in this 
manner occaſioned, his impatience to recover liberty made him 
follow their advice. He paid the ſum which had been impoſed on 
him, ordered his fortreſſes to be razed, and renounced all alli- 
ances that could give offence. This prompt compliance with the 


will of the conqueror produced no effect. He was ſtill guarded 


with the ſame vigilant ſeverity ; and being carried about, together 
with the degraded Elector of Saxony, wherever the Emperor went, 
their diſgrace and his triumph was each day renewed, The for- 


titude and equanimity, with which the Elector bore theſe repeated 


inſults, were not more remarkable than the Landgrave's fretful- 
neſs and impatience, His active impetuous mind could ill brook 


reſtraint; and reflection upon the ſhameful artifices by which he 


had been decoyed into that ſituation, as well as indignation at 
the injuſtice with which he was till detained in . drove him 
often to the wildeſt exceſſes of n 


as people of ache. different | cities,” to — Charles 
thus wantoaly expoſed theſe illuſtrious priſoners as a pub- 
lic ſpectacle, were ſenſibly touched with ſuch an inſult offered 


to the Germanic body, and murmured loudly at this indecent 


treatment of two of its greateſt Princes. They had ſoon other 
cauſes of complaint, and ſuch as affected them more nearly. 
Chatles proceeded to add oppreſſion to inſult, and arrogating 

to himſelf all the rights of a conqueror, | exerciſed them 


ih the utmoſt rigour. He ordered his troops to ſeize the 
3 artillery and military ſtores belonging to ſuch as had been mem- 
bers of the Smalkaldic league, and having collected upwards of 
five hundred pieces of cannon, a great number in that age, he 
A * into the Low- Countries, part? into fad 
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part into Spain, in order to ſpread by this means the fame of his 
ſucceſs, and that they might ſerve as monuments of his having 
ſubdued a nation, hitherto deemed invincible. He then levied, 
by his ſole authority, large ſums as well upon thoſe who had ſerved 
him with fidelity during the war, as upon ſuch as had been in 
arms againſt him ; upon the former, as their contingent towards a 
war, which having been undertaken, as he pretended, for the 
common benefit, ought to be carried on at the common charge ; 
upon the latter, as a fine by way of puniſhment for their re- 
bellion. By theſe exactions he amaſſed above one million ſix hun- 
dred thouſand crowus, a ſum which appeared prodigious in the 
| ſixteenth; century. But ſo general was the conſternation which 
had ſeized the Germans upon his rapid ſucceſs, and ſuch their 
dread of his victorious troops, that all implicitly obeyed his com- 
mands ; though, at the ſame time, theſe extraordinary ſtretches 
of power greatly alarmed a people, jealous of their privileges, 
and habituated during ſeveral ages to conſider the Imperial autho- 
rity as neither extenſive nor formidable, This diſcontent and 
reſentment, how indaſtriouſly ſoever they concealed them, be- 
came univerſal; and the more theſe paſhors were reſtrained and 
kept down for the preſent, the more likely * to burſt out 
ſoon with additional violence. 


We Charles gave law to the Germans like a conquered peo- 
ple, Ferdinand treated his ſubjects in Bohemia with ſtill greater 
rigour, That kingdom poſſeſſed privileges and immunities as ex- 
tenfive as thoſe of any nation in which the feudal inſtitutions were 
eſtabliſhed. The prerogative of their Kings was extremely li- 
mited, and the crown itſelf elective. Ferdinand, when placed on 
the throne, had confirmed their liberties with every ſolemnity 
preſcribed by their exceſſive ſollicitude for the ſecurity of a con- 
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Bon IX. ſtitution of government to which they were extremely attached. 
— ne ſoon began, however, to be weary of a juriſdiction ſo much 


circumſcribed; and to deſpiſe a ſceptre which he could not tranſ- 
mit to his poſterity ; and notwithſtanding all his former engage- 
ments, he attempted. to overturn the conſtitution from its foun- 


dations'; that inſtead: of an elective kingdom he might render 
it hereditary. But the Bohemians ſeemed reſolved not to relin- 
quiſh, tamely, privileges which they had Tong enjoyed. At the 


ſame time, many of them having "embraced the doctrines of the 
Reformers, the feste of which John Huſs and Jerome of Prague 
had planted in'their country abont the beginning of the preceding 
century, the deſire of acquiting religious liberty mingled itſelf 
with their zeal for their civil rights; and theſe two kindred paſſions 
heightening, as viſnal, each other's force, precipitated them im- 
medistely into violent meaſures; They had not only refuſed to 


| feive their ſovereign againſt the confederates of Smalkalde, but 


having entered into a cloſe alliance with the Elector of Saxony, 
they bound themſelves; by a ſolemn affociation, to defend their 


| ancient conftitution ; and to | ear until they ſhould obtain 


duch additional grants as they thought neceſſary towards per- 
fecting the preſent model of their govertment, or rendering it 
more permanent. They choſe Caſpar Phlug, a nobleman of diſ- 
tinction, to be their general; and levied an army of thirty thou- 


mund men to enforce their petiti tions. But either from the weakneſs 


n off their leader, of from the diſenfions i in a great unweildy body, 
Which, having united haſtily, was not thoroughly compacted, or 


from ſome” other unknown cauſe, the ſubſequent operations of the 
Bohemians bore no proportion to the zeaF and ardour with which 
they took weir fiſt reſolutions. They ſuffered” themſelves to 
ber amuſed be long! with” negociations and overtures of different 

BST kinds, 
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kinds, that before they could enter Saxony, the battle of Muhl- 
herg was fought; the Elector deprived of his dignity and terri- 
tories, the Landgrave confined to cloſe cuſtody, and the league 
of Smalkalde entirely diſſipated. The ſame dicad of the Empe- 
ror's power which had ſeized the reſt of the Germans, reached 
them. As ſoon as their ſovereign approached with a body of 
Imperial troops, they inſtantly diſperſed, thinking of nothing but 
how to attone for their paſt guilt, and to acquire ſome hope of 
forgiveneſs, by a prompt ſubmiſſion. But Ferdinand, who entered 
his dominions full of that implacable reſentment which inflames 
Monarchs whoſe authority has been deſpiſed, was not to be molli- 
fied by the late repentance and involuntary return of rebellious 
ſubjects to their duty. He even heard, unmoved, the intreaties 
and tears of the citizens of Prague, who appeared before him in 
the poſture of ſuppliants, and implored for mercy. The ſentence 
which he pronounced againſt them was rigorous to extremity ; he 
aboliſhed many of their privileges, he abridged others, and new 
modelled the conſtitution according to his pleaſure. He puniſhed 
many of thoſe who had been moſt active in forming the late aſſo- 
ciation againſt him with death, and ſtill a greater number with 
confiſcation of their goods, or perpetual baniſhment. He obliged 
all his ſubjects, of every condition, to give up their arms to be 
depoſited in forts where he planted garriſons ; and after diſarm- 
ing his people, he loaded them with new and exorbitant taxes. 
Thus, by an ill conducted and unſucceſsful effort to extend their 
privileges, the Bohemians not only enlarged the ſphere of the 
royal prerogative which they inteneed to have circumſcribed, but 
they almoſt annihilated thoſe liberties which they aimed at eſta- 
bliſhing on a broader and more ſecure foundation v. 
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Tur Emperor, having now humbled, and, as he imagined, 
ſubdued the independant and ſtubborn ſpirit of the Germans by 
the terror of arms and the rigour of puniſhment, held a diet 
at Augſburg, in order to compoſe finally the controverſies with 
regard to religion, which had ſo long difturbed the Empire. He 
durſt not, however, truſt the determination of a matter fo inte- 
reſting to. the free ſuffrage of the Germans, broken as their minds 
now were to ſubjeQion. He entered the city at the head of 
his Spaniſh troops, and aſſigned them quarters there, The reſt 
of his ſoldiers he cantoned in the adjacent villages ; ſo that the 
members of the diet, while they carried on their deliberations, 
were ſurrounded by the fame army which had overcome their 
countrymen. Immediately after his public entry, Charles gave 
a proof of the violence with which he intended to proceed. He 
took poſſeſſion by force of the cathedral together with one of the 


principal churches ; and his prieſts having, by various ceremonies, 


pitified them from the pollution- with which they ſuppoſed the 
unhallowed miniſttations of the Proteſtants to have defiled them, 


they ane with ___ pomp the rites of the Nm 


| WP" 0; 


Tur concourſe of members to this diet was extraordinary ; ; 


the importance of the affairs concerning which it was to delibe- 


rate, and the fear of giving offence to the Emperor 22 an ab- 
ſence which lay open to miſconſtruction, brought toget 

all the Princes, nobles, and repreſentatives of cities who had rin 
to fit in that aſſembly. The Emperor, in the ſpeech with which 
he opened the meeting, called their attention immediately to 


that point, which ſeemed chiefly to merit it. Having men- 


o Sleid. 435, 437. 
tioned 
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tioned the fatal effects of the religious diſſenſions which had ariſen Book. IX. 
in Germany, and taken notice of his own unwearied endeavours ae 4 
to procure a general council, which alone could provide a remedy 

adequate to theſe evils, he exhorted them to recognize its autho- 

rity, and to ſtand to the award of an aſſembly, to which they 

had originally appealed, as having the ſole right of judgment in 

the caſe. ; 


Bu T the council, to which Charles wiſhed them to refer Various revo- 
all their controverſies, had, by this time, undergone a violent — 25 
change. The fear and jealouſy, with which the Emperor's firſt 
ſucceſſes againſt the confederates of Smalkalde had inſpired the 
Pope, continued to encreaſe. Not ſatisfied with attempting to 
retard the progreſs of the Imperial arms, by the ſudden recal of 
his troops, Paul began to conſider the Emperor as an enemy, 
the weight of whoſe power he muſt ſoon feel, and againſt 
whom he could not be too haſty in taking precautions. He 

foreſaw that the immediate effect of the Emperor's acquiring 
abſolute power in Germany, would be to render him entirely 
maſter of all the deciſions of the council, if it ſhould continue 
to meet in Trent. It was dangerous to allow a Monarch, ſo 
ambitious, to get the command of this formidable engine, which 
he might employ at pleaſure to limit or overturn the Papal 
authority. As the only method of preventing this, he deter- 
mined to tranſlate the council to ſome city more immediately 

under his own juriſdiction, and at a greater diſtance from the 
terror of the Emperor's arms, or the reach of his influence. An 
incident fortunately occurred which gave this meaſure the ap- 
pearance of being neceſſary. One or two of the fathers of the 
council, together with ſome of their domeſtics, happening to 
Y 2 die 
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die ſuddenly, the phyſicians, deceived by the ſymptoms, or 
ſuborned by the Pope's legates, pronounced the diſtemper to be 
infectious and peſtilential. Some of the prelates, ſtruck with a 
panic, retired ; others were impatient to be gone; and after a 
ſmort conſultation, the council was tranſlated to Bologna, a city 

ſubject to the Pope. All the biſhops in the Imperial intereſt, 
warmly oppoſed this reſolution, as taken without neceſſity, and 
founded on falſe or frivolous pretexts. All the Spaniſh prelates, 
and moſt of the Neapolitan, by the Emperor's expreſs command, 
remained at Trent; the reft, to the number of thirty-four, ac- 
companying the legates to Bologna. Thus a ſchiſm commenced, 
in that very aſſembly, which had been called to heal the diviſions 
of Chriſtendom ; the fathers of Bologna inveighing againſt thoſe 
who ſtaid at Trent, as contumacious and regardleſs of the Pope's 
authority; while the other accuſed them of being fo far inti- 


midated by the fears of imaginary danger, as to remove to a place 
where their conſultations could prove of no ſervice towards re- 


u e peace 120 order in Py p. 


Tur Emperor, at the ſame time, e all his intereſt to 
procure the return of the council to Trent. But Paul, who 
highly applauded his own ſagacity in having taken a ſtep 
which put it out of Charles's power to acquire the direction of 
that aſſembly, paid no regard to a requeſt, the object of which 
was ſo extremely obvious. The ſummer was conſumed in fruit- 
les negociations with reſpect to this point, the importunity of 
the one and the obſtinacy of the other daily increaſing. At laſt an 
event happened which widened the breach irreparably, and ren- 
dered the Pope Og averſe from liſtening to any propoſal that 


- p F. Paul, 248, &c. 
came 
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came from the Emperor. Charles, as has been already obſerved, 
had fo violently exaſperated Peter Lewis Farneſe, the Pope's ſon, 
by refuſing to grant him the inveſtiture of Parma and Placentia, 
that he had watched ever ſince that time with all the vigilance of 
reſentment for” an opportunity of revenging that injury. He had 
endeavoured to precipitate his father into open hoſtilities againſt 
the Emperor, and had earneſtly ſollicited the King of France to 
invade Italy. His hatred and reſentment extended to all thoſe 
whom he knew that the Emperor favoured ; he perſecuted Gon- 
zaga, governor of Milan, with ill offices, and had encouraged 
Fieſco in his attempt upon the life of Andrew Doria, becauſe both 
Gonzaga and Doria poſleſſed a great degree of the Emperor's 
eſteem and confidence, His malevolence and ſecret intrigues were 
not unknown to the Emperor, who could not be more defirous 
to take vengeance on him, than Gonzaga and Doria were to be 
employed as his inſtruments in inflicting it. Farneſe, by the 
profligacy of his life, and by enormities of every kind, equal 
to thoſe committed by the worſt tyrants who have diſgraced 
human nature, had rendered himſelf ſo odious, that they 
thought any violence whatever might be attempted againſt him. 
They ſoon found among his own ſubjects, perſons who were 
eager, and even deemed it meritorious to lend their hands in 
ſuch a ſervice, As he, animated with the jealouſy which 
uſually poſſeſſes petty ſovereigns, had employed all the cruelty 
and fraud, whereby they endeavour to ſupply their defe& of 
power, in order to humble and extirpate the nobility ſubject 
to his government, five noblemen of the greateſt diſtinction in 
Placentia, combined to avenge the injuries, which they them- 
ſelves had ſuffered, as well as thoſe which he had offered to 
their order. They formed their plan in conjunction with Gon- 
zaga; but it remains uncertain whether he originally ſuggeſted 

the 


The aſſaſſina 
tion of the 


Pope's ſon 
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the ſcheme to them, or only approved of what they propoſed, 
and co- operated in catrying it on. They concerted all the pre- 


vious ſteps with ſuch foreſight, conducted their intrigues with ſuch 


ſecrecy, and diſplayed ſuch courage in the execution of their de- 


ſign, that it may be ranked among the moſt audacious deeds 


Sept. 10. 


lacentia. 


ol chat nature mentioned in hiſtory. One body of the conſpi- 
rators ſurprized, at mid-day, the gates of the citadel of Pla- 
centia Where Farneſe reſided, overpowered his guards, and mur- 
dered him. Another party of them made themſelves maſters of 
the town, and called upon their fellow- citizens to take arms, in 
order to reaſſume their liberty. The multitude ran towards the 
citadel, from which three great guns, a ſignal concerted- with 
Gonzaga, had been fired ;' and before they could gueſs the 
caufe or the authors of the tumult, they ſaw the lifeleſs body 
of the tyrant. hanging by the heels from one of the windows 
of the citadel.” But ſo univerſally. deteſtable had he become, 
that not one expreſſed any ſentiment of concern at ſuch a fad 
reverſe of fortune, or of indignation at this ignominious treat- 
ment of a ſovereign, Prince. The exultation at the ſucceſs of 
the conſpiracy was general, and all applauded the actors in it, 
as the deliverers of theit country. The body was tumbled into 
the ditch that ſurrounded the citadel, and expoſed to the inſults 
of the rabble; the reſt of the citizens returned to their uſual oc- 


; damm eee e eur a de dr 


9 1 


3 next ini a body of _ arriving from the 


1 Bonden of the Milaneſe, where they had been poſted in expec- 


tation of the event, took poſſeſſion of the city in the Emperor's 
name, and reinſtated the inhabitants in the poſſeſſion of their 
_— Dn Paging; whigh the Imperialiſts attempted 

Hen | | | likewiſe 
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likewiſe to ſutprize, was ſaved by the vigilance and fidelity of the Book IX. 
—— 
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officers whom Farneſe had intruſted with the command of the gar- 
riſon. The death of a ſon whom, notwithſtanding his infamous 
vices, Paul loved with an exceſs of parental tenderneſs, over- 
whelmed him with the deepeſt affliction , and the loſs of a city, 
of ſuch conſequence as Placentia, greatly embittered his forrow, 
He accuſed Gonzaga, in open conſiſtory, of having committed 
2 cruel murder in order to prepare the way for an unjuſt uſur- 


pation, and immediately demanded of the Emperor fatisfaCtion 


for both; for the former, by the puniſhment of Gonzaga ; for the 
latter, by the reſtitution of Placentia to his grandſon Octavio, its 
rightful owner. But Charles, who, rather than quit a prize of ſuch 
value, was willing to expoſe himſelf to the imputation of being 
acceſlary to the crime which had giveu an opportunity of ſeizing 
it, and to bear the infamy of defrauding his own ſon-in-law of 
the inheritance. which belonged to him, eluded all his ſollicita- 
tions, and determined to keep poſſeſſion of the city together with 
its territories q. Y 

| Tx1s reſolution, flowing from an ambition ſo rapacious, as 
to be reſtrained by no conſideration either of decency or juſtice, 
tranſported the Pope ſo ' far beyond his uſual moderation and cau- 
tion, that he was eager to take arms againſt the Emperor in order 


inheritance wreſtad from, us, faraily. Canſcious, - however, of 
bis on inability to contend with ſuch an enemy, he warmly 
ſollicited the French King and the republick of Venice 0 join 
in an offenſive league againſt Charles. But Henry was intent at 


F. Paul. 257. Pallavic. 41, 42. Thuan. iv. 156. Mem. de Ribier. $9, 67. 
Natalis Comitis Hiſtor. lib. iii. p. 64. 
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that time on other objects. His ancient allies the Scots; having 
been defeated by the Engliſh in one of the greateſt battles ever 
fought between theſe two rival nations, he was about to ſend a 
numerous body of veteran troops into that country, as well to 
preſerve it from being conquered, as to gain the acquiſition of a 
new kingdom to the French monarchy, by marrying his ſon 
the Dauphin to the young Queen of Scotland. An undertaking 
accompanied with ſuch manifeſt advantages, the ſucceſs of which 
appeared to be ſo certain, was not to be relinquiſhed for the re- 
mote proſpect of benefit from an alliance depending upon the pre- 
carious life of a Pope of fourſcore, who had nothing at heart but 
the gratification of his own private reſentment. In cead,, therefore, 
of ruſhing headlong into the alliance propoſed, Henry amuſed the 
Pope with ſuch general profeſſions and promiſes, as might keep him 
from any thoughts of endeavouring to accommodate his diffe- 
rences with the Emperor, but at the ſame time avoided any ſuch 
engagement as might occaſion an immediate rupture between 
Charles and himſelf, or precipitate him into a war for which he 
was not prepared. The Venetians, though much alarmed at ſeeing 
Placentia in the hands of the Imperialiſts, imitated the wary con- 
duct of the French King, which reſembled fo nearly the ſpirit with 


* which they themſelves uſually carry on their negociations*, 


Bor thowgh the Pope' found" that it was not in his power to 
light up immediately the flames of wat, he did not forget the 
imuries, which he was obliged for the preſent to endure 
reſentment ſettled deeper in his mind, and became more ranco- 


rous in proportion as he felt the difficulty of gratifying it. It 


-+ Mem. de Ribier. ii. 63, 71, 78, 85, 95. vo * WM. 199, 203. 
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was, while theſe ſentiments of enmity were in full force, and Book IX. 


the deſire of vengeance at its height, that the diet of Augſburg, 
by the Emperor's command, petitioned the Pope, in name of the 
whole Germanic body, to enjoin the prelates who had retired to 
Bologna, to return again to Trent, and to renew their delibera- 
tions in that place. Charles had been at great pains in bringing 
the members to join in this requeſt. Having obſerved a conſi- 
derable variety of ſentiments among the Proteſtants with reſpect 
to the ſubmiſſion which he had required to the decrees of the 
council, ſome of them being altogether intraQtable, while 
others were ready to acknowledge its right of juriſdiction 
upon certain conditions, he employed all his addreſs in order 
to gain or to divide them. He threatened and over-awed the 
Elector Palatine, a weak Prince, and obnoxious to vengeance 
on account of the aſſiſtance which he had given to the confe- 
derates of Smalkalde. The hope of procuring liberty for the 
Landgrave, together with the formal confirmation of his own 
electoral dignity, overcame Maurice's ſcruples, or prevented 
him from oppoſing what he knew would be agreeable to the 
Emperor. The Elector of Brandenburgh, leſs influenced by 
religious zeal than any Prince of that age, was eaſily induced 
to imitate their example in aſſenting to all that the Emperor 
required. The deputies of the cities remained till to be brought 
over; they were more tenacious of their principles, and though 
every thing that could operate either on their hopes or fears was 
tried, the utmoſt that they would promiſe was to acknowledge 
the juriſdiction of the council, if effectual proviſion were made 
for ſecuring the divines of all parties free acceſs to that aſſembly, 
with entire liberty of debate; and if all points in controverſy 
were decided according to ſcripture and the uſage of the primi- 
Lor. III. 2 tire 
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tive church. But when the memorial containing this declaration 
was preſented to the Emperor, he ventured to put in practice a 
very extraordinary artifice. Without reading the paper, or tak- 
ing any notice of the conditions on which they had infiſted, he 
ſeemed to take it for granted that they had complied with his de- 
mand, and gave thanks to the deputies for their full and unreſerv- 
ed ſubmiſſion to the decrees of the council. The deputies, though 
aſtoniſhed zt what they had heard, did not attempt to ſet him right, 
both parties being better pleaſed that the matter ſhould remain 
under this ſtate of ambiguity, than to puſh for an explanation, 
which muſt have occaſioned a diſpute, and would have led, per- 


haps, to a rupture 


Ha vine obtained this ſeeming ſubmiſſion of the diet to the 
authority of the council, Charles employed that as an argument 
to-enforce their petition for its retarn to Trent. But the Pope, 


from the ſatisfaction of mortifying the Emperor, as well as 


from his own averfion to what was demanded, reſolved, without 
heſitation,” that this petition ſhould be rejected; though in order 
to avoid the imputation of being influenced wholly by reſent- 
ment, he had the addreſs to throw it upon the fathers at Bologna, 
to put à direct negative upon the requeſt. He referred to their 
conſideration the petition of the diet, and they, ready to con- 


firm by their aſſent whatever the legates were pleaſed to dictate, 


declared that the council could not, in conſiſtence with its dig- 
nity, return to Trent, unleſs the prelates who, by remaining 
there, had diſcovered a ſchiſmatick ſpirit, would firſt repair to 
Bologna, and join their brethren; and that, even after their 
junction, the council could not renew its conſultations with any 


2 F. Paul, 259. Sleid. 440. Thuan. tom. i. 155. 
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proſpect of benefit to the church, if the Germans did not prove Book IX. 
their intention of obeying its future decrees to be fimcere, by 107. 
yielding immediate obedience to thoſe which it had already 

paſt*. 


Tars anſwer was communicated to the Emperor by the The Emperos 


Pope, who at the ſame time exhortefl him to comply with igeind the 
demands that appeared to be fo reaſonable. But Charles was <2 of 
better acquainted with the duplicity of the Pope's character than 
to be deceived by ſuch a groſs artifice; he knew that the prelates 
of Bologna durſt utter no ſentiment but what Paul inſpired; and, 
therefore, overlooking them as mere inſtruments in the hand of 
another, he conſidered their reply as a full diſcovery of the 
Pope's intentions, As he could no longer hope to acquire 
ſuch an aſcendant in the council as to render it ſubſervient to 
his own plan, he ſaw it to be neceſſary that Paul ſhould not have 
it in his power to turn againſt him the authority of fo venerable 
an aſſembly, In order to prevent this, he ſent two . Spaniſh 1848. 
lawyers to Bologna, who, in the preſence of the legates, pro- hg 
teſted, That the tranſlation of the council to that place bad been 
unneceflary, and founded. on falſe or frivolous pretexts; that 
while it continutd to meet there, it ought to be deemed an 
unlawful and ſchiſmatical conventicle; that all its deciſions ought. 
of courſe to be held as null and invalid; and that as the Pope, 
together with the corrupt eceleſiaſtics who depended on him, had 
abandoned the care of the church, the Emperor, as its protec- 
tor would employ all the power which God had committed to 
him in order to preſerve it from theſe calamities with which it 
was threatened. A few days after, the Imperial ambaſſador at Jan. 23. 
F. Paul, 250. Pallav. ii. 49 
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Rome demanded an audience of the Pope, and in preſence of 
all the Cardinals as well as foreign miniſters, proteſted againſt the 
proceedings of the prelates at Bologna, in terms equally: harſh-and 
diſreſpectful | | f 


. Ir was not long before Charles proceeded to carry theſe 


_ threats, which greatly alarmed both the Pope and council at 


Bologna, into execution. He let the diet know the ill ſucceſs 
of his endeavours to procure a favourable anſwer to their peti- 
tion, and that the Pope, equally regardleſs of their entreaties, 
and of his ſervices to the church,. had refuſed to gratify them by 
allowing the council to meet again at Trent; that, though all 
hope of holding this aſſembly in a place, where they might look 
for freedom of debate and judgment, was not to be given up, 


the proſpect of it was, at preſent, diſtant and uncertain ; that, in 


the mean time, Germany was torn in pieces by religious diſſen- 
fions, the purity of the faith corrupted, and the minds of the 
people diſquieted with a multiplicity of new opinions and con- 


troverſies formerly unknown among Chriſtians; that, moved by 


the duty which he owed to them as their ſovereign, and to the 
Church as its protector, he had employed ſome divines, of known 
abilities and learning, to prepare a ſyſtem of doctrine, to which 
all ſhould conform until. a council, ſuch as they wiſhed for, 
could be convocated. This ſyſtem was compiled by Pflug, 
Helding and Agricola, of whom the two former were dignita- 


ries in the Romiſn church, but remarkable for their pacific and 


healing fpirit ; the laſt was a proteſtant divine, ſuſpęcted, not 
without reaſon, of having been gained by bribes and promiſes, 


0 betray or miſlead his party on this occaſion. The articles 


« F, Paul, 264. Pallav. 51. Sleid. 446. Goldaſti Conſtit Imperial. i. 561. 


preſented 
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preſented to the diet of Ratiſbon in che year one thouſand five 
hundred and forty-one, in order to reconcile the contending par- 
ties, ſerved as a model for the preſent work. But as the Emperor's 
ſituation was much changed ſince that time, and he found it no 
longer neceſſary to manage the Proteſtants with the ſame delicacy 
as at that juncture, the conceſſions in their favour were not now ſo 
numerous, nor did they extend to points of ſo much conſequence, 
The treatiſe contained a compleat ſyſtem of theology, conformable 
in almoſt every article to the tenets of the Romiſh church, though 


expreſſed, for the moſt part, in the ſofteſt words, or in ſcriptural 


phraſes, or in terms of a ſtudied | ambiguity. Every doctrine, 
however, peculiar to Popery, was retained ; and all the rites, 
which the Proteſtants condemned as inventions of men introduced 
into the worſhip of God, were enjoined. With regard to two points 
only, ſome relaxation of their rigour was granted, and ſome 
latitude in practice admitted. Such eccleſiaſtics as had married, 
and would not put away their wives, were allowed, nevertheleſs, 
to perform all-the functions of their ſacred office ; and thoſe pro- 
vinces which had been accuſtomed to partake of the cup, as well 


as the bread in the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, were till in- 


ed the privilege of receiving both. Even theſe were declared 
to be conceſſions for the ſake of peace, and granted only for a ſea- 
fon, in compliance with the weakneſs or prejudices of their country- 


men *, ; 


Tus ſyſtem of doctrine, known afterwards by the name of the 


Interim, becauſe it contained temporary regulations which were 


x F. Paul, 2y0. Pallay. ii. 60, Sleid. 4r3, 457. Struy. Corp. 1034. 


Goldaſt. Conſtit, Imper. i. 518. 
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to continue no longer in force than until a free general council 
could be held, the Emperor preſented to the diet with a pompous 
declaration of his fincere intention to re- eſtabliſn tranquillity and 
order in the church, as well as of his hopes that their adopting 


theſe regulations would contribute greatly to bring about that 


and extorts 
their appro- 
bation of it. 


New and © 
fruitleſs ſolli- 
citations for 
the Land- 


groves * 


deſirable event. It was read, in preſence, according to form. 
As foon as it was finiſhed the archbiſhop of Mentz, preſident 


of the electoral college, roſe up haſtily, and having thanked the 


Emperor for his unwearied and pious endeavours in order to re- 


ſtore peace to the church, he, in the name of the diet, ſignified their 


approbation of the ſyſtem of doctrine which he had prepared, to- 
gether with their reſolution of conforming to it in every particu- 
lar. The whole aſſembly was amazed at a declaration fo unpre- 
cedented and unconftitutional, as well as at the EleQor% prefump- 
tion in pretending to deliver the ſenſe of the diet, upon a point, 
which had not hitherto been the ſubject of conſultation or debate. 
But not one member had the courage to contradict what the 
Eleftor had faid ; fome being overawed by fear, others remaining 
filent through eomplaifance, The Emperor held the archbifhop's 
declaration to be a full conſtitutional ratification of the Interim, 
and prepared to enforce the obſervance of it as a decree of the 
8 Nee de | 


"Dunno this diet, the wife — children of the Landgrave, 
warmly ſeconded by Maurice of Saxony, endeavoured to in- 
tereſt the members in behalf of that unhappy Prince, who 
ſtill languiſhed in confinement. -But Charles, who did not 
chuſe to be brought under the neceſſity of rejecting any requeſt 


that came from ſuch a reſpeQtable body, in order te prevent their 


repreſentations, laid before the diet an account of his tranſac- 


tions with the Landgrave, together with the motives which had 


1 Sleid. 460. F. Paul. 273. Pallay. 63. 
at 
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at firſt induced him to detain that Prince in cuſtody, and which 
rendered it prudent, as he alledged, to keep hit till under re- 
ſtraint. It was no eaſy matter to give any good reaſon for an ac- 
tion, incapable of being juſtified. But he thought the moſt frivo- 
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ous pretexts might be produced in an aſſembly willing to be de- 


_ ceived, and afraid of nothing ſo much as to diſcover that it ſaw 
his conduct in its true colours. His account of his own conduct 
was accordingly admitted to be fully ſatisfactory, and after 
ſome feeble intreaties that he would extend his clemency to his 
unfortunate priſoner, the Landgrave's concerns were no more 
mentioned *, 


Ix order, to counterbalance the unfavourable impreſſion which 
this inflexible rigour might leave in their minds, Charles, as a 
proof that his ingratitude was no leſs permanent and unchangeable 
than his reſentment, inveſted Maurice, in the electoral dignity, 
with all the legal formalities. The ceremony was performed, with 
extraordinary pomp, in an open court, ſo near the apartment in 
which the degraded Elector was kept a priſoner, that he could view 
it from his windows. Even this inſult did not ruffle his uſual tran- 
quillity; and turning his eyes that way, he beheld a proſperous ri- 
val receiving thoſe enſigns of dignity of which he had been ſtripped, 
without uttering one ſentiment unbecoming the fortitude which he 
had preſerved amidſt all his calamities *, 


IMMEDIATELY after the diſſolution of the diet, the Emperor 
ordered the - Interim to be publiſhed in the German as well as 
Latin language; It met with the uſual reception of conciliating 


* Seid. 441. a Thuan, Hiſt, lib. v. 176. Struv. Corp. 1054. 
laveſtitura Mauritii a Mammerano Lucemburgo deſeripta ap. Scardium ii. 508. 
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ſchemes vhen propoſed to men heated with diſputation; both 
parties declaimed againſt it with equal violence. The Proteſtants 
condemned it as a ſy ſtem containing the groſſeſt errors of Popery, 
diſguiſed with ſo little art, that it could impoſe only on the moſt 
ignorant, or on thoſe, "who. by wilfully ſnhutting their eyes 
favoured the deception. The Papiſts inveighed againſt. it, as a 
work, in which ſome doctrines of the church were impiouſly 
given up, others meanly concealed, and all of them delivered 
in terms calculated rather to deceive the unwary, than to inſtru 
the ignorant, or to reclaim thoſe who were enemies to the truth. 


While the Lutheran divines fiercely attacked it, on one hand, 


the. general of the Dominicans with no leſs vehemence impugned 


it, on the other. But at Rome, as ſoon as the contents of the 


Interim came to be known, the indignation of the courtiers and 
ecclefiaſtics roſe to the greateſt height. They exclaimed againſt 
the Emperor's profane encroachment on the ſacerdotal function, 
in preſuming, with the concurrence of an aſſembly of laymen, 
to deßne articles of faith, and to regulate modes of worſhip, 
They compared this raſh deed to that of Uzzah, who, with an 
unhallowed hand, had touched the ark of God; or to the bold at- 
tempts of thoſe Emperors, who had rendered their memory detef. 
table, by endeavouring to model the Chriſtian church according 
to their pleaſure. Fliey even affected to find out a reſemblance 


between the Emperor's conduct and that of Henry VIII. and ex- 


preſſed their fear of his imitating the example of that Monarch, by 
uſurping the title as well as juriſdiction belonging to the head of 


tte church. All, therefore, contended, with one voice, that as 
the foundations of eccleſiaſtical authority were now ſhaken, and 


the whole fabric ready to be overturned by a new enemy z ſome 
powerful method of defence muſt be provided, and a vigorous 
cos | reſiſtauce 
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_ reſiſtance muſt be made, at the beginning, before he grew too 
formidable to be oppoſed. 


Tur Pope, whoſe judgment was improved by longer expe- 
rience in great tranſactions, as well as by a more extenſive obſer- 
vation of human affairs, viewed the matter with more accute diſ- 
cernment, and derived comfort from the very circumſtance 
which filled them with apprehenſion. He was aſtoniſhed that a 
Prince of ſuch ſuperior ſagacity as the Emperor ſhould be fo in” 
toxicated with a ſingle victory, as to imagine that he might give 
law to mankind, and decide even in thoſe matters, with regard 
to which they are moſt impatient of dominion. He ſaw that, by 
Joining any one of the contending parties in Germany, Charles 
might have had it in his power to have oppreſſed the other, but 
that the preſumption of ſucceſs had now inſpired him with the 
vain thought of his being able to domineer over both ; he foretold 
that a ſyſtem, which all attacked, and none defended, could not 
be of long duration ; and that, for this reaſon, there was no 
need of his interpoſing in order to haſten its fall; for as ſoon as 
the powerful hand which now upheld it was withdrawn, it 
would fink of its own accord, and be forgotten for ever 


Taz Emperor, fond of his own plan, adhered to his reſolu- 
tion of carrying it into full execution. But though the Elector 
- Palatine, the Elector of Brandenburg, and Maurice, influenced 
by the ſame conſiderations as formerly, ſeemed ready to yield 
implicit obedience to whatever he ſhould enjoin, he met not 


every where with a like obſequious ſubmiſſion. John Marquis 


of Brandenburg Anſpach, although he had taken part with 
b Sleid. 468, F. Paul, 271, 277. Pallav. ii. 64. 
Vol. III. A a great 
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dq return into the world, with the imputation and guilt of 


fuſed to renounce doctrines which he held to be ſacred, and 
reminding the Emperor of the repeated promiſes which he had 
given his Proteſtant allies of allowing them the free exerciſe of 
their religion, he claimed, in conſequence of theſe, to be ex- 
empted from receiving the Interim. Some other Princes, alſo, 


indulgence. But on this, as on other trying occaſions, the 


firmneſs of the Elector of Saxony was moſt diſtinguiſhed, and 
merited the higheſt praiſe. Charles, well knowing the authority 
of his example with all the proteſtant party, laboured, with 
the utmoſt earneſtneſe, to gain his approbation of the Interim, 
and by. employing ſometimes promiſes of ſetting him at liberty, 
ſometimes threats of treating him with greater harſhneſs, at- 
tempted alternately to work upon his hopes and fears, But he 
Was, alike, regardleſs of both. After having declared his fixed 
belief in the doctrines of the reformation, * I cannot now, ſaid 
he, in my old age, abandon the principals, for which I early 
contended ; nor, in order to procure . freedom during a few de- 
clining years, will I betray that good cauſe, on account of 
which I have ſuffered 0 much, and am ſtill willing to ſuffer. 
Better for me to enjoy, in this ſolitude, the eſteem of virtuous 


men, together with the approbation of my own conſcience, than 


apoſtacy, to diſgrace. and embitter the remainder of my days,” 
By this magnanimous reſolution, he ſet his countrymen a pat- 
tern of conduct, ſo very different from that which the Em- 
r wiſhed him to have exhibited to them, that it drew upon 


im freſh matks of his indignation. The rigour of his con- 


ot Was increaſed ; the number of his ſervants abridged; 


D 
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the Lutheran clergymen who had hitherto been permitted to at- 
tend him, were diſmiſſed; and even the books of devotion, 
which had been his chief confolation during a tedious impriſon- 
ment, were taken from him<. The Landgrave of Heſſe, his 
companion in misfortune, did not maintain the ſame conſtancy, 
His patience and fortitude were both ſo much exhauſted by the 
length of his confinement, that willing to purchaſe freedom at 
any price, he wrote to the Emperor, offering not only to ap- 
prove of the interim, but to yield an unreſerved ſubmiſſion to 
his will in every other particular. But Charles who knew, 
that what courſe ſoever the Landgrave might hold, neither his 
example nor authority would prevail on his children or fubjects 
to receive the Interim, paid no regard to his offers. He was 
kept confined as ſtrictly as ever; and while he ſuffered the 
cruel mortification of having his conduct ſet in contraſt to that 
of the Elector, he derived not the ſmalleſt benefit from the 
mean ſtep which expoſed him to ſuch deſerved cenſure g. 


Bur it was in the Imperial cities that Charles met with the 
moſt violent oppoſitions to the Interim. Theſe ſmall common- 
wealths, the citizens of which were accuſtomed to liberty and 
independence, had embraced the doctrines of the Reformation 
when firſt publiſhed with remarkable eagerneſs ; the bold ſpirit 
of innovation being peculiarly ſuited to the genius of free go- 
vernment. Among them, the Proteſtant teachers had made the 
greateſt number of proſelytes. The moſt eminent divines of 
the party were ſettled there as paſtors. By having the direction 
of the ſchools and other ſeminaries of learning, they had trained 
up diſciples as well inſtructed in the articles of their faith, as 


c Sleid. 462. d Sleid. 462. 
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Boox IX. zealous to defend them. Such perſons were not to be guided 
OO” by example, or ſwayed by authority, but having been taught 
to examine and decide in matters of controverſy, thought 
that they were both qualified and entitled to judge for them- 
ſelves. As ſoon as the contents of the Interim were known, 
they with one voice, joined in refuſing to admit it. Straſburgh, 
Conſtance, Bremen, Magdeburgh, together with many other 
towns of leſs note, preſented remonſtrances to the Emperor, 
ſetting forth the irregular and unconſtitutional manner in which 
the Interim had been enacted, and beſeeching him not to offer 
ſuch violence to their conſciences, as to require their aſſent to 
a form of doctrine and worſhip, which appeared to them 
repugnant to the expreſs precepts of the divine law. But 
Charles, having prevailed on ſo many Princes of the Empire 
to approve of this new model, was not much moved by the re- 
preſentations of theſe cities, which how formidable ſoever they 
might have proved if they could have been formed into one 
body, lay ſo remote from each other, that it was eaſy to op- 
| "has preſs them ſeparately, before it was poſſible for them to unite. 


— IV order to accompliſh this, the Emperor ſaw it to be requiſite | 
by violence that his meaſures ſhould be vigorous, and executed with ſuch ra- 
| — pidity as to allow no time for concerting any common plan of 
| 1 a | oppolition. Having laid down this maxim as the rule of his 
proceedings, his firſt attempt was upon the city of Augſburg, 
which, though overawed by the preſence of the Spaniſh troops, 
he knew to be as much diſſatisfied with the Interim as any in 
the Empire. He ordered one body of theſe troops to ſeize the 
gates; he poſted the reſt in different quarters of the city; and 


Aug. 3. aſſembling, all the burgeſſes in the town, he, by his ſole ab- 
| | | folute 
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ſolute authority, publiſhed a decree aboliſhing their preſent 
form of government, diſſolving all their corporations. and fra- 
ternities, and nominating a ſmall number of pexſons, in whom 
he veſted for the future the right of adminiſtration. Each of 
the perſons, thus choſen, took an oath to obſerve the Interim. 
An act of power, fo unprecedented as well as arbitrary, which 
excluded the body of the inhabitants from any ſhare in the 
government of their own community, and ſubjected them to 
men who had no other merit than their ſervile devotion to the 
Emperor's will, gave general diſguſt; but as they durſt not 
venture upon reſiſtance, they were obliged to ſubmit in ſilence *. 
From Augſburg, in which he left a garriſon, he proceeded to 
Ulm, and new modelling its government with the ſame violent 
hand, he ſeized ſuch of their paſtors as refuſed to ſubſcribe the 
Interim, committed them to priſon, and at his departure carried 
them along with him in chains. By this ſeverity, he not 
only ſecured the reception of the Interim in two of the moſt 

erful cities, but gave warning to the reſt what ſuch as con- 
tinued refractory had to expect. The effect of the example 
was as great as he could have wiſhed, and many towns, in 
order to ſave themſelves from the like vengeance, found it ne- 
ceſſary to comply with what he enjoined, This obedience, 
extorted by the rigour of authority, produced no {change in 
the ſentiments of the Germans, and extended no farther than to 
make them conform ſo far to the letter of the law, as was barely 
ſufficient to ſcreen them from puniſhment. Their preachers ac- 
companied thoſe ceremonies, the obſervation of which the Interim 
preſcribed, with ſuch an explication of their tendency, as ſerved 
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with regard to them. The people, many of whom had grown 
up to mature years ſince the eftabliſhment of the reformed re- 
Tigion, and had been accuſtomed to no other form of publick 
worthip, beheld the pompous pageantry of the popiſh ſervice 
with contempt or horror; and in moſt places the Romiſſi eccle- 
fiafticks who returned to take poſſeſſion of their churches could 
fearce be protected from inſult, or their miniſtrations from in- 
terruption. Thus, notwithſtanding the apparent compliance 


| of ſo many cities, the inhabitants being accuftomed to freedom, 
| ſubmitted with" reluctance to the power which now - oppreſſed 


them. Their underſtanding as well as inclination revolted 
againft the dectrines and rites impoſed on them; and though, 
for the preſent, they 'concealed their indignation and | reſent. 
ment, it was evident that theſe paſſions could not always be 
kept under reſtraint, but would break out at laſt in effects Pro- 


: apr wm violenoe". f 


e rs, e hits, _highly pleaſed with having bended 
the ſtubborn ſpirit of the Germans to ſuch general ſubmiſſion, 
departed. for the Low-Countries, fully determined to compel 


the cities, which ftill ſtood out, to receive the Interim. He 
carried his two prifoners the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave 
of Heſſe along with him, either becauſe he durſt not leave them 


behind him in Germany, or becauſe he wiſhed to to give his 


cCountrymen the Flemings this illuſtrious proof of the ſuccels of 


his arms, and the extent of his power. Before Charles arrived 
at W was informed that the Pope's legates at Bologna 


s Mem. de Ribier. i. 218. Sleid 491- 
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had diſmiſſed the council by an indefinite prorogation, and that 
the prelates aſſembled there had returned to their reſpective coun- 


tries. Neceſlity had driven the Pope into this meaſure. By the 
ſeceſſion of thoſe who had voted againſt the tranſlation, together 


with the departure of others, who grew weary of continuing in 
aplace where they were not ſuffered to proceed to buſineſs, fo 


few and ſuch inconſiderable members remained, that the pom- 


pous appellation of a General Council could not, with decency 
be beſtowed any longer upon them. Paul had no choice but to 
diſſolye an aſſembly which was become the object of contempt, 


and exhibited to all Chriſtendom a moſt glaring proof of the im- 


potence of the Romiſh ſee, But unavoidable as the meaſure was, 
it lay open to be unfavourably interpreted, and had the ap- 
pearance of withdrawing the remedy at the very time when 
thoſe for whoſe recovery it was provided, were preyailed 
on to scknonledge its virtue, and to make trial of its effect. 
Charles did not fail to put this conſtruction an his conduct 
and by an artful compariſon of his own efforts to ſuppres 
hereſy, with Paul's ſcandalous inattention to a point ſo eſſential 
he endeavoured. to render the Pontiff odious to all zealous Ca- 
tholicks. At the fame time, he commanded the Prelates of his 
faction to remgia at Trent, that the Council might ſtill appear to 
have a being, aud might be ready, whenever it was thought 
expedient, to n its W gd the gage of. the 
church b. 


Wann ns roll 
belides gratifying his favourite paſſion of travelling from one 
part of his dominions to another, was to receive Philip his 
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only ſon, who was now in the twenty-firſt year of his age, and 
whom he had called thither, not only that he might be re- 
cognized by the States of the Netherlands as heir apparent, but 
in order to facilitate the execution of a vaſt ſcheme, the ob- 
ject of which, and the reception it met with, ſhall be here- 
after explained. Philip, having left the government of Spain 


to Maximilian, Ferdinand's eldeſt ſon, to whom the Emperor 


had given the Princeſs Mary his daughter in marriage, em- 
barked for Italy attended by a numerous retinue of Spaniſh 
nobles, The - ſquadron which eſcorted him, was commanded 
by Andrew Doria, who, notwithſtanding his advanced age, 
inſiſted, on the honour of performing, in perſon, the ſame duty 
to the ſon, which he had often diſcharged towards the father. 


He landed fafely at Genoa ; from thence he went to Milan, 


and proceeding through Germany, arrived at the Imperial court 
in Bruſſels. | The States of Brabant in the firſt place, and thoſe 


of the other | provinces in their order, acknowledged his 


right of ſucceſſion in common form, and he took the cuſto- 
mary oath to preſerve all their privileges inviolate x. In all the 

towns of the Low- Countries through which Philip paſſed he was 
received with extraordinary pomp. Nothing that could expreſs 
the reſpect of the people, or contribute to his amuſement was ne- 
glected; pageants, | tournaments, and publick ſpectacles of 
every kind were exhibited © with that expenſive magnificence 


which commercial nations diſplay, when on any occaſion, they 


depart from their uſual maxims of frugality. But amidſt theſe 


ſeenes of feſtivity and pleaſure Philip's natural ſeverity of tem- 
per was diſcernible. Youth itſelf could not render him agreeable, 
nor his being a candidate for power form him to courteſy. He 
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ankuteltiadi haughty reſerve in his behaviour, and diſcovered ſuch 
manifeſt partiality towards his Spaniſh attendants, together with 
ſuch an avowed preference to the manners of their country, as 
highly diſguſted the Flemings, and gave riſe to that antipathy, 
which afterwards occaſioned; a revolution fo fatal to him in that 
part of his dominions |. 

Ca4AaRbes was long detained in the Netherlands by a violent at- 
tack of the gout, which returned upon him ſo frequently, and 
with ſuch increaſing violence, that it had broken to a great degree 
the vigour of his conſtitution, He, nevertheleſs, did not intermit 
his endeavours, to enforce the Interim. The inhabitants of Straſ- 


bourg after a long ſtruggle, found it neceſſary to give obedience ; 


thoſe of Conſtance, who had taken arms in their own defence, were 


compelled by force not only. to conform to the Interim, but to re- 


nounce their privileges as a free city, to do homage to Ferdinand 
as Archduke of Auſtria, and as his vaſſals to admit an Auſtrian go- 


vernor and garriſon ®. Magdeburgh, Bremen, Hamburg, and 
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F HIL.E Chailes aaa 1 ba unwearied induftry, 
to overcome the obſtinacy of the Proteſtants, the effects 
of his ſteddineſs in the execution of his plan were rendered 
leſs conſiderable by his rupture with the Pape, , which daily 
increaſed. The firm reſolution which the Emperor ſeemed to 
have taken againſt reſtoring Placentia, together with his re- 
peated encroachments on the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, both by 
the regulations contained in the Interim, and by his attempt to 
re-aſſemble a council at Trent, exaſperated Paul to the utmoſt, 
who with the weakneſs incident to old age grew more attached 
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to his family, and more jealous of his authority, as he advanced 
m.years. Puſhed on by theſe paſſions, he made new efforts to 
draw the French King into an alliance againſt the Emperor *. 
But finding that Monarch, notwithſtanding his hereditary en- 
Tity to Charles, and dread of his growing: power, as unwilling 
ns formerly to involve himſelf in immediate hoſtilities, he was 
obliged to contract his views, and to think of preventing future 
encroachments, fince it was not in his power to inflict vengeance 
on account of thoſe which were paſt. For this purpoſe, he 
determined to recall his grant of Parma and Placentia, and after 
decharing them to be re-armexed to the Holy ſee,” to indemnify 
Octavio by a new eſtabliſhment in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. By 
this expedient, he hoped to gain two points of no ſmall con- 
ſequence ; the ſecurity of Parma, firſt of all, as the Emperor 
would be cautious of invading the patrimony of the church, 
though he might ſeize without ſcruple a town belonging to 
the houſe of Farneſe; and in the next place, ſome chance of 
recovering Placentia, as his ſollicitations to that effect might 
decently be urged with greater importunity, and would infal- 


libly be attended with more weight, when he was conſidered 
not as pleading the cauſe of his family, but as an advocate 


for the intereſt of the church, But while Paul was priding 


himſelf in this device, as a happy refinement in policy, Oc- 
tavio an ambitious and high ſpirited young man, who could 


not bear with patience to be ſpoiled of one half of his territories 
by the rapaciouſueſs of his father-in-law, and to be deprived 


of the other by the artifices of his grand father, took meaſures 
in order to prevent the execution of a plan fatal to his in- 
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Book X. tereſt, He ſet out ſecretly from Rome, and having firſt endeayour- 


ed to ſurprize Parma, which attempt was fruſtrated by the fidelity 
of the governor to whom the Pope had entruſted the defence of the 
town, he made overtures to the Emperor of renouncing all conneCti- 
on with the Pope, and depending entirely on him for his future 
fortune. This unexpected defection of one of the Pope's own fa- 
mily to an enemy whom he hated, irritated, almoſt to madneſs, 
a mind peeviſh with old age; and there was no degree of ſeverity 
to which Paul might not have proceeded againſt a grandſon whom 


he reproached as an unnatural apoſtate. But happily for Octaviq, 


death prevented his carrying into execution the harſh reſolu- 
tions which he had taken with reſpect to him, and put an end 
to his pontificate in the ſixteenth year of his A 


eighty ſecond of his age . 


As 
* Among ay inftorices of the credulity or weakneſs of hiſtorians in attri- 


buting the death of illuſtrious perſonages to extraordinary cauſes, this is one. 


Almoſt all the hiſtorians of the ſixteenth century affirm that the death of Paul 
III. was occaſioned by the violent paſſions which the behaviour of his grandſon 
excited ; that being informed while he was airing himfelf in one of his gardens 


near Rome, of Octavio's attempt on Parma, as well as of his negociations with 


the Emperor by means of Gonzaga, he fainted away, continued ſome hours in a 
ſwoon, then fevered, and died within threedays. This is the account given of it by 
Thuanus, lib. vi. 2r1. Adriani Iſtor. di ſuoi tempi, lib. vii. 480. and by Father 
Paul, 280. Even cardinal Pallavicini, better informed than any writer with 
regard to the events which happened in the papal court, and when not warped 
by prejudice or ſyſtem, more accurate in relating them, agrees with their nar- 
rative in its chief circumſtances. Pallav. b. ii. 74. Paruta, who wrote his 
| hiſtory by command of the ſenate of Venice, relates it in the ſame manner. 

Hiſtories Venez. vol iv. 212. But there was no occaſion to ſearch for any ex- 
traordinary cauſe to account for the death of an old man of eighty two. There 
remains an authentick account of this event, in which we find none of thoſe 
marvellous circumſtances of which the hiſtorians are ſo fond. The cardinal 
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As this event had been long expected, there was an extraor- 
dinary concourſe of Cardinals at Rome; and the various com- 
petitors having had time to form their parties, and to concert 
their meaſures, their ambition and. intrigues protracted the con- 
clave to a great length The Imperial and French factions 
ſtrove, with emulation, to promote one of their own number, 
and had, by turns, the proſpect of ſucceſs. But as Paul during a 
long. Pontificate had. raiſed many to the purple, and thoſe chiefly 
perſons of eminent abilities as well as zealouſly devoted to his. 
family, Cardinal Farneſe had the command of a powerful and; 


of Ferrara, who was entruſted with the affairs of France at the Court of Rome, 
and M. D*Urfs, Henry's ambaſſador in ordinary there, wrote an account to that 
Monarch of the affair of Parma, and of the Pope's death. By theſe it appears, 
that ORavio's attempt to ſurprize Parma was made on the twentieth of Octo- 
ber ; that next day in the evening, and not while he was airing himſelf in the 
of Monte-Cavallo, the Pope received intelligence of what he had done; 


that he was ſeized with ſuch a tranſport of paſſion, and cried ſo bitterly that 


his voice was heard in ſeveral apartments of the palace ; that next day, how- 
ever, he was ſo well as to give an audience to the Cardinal of Ferrara, and to 
go through buſineſs of different kinds ; that Octavio wrote a letter to the Pope, 
not to Cardinal Farneſe his brother, intimating his reſolution of throwing him- 
ſelf into the arms of the Emperor; that the Pope received this on the twenty- 


firſt without any new ſymptoms of emotion, and returned an anſwer to it; that 


on the twenty-ſecond of October, the day on which the Cardinal of Ferrara's 
letter is dated, the Pope was in his uſual ſtate of health. Mem, de Ribier, ii. 
247. By a letter of M. D*Urfe, Nov. 5. it appears that the Pope was in ſuch 
good health, that on the third of that month he had celebrated the anniverſary 
of his coronation with the uſual ſolemnities. Ibidem 251. By another letter 
from the ſame perſon, we learn that on the ſixth of November a catarrh or 
defluxion fell down on the Pope's lungs, with ſuch dangerous ſymptoms that 
his life was immediately deſpaired of, Ibid. 252. And by a third letter, we 
are informed that he died November the tenth. In none of theſe letters is his 
death imputed to any extraordinary cauſe.” It appears, that more than twenty 
days elapſed between Octavio's attempt on Parma and the death of his grand- 


father, and that the diſeaſe was the natural effect of old age, not one of thoſe 


occaſioned by violence of paſſion. 
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united ſquadron, by whoſe addreſs and firmneſs he exalted to the 
Papal throne the Cardinal di Monte, whom Paul had employed 
as his principal legate in the council of Trent, and truſted with 
his moſt ſecret intentions. He aſſumed the name of Julius III. 
and in order to expreſs his gratitude towards his benefactor, the 
firſt act of his adminiſtration was to put Octavio Farneſe in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Parma. When he was told of the injury which he did 
the Holy See by alienating a territory of ſuch value, he briſkly 
replied, © that he would rather be a poor Pope, with the reputa- 
tion of a gentleman, than a rich one, with the infamy of having 
forgotten the obligations conferred upon him, and the promiſes 
which he had made But all the luſtre of this candour or gene- 


roſity he quickly effaced by an action moſt ſhockingly indecent. 


According to an ancient and eſtabliſhed practice, every Pope upon 
his election claims the privilege of beſtowing, on whom he 
pleaſes, the Cardinal's hat, which falls to be diſpoſed of by his 


being inveſted with the triple crown. Julius, to the aſtoniſh- 


ment of the ſacred college, conferred this mark of diſtinction, 


together with ample eccleſiaſtical revenues, and the right of bear- 


ing his name and arms, upon one Innocent, a youth of ſixteen, 
born of obſcure parents, and known by the name of the Ape, 
from his'baving been truſted with the care of an animal of that 
ſpecies, in the Cardinal di Monte's family. Such a proſtitution 
of the higheſt dignity in the church would have given offence, 
even in thoſe dark periods, when the credulous ſuperſtition of 


the people emboldened ecclefiaſtics to venture on the moſt flag- 


rant violationsof decorum. But in an enlightened age, when by 
the progreſs of knowledge and philoſophy the obligations of 
duty and decency 8 when a blind venera- 
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tion for the Pontifical character was every where abated, and one 
half of Chriſtendom in open rebellion againſt the Papal See, this 
action was viewed with horror. Rome was immediately filled with 
libels and pafqui-ades, which imputed the Pope's extravagant 
regard for fach an thyworthy object to the moſt criminal paſſions. 
The Proteſtants exclaimed againſt the abſurdity of ſuppoſing 
chat the infallible ſpirit of divine truth could dwell in a breaſt ſo 
impure, and called more loudly, than ever, ard with greater ap- 
pearance of juſtice, for the immediate and thorough Reformation 
of a church, the Head of which was a diſgrace to the Chriſtian 
name The reft of the Pope's conduct was of a piece with this 
firſt ſpecimen of his diſpoſitions. Having now reached the fum- 
mit of eccleſiaſtical ambition, he ſeemed eager to indemnify him- 
ſelf,” by an unreſtrained indulgence of his defires, for the ſelf- de- 
-nial or diſlimulation which he ha# thought it prudent to practiſe 
while in a ſubordinate ftation. He became careleſs, to fo great a 
degree, of all ſerious buſineſs, that he could ſeldom be brought to 
attend to it, but in caſes of extreme neceffity ; and giving up him- 
ſelf to amuſements and diſſipation of every kind, he imitated the 
luxurious elegance of Leo, rather than the ſevere virtue of Adrian, 
the latter of which it was neceſſary to diſplay, in contending with 
a ſect which . the 1 and auſtere man- 
ven oh its 5 teachers". 7% aff ell | 
Tan Page how dan Swe to ou " engagements to 
he family of Farneſe, diſcovered no inclination to obſerve the 
cathy, which each Cardinal had taken when he entered the con- 
dare, "that if te choice ſhould falt on him, he Wong ny 
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call the council to're-aſſume its deliberations. Julius knew, by ex- 
perience, how difficult it was to confine ſuch a body of men within 
the narrow limits which it was the intereſt of the church of Rome 
to preſcribe ; and how eaſily the zeal of ſome members, the raſhnefs 
of others, or the ſuggeſtions: of the Princes on whom they depended, 
might precipitate a popular and ungovernable aſſembly into forbid- 
den inquiries, as well as dangerous deciſions. He wiſhed, for theſe 
reaſons, to have eluded the obligation of his oath, and gave an am- 
'biguous anſwer to the firſt propoſals, which were made to him. by 
the Emperor, with regard to that matter. But -as' Charles, either 
From his natural obſtinacy in adhering to the meaſures which he 


had once adopted, or from the mere pride of accompliſhing what 
vas held to be almoſt impoſſible, perſiſted in his reſolution of forcing 
the Proteſtants to retum into the boſom! of the church: As he 
had perſuaded Himſelf that che Nuthori tative deciſions of the coun- 
eil might be employed with efficacy in combating their prejudices 
and in conſequence of that perſuaſion, ſollicited earneſtly that a 
new bull of convocation might be iſſued, the Pope could not, with 


decency, reject that requeſt. When Julius found that he could 


not prevent the calling of a council, he endeavouted to take the 
merit of having procured the meeting -of an aſſembly, which was 
the object of ſuch general deſire and expectation. A congrega- 
tion of Cardinals, to whom he referred the conſideration, of what 
was neceſſary for reſtoring peace to the church, recommended, 
by his direction, the ſpeedy convocation of a council, as the moſt 
effectual expedient for that purpoſez and as the new hereſies 
raged wih the greateſt vioknce in Germany, they propoſed 
Trent as dhe place of its meeting, that by a near inſpection of 
evil, the remedy might be applied with greater diſcernment 


and certainty of ſaccels, „ 
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advice, which he himſelf had dictated, and ſent nuncios to the 
Imperial aud French courts, in order to make known his inten- 


tions 


MaaxwAHILx, the Emperor had ſummoned a new diet to meet 
at Augſburg, in order to enforce the obſervation of the Interim, 
and to procure & more authentic act of the Empire, acknow- 
ledging the juriſdiction of the council, as well as an explicit 


- promiſe of conform ing to its decrees. He appeared there in 


. perſon, together with his ſon the Prince of Spain. Few of the 
Eleftors were preſent, but all ſent deputies in their name. 
Charles, notwithſtanding the deſpotic authority with which he 
had given law in the Empire during two years, knew that the 
ſpirit of independance among the Germans was not entirely 
ſubdued, and for that reaſon took care to over-awe the diet by 
.a conſiderable body of Spaniſh troops which eſcorted him thi- 
ther. The firſt point, ſubmitted to the conſideration of the diet, 
was the neceſſity of holding a council. All the Popiſh members 
agreed, without difficulty, that the meeting of that aſſembly 
ſhould be renewed at Trent, and promiſed an implicit acquieſ- 
cence in its decrees. The Proteſtants, intimidated and diſunited, 
muſt have followed their example, and the reſolution of the diet 
have proved unanimous, if Maurice of Saxony had not begun 
at this time to diſcloſe new intentions, and to act a part very dif- 
ferent from that which he had fo long aſſumed. 


By an artful diflimulation of his own ſentiments ; by ad- 
dreſs in paying court to the Emperor; and by the ſeeming 
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zeal wich which he forwarded all his ambitious ſchemes, Maurice 


had raiſed Kimfelf to the Electoral dignity ; and having added 


the dominions of the elder branch of the Saxon family to his 
own, was become the moſt powerful Prince in Germany. But 


his long and intimate union with the Emperor had afforded 
Him many opportuntties of obſerving narrowly the dan- 


| *gerons tendeney of his ſchemes, He faw the yoke that 


was preparing for his country; and from the rapid as well as 


formidable progreſs of the Imperial power, was convinced that 


but a few ſteps more remained to be taken, in order to ren- 


der Charles as abſolute a Monarch in Germany, as he had 


become in Spain. The more eminent the condition was to 


which he himſelf had been exalted, the more follicitous did he 


naturally become to maintain all its rights and privileges, and 


the more did he dread the thoughts of deſcending from the rank 
of a Prince almoſt independent, to that of a vaſſal fubje& to the 


will of a maſter. At the ſame time, he perceived that Charles, 


inſtead of allowing liberty of conſcience, the promiſe of which had 


allured ſeveral Proteſtant Princes to aſſiſt him in the war againſt 


the confederates of Smalkalde, was bent on exaCting a rigid con- 


formity to the doctrines and rites of the Romiſh church. As he, 


notwithſtanding all the compliances which he had made from mo- 


tives of intereſt, or an excels of cor fidence in the Emperor, was 


ſincerely attached to the Lutheran tenets, he determined not to be 
a tame ſpectator of the overthrow of a ſyſtem which he believed to 
ae ae in truth. 


me bole 455 Tuts reſolution, flowing from the love of liberty, or zeal for 


WI 
* 


religion, was ſtrengthened by political and intereſted conſidera- 
tions. In that elevated ſtation, in which Maurice was now 


placed, new and more extenſive proſpects opened to his view. 
5 His 
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His rank and power entitled him to be the head of the Proteſtants 
in the Empire, His predeceſſor, the degraded Elector, with iufe- 
rior abilities, and territories leis conſiderable, had acquired ſuch 
an aſcendant over the councils of the party; and Maurice neither 
wanted diſcernment to ſee the advantage of this pre-eminence, 
nor ambition to aim at attaining it. But he found himſelf in a 
fituatioa which rendered the attempt no leſs difficult, than the ob- 
ject of it was important. On the one hand, the connection which 
he had formed with the Emperor was ſo intimate, that he could 
ſcarce hope to take any ſtep which tended to diſſolve it, without 
alarming his jealouſy, and drawing on himſelf the whole weight 
of that power, which had cruſhed the greateſt confederacy ever 
formed in Germany. On the other hand, the calamities which he 
had brought on the Proteſtant party were fo recent and ſo great, 
that it ſeemed almoſt impoſſible to regain their confidence, or to 
rally and re-animate a body of men, after himſelf had been the' 
chief inſtrument in breaking their union and vigour. Theſe con- 
ſiderations were ſufficient to have diſcouraged any perſon of a ſpirit 
leſs adventurous than Maurice's. But to him the grandeur and 
vaſtneſs of the enterprize were allurements; and he boldly reſolved 
on meaſures, of which a genius of an inferior order could have 
conceived no idea, or would have trembled at the thoughts of the 
8 which attended the execution of them. 


H1s paſſions concurred with his intereſt in corfirming this 
reſolution ; arid the reſentment excited by an injury, which he 
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ſenſibly felt, added new force to the motives for oppoſing the theſc. 


Emperor, which ſound policy ſuggeſted. » MNlaurice, by his 
authority, had prevailed on the Landgrave of Heſſe 4d) put his 
Ce 2 | perſon 
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- perſon in the Emperor's power, and had obtained a promiſe from 


the Imperial miniſters that he ſhould not be detained a priſoner. 
This had been violated in the manner already related. The un- 
happy Landgrave exclaimed as loudly againſt his' ſon-in-law as 
againſt Charles. The Princes of Heſſe required him inceffantly to 
fulfil his engagements to their father, who had loſt his liberty by 


truſting to him; and all Germany ſuſpected him of having betray- | 
ed, to an implacable enemy, the friend whom he was moſt bound 


to protect. Rouſed by theſe ſollicitations and reproaches, as well 
as prompted by duty and affection to his father-in-law, Maurice 
had employed not only entreaties but remonſtrances in order to 
procure” his releaſe All "theſe Charles had diſregarded ; and 
the ſhame of having been firſt deceived and then ſlighted by a 
Prince whom he had ſerved with zeal and ſucceſs, which merited 
a very different return, made ſuch a deep impreſſion on Maurice, 
that he waited with impatience for an 1 of being re- 
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Tur utmoſt caution as well as delicacy were requiſite in taking 
every ſtep towards this end ; as he had to guard, on the 
one hand, againſt giving a premature alarm to the Emperor; 
while, on the other, ſomething conſiderable and explicit was 
neceſſary to be done, in order to regain the confidence of the Pro- 
teſtant party. Maurice had accordingly applied all his pow- 
ers of addreſs. and diſſimulation to attain both theſe points. 


1 As he knew Charles to be inflexible with regard to the ſub- 
; miſſion which he required to the Interim, he did not heſitate 


one moment whether he ſhould eſtabliſh that form of doctrine 
and worſhip in his dominions. But being ſenſible how odious it 


was to his ſubjects, inſtead of violently impoſing it on them by 
| | | the 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


the mere terror of authority, as had been done in other parts of 
Germany, he endeavoured to render their obedience a voluntary 
deed of their own. For this Purpoſe, he had aſſembled the clergy 
ol his country at Leipſick, and had laid the Interim before them, 
together with the reaſons which made it neceſſary to conform to it. 
He had gained ſome of them by promiſes, others he had wrought 
upon by threats, and all were intimidated by the rigour with 
which obedience to the Interim was extorted in the neighbouring 
provinces. Even Melancthon, whoſe merit of every kind entitled 
him to the firſt place among the Proteſtant divines, being now de- 
prived of the manly counſels of Luther, which were wont to inſpire 
him with fortitude, and to preſerve him ſteady amidſt the ſtorms 
and dangers that threatened the church, was ſeduced into unwar- 
rantable conceſſions, by the timidity of his temper, his fond deſire 
of peace, and his exceſſive complaiſance towards perſons of high 


rank. By his arguments and authority, no leſs than by Maurice's 
arts, the aſſembly was prevailed on to declare, that in points which 


were purely indifferent, obedience was due to the commands of a 
lawful ſuperior. Founding upon this maxim, no leſs uncontraverti- 
ble in theory, than dangerous when carried into practice, eſpecial- 
ly in religious matters, they proceeded to claſs, among the num- 
ber of things indifferent, ſeveral doctrines, which Luther had 
pointed out as groſs and pernicious errors in the Romiſh creed, as 
well as many of thoſe rites which diſtinguiſhed the Reformed from 
the Popiſh worſhip, and by conſequence, they exhorted their peo- 
ple to comply with the Emperor's injunctions concerning theſe par- 
ticulars *. 
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teck none of thoſe violent convulfions in Saxony, which it oceaſion- 


Makes pro- 


; ein other provinces. But though the Saxons ſubmitted, the more 


' 26kfous LütBdranb exclatinied againſt Melancthon and his aſſociates, 


| the Emperor. 


as falſe brethren, who were either ſo wicked as to apoſtatize from 
the truth altogether ; or ſo artful as to betray it by ſubtle diſtincti- 
ons; or ſo ſteble-ſpirired as to give it up from puſiflanimity and 
criminal complaifance to a Prince, capable of ſacrificirg to his po- 
Htical intereſt, that which he himſelf regarded as moft ſacred. 
Maurice being conſcious what a colour of probability his paſt con- 
duct gave to theſe accuſations, as well as afraid of foſing entirely 
the confidence of the Proteſtants, iſſued a declaration containing 
profeſſions of his zealous attachment to the Reformed religion, and 


of his reſolution to _—_— en all the errors or neee of 
of che Pax ſee 

ie yo age. el on, 71 10019 2} rover N 1 
Knee e e rigwe the firs" and jealou- 
fes of ine Nroteſtants, he found it neeeſſary to eſſnee the: impreſt 


fion which ſuch a declaration might mage on the Emperor. For 


tat purpoſe; he not only renewed! his profeffions of an inviolable 


| 


* 


attheterice to his aflifince with him, but as the city of Magde- | 


Burg falt perfiſted in rejeRting the Interim, he undertook to 


reduce it to obedience, and inſtantly ſer about levying the troops 
to be employed in that ſervice. This damped all the hopes 
whith the Proteſtants begun to conceive of Mautice, in conſe- 
qucnec of his declaration, and let em more than ever at a 1619 
to gueſs at his real intentions. Their former ſuſpicion and 


aſtral, of him. revived, and. the dirines of Magdeburg filled 
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Germany 
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Germany with writings in which they repreſented him as the moſt 
formidable enemy of the Proteſtant religion, who treacherouſly 
aſſumed an appearance of zeal for its intereſt, that he might more 
effectually execute his ſchemes for its deſtruction. 


Tuis charge, ſupported by the evidence of recent fats, as 
well as by his preſent dubious conduct, gained fuch univerſal 
credit, that Maurice was obliged to take a vigorous ftep in his 
own vindication. As ſoon as the re-aſſembling of the council 
at Trent was propoſed in the diet, his ambaſſadors proteſted that 
their maſter would not acknowledge its authority, unleſs all 
the points which had been already decided there were re- 
viewed, and conſidered as entire; unleſs the Proteſtant divines had 
a full hearing granted them, and were allowed a deciſive voice in 
the council; and unleſs the Pope renounced his pretenſions to 
preſide in the council, engaged to ſubmit to its decrees, and 
abſolved the biſhops from their oath of obedience, that they 
might deliver their ſentiments with greater freedom. Theſe de- 
mands, which were higher than any that the Reformers had ven- 
tured to make, even when the zeal of their party was warmeſt, or 
their affairs moſt proſperous, counterbalanced, in ſome: degree, the 
effect of Maurice's preparations againſt Magdeburg, and kept the 
Proteſtants in ſuſpenſe with regard to his deſigns. At the fame 
time, he had addreſs enough to repreſent this part of his conduct 
in ſuch a light to the Emperor, that it gave him no offence, and oc- 
caſioned no interruption of the ſtrict confidence which ſubſiſted 
between them. What the pretexts were which he employed in 
order to give ſuch a bold declaration an innocent appearance, 
the contemporary hiſtorians have not explained ; that they impoſed 
upon Charles is. certain, for he ſtill continued to proſecute his plan 
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as well concerning the Interim as the council, with the ſame ar- 
dour; and to place the ſame confidence in Maurice with regard to 
the execution of both. 


Tur Popes reſolution concerning the council not being yet 


| known) at Augſburg, the chief buſineſs of the diet was to enforce 


the obſervation of the Interim. As the ſenate of Magdeburg, 
. notwithſtanding various endeavours: to frighten or to ſooth them 
into compliance, not only perſevered obſtinately in their oppoſition 
do the Interim, but began to ſtrengthen the fortifications of their 
city, and to levy troops in their own defence, Charles required of 
the diet that they would aſſiſt him in quelling this audacious re- 
bellion againſt a decree of the Empire. Had the members of the 
diet been left to act agreeably to their own inclination, this 
demand would have been rejected without heſitation, All the 
Germans who favoured, in any degree, the new opinions in 
religion, and many who were influenced by no other conſidera- 
tion than jealouſy of dhe Emperor's growing power, regarded 
this effort. of the citizens of Magdeburg, as a noble ſtand ſor the 
liberties of their country. Even ſuch as had not reſolution 
to exert the ſame ſpirit, admired the gallantry of their enterprize, 
and wiſhed. it ſucceſs. - But the preſence of the Spaniſh troops, 
together with the dread of the Emperor's diſpleaſure, over-awed 
thoſe who were preſent in the diet to ſuch a degree, that with- 
out venturing to utter their own ſentiments, they tamely rati- 
fied, by their votes, whatever the Emperor was pleaſed to pre- 


ſoeribe. The rigorous decrees, which Charles had iſſued by his 


own authority againſt the Magdeburgers, were cor firmed; a 
reſolution was taken to raiſe troops in order to beſiege the city 
in form; and perſons were named to fix the contingent in men 


or 


*£ 
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or money to be furniſhed by each ſtate. At: the ſame. time, the 
diet petitioned that Maurice might be entruſted, with the com- 
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mand ef that army, to which Charles gave his conſent with cpa 
great alacrity, and with high encomigms, upon the. wiſdom of general. 


the choice which they had made. As Maurice conducted all his 
ſchemes with profound and impenetrable ſecrecy, it is probable 
that he took no ſtep avowedly in order to obtain this charge, The 
recommendation of his countrymen / was either purely accidental, 


ot flowed from the opinion generally entertained of his great 


abilities; and neither the diet had any foreſight, nor the Empe- 
ror any; dread of the conſequences which followed upon this 
nomination. Maurice aceepted without heſitation the truſt com- 
mitted to him, inſtantly, diſcerning the important advantages 
which he might derive from it. 


d 


. Tos, in preparing the. bull for the convoca- 
| tion of the « council, obſerved all thoſe tedious forms which the 


court ol Rome can employ, with fo much Jextetity, to retard T 


any difagreeable meaſure, At laſt it was, publiſhed, and the 


Council ſummoned to meet at Trent on the firſt day of the enſu- 


ing month of May. As he knew that many of the Germans 
rejefted” br "diſputed the - auttiority and juriſdiction which the 
| Papal fee claims with reſpe& to general councils, he took care, 
in the preamble of the bull, to aſſert, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 


his own right, not only to call and preſide in that aſſembly, but 


to direct its proceedings; nor would he ſoften theſe expreſſions, 
in any Wah notwithſtanding the repeated ſolicitations of the 
Emperor, who foreſaw what offence they would give, and what 
conſtru@tion meg be put on them. They were cenſured, ac- 
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dour; and to place the ſame confidence in Maurice with regard to 


the execution of both. 


Tue Popes reſolution concerning the council not being yet 
-knowm at Augſburg, the chief buſineſs of the diet was to enforce 
the obſervation of the Interim. As the ſenate of Magdeburg, 


notwithſtanding various endeavours to frighten or to ſooth them 


into compliance, not only perſevered obſtinately in their oppoſition 
05 che Interim, but began to ſtrengthen the fortifications of their 
city, and to levy troops in their own defence, Charles required of 
the diet that they would aſſiſt him in quelling this audacious re- 
bellion againſt a decree of the Empire. Had the members of the 
diet been left to act agreeably to their own inclination, this 
demand would have been rejected without heſitation. All the 
Germans who favoured, in any degree, the new opinions in 
religion, and many who were influenced by no other conſidera- 
tion than jealouſy of the Emperor's growing power, regarded 
this effort. of of the citizens of Magdeburg, as a noble ſtand ſor the 
liberties of their. country. Even ſuch, as had not reſolution 
to exert the ſame. ſpirit, admired the gallantry of their enterprize, 
and wiſhed it ſucceſs. But the preſence of the Spaniſh. troops, 


together with the dread of the Emperor's. diſpleaſure, oyer-awed 
thoſe who were preſent in the diet to ſuch a degree, that with- 
out venturing to utter their own ſentiments, they tamely rati- 


fied, by their votes, whatever the Emperor was pleaſed to pre- 
ſcribe. The rigorous decrees, which Charles had iſſued by his 


own authority .againft the Magdeburgers, were corfirmed; a 


reſolution was taken to raiſe troops in order to beſiege the city 
in form ; and perſons were named to fix the contingent in men 


or 
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or money to be furniſhed by each ſtate. At. the ſame time, the 
diet petitioned that Maurice might be entruſted, with, the con- 


mand of that army, to Which Charles gave his. conſent * Were 
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great alatrity, and with high encomiums, upon the wiſdom of general. 


the choice which they had made. As Maurice conducted all his 
ſchemes with profound and impenetrable ſecrecy, it is [probable 
that he took no ſtep avowedly in order to obtain this charge. The 
recommendation of his countrymen was either purely accidental, 


ot flowed from the opinion generally entertained of his great 


abilities; and neither the diet had any foreſight, nor the Empe- 
ror any; dread of the conſequences. which followed upon this 
nomination. Maurice aceepted without heſitation the truſt com- 
mitted to him, inſtantly diſcerning the important advantages 
| which: tis might derive from it. 

| ee an in preparing the. bull for the convoca- 
tion of, the council, obſerved all thoſe tedious forms which the 
court ol Rome can employ, with fo much dexterity, to retard 
any difagrecable meaſure, At laſt it was publiſhed, and the 
council ſummoned to meet at Trent on the firſt day of the enſu- 
ing month of May. As he knew that many of the Germans 
rejected or diſputed the authority and juriſdiction which the 
Papal ſee claims with reſpect to general councils, he took care, 


in the preamble of the bull, to aſſert, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
his own right, not only to call and 'prefide in that aſſembly, but 


to direct its, proceedings nor would he ſoften theſe expreſſions, 
in any degree, notwithſtanding the repeated ſolicitations of the 
Emperor, who foreſaw what offence they would give, and what 
conſtru@tion mom be put on them. They were cenſured, ac- 
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Boox X accordingly with great ſeverity by ſeveral members of the diet, 

5/21 but whatever diſguſt or ſuſpicion they excited, ſuch abſolute 

ͤzkrection of all their deliberations had the Emperor acquired, 

Feb. 13 chat he proctired a receſs in which the authority of the council 

was recognized, and delared to be the proper remedy for the 

evils which at that time afflicted the church; all the Princes and 

1 dctates of the Empire, ſuch as had made innovations in religion, 
_ a Vell as thoſe who adhered to the ſyſtem of their forefathers, 
1 | "i were required to ſend their repreſentatives to the council; the 
Emperor engaged to grant a ſafe conduct to ſuch as demanded it, 
and to ſecure them an impartial hearing in the council ; he pro- 
miſed to fix his reſidence in ſome city of the Empire, in the 
neig bourhood of Trent, that he might protect the members of the 
council by his preſence, and take care that, by conduCting their 
| 5 Og 2 agreeably to ſcripture and the doctrine of the fa- 
. : 4 ap acted "i thers, they might bring them to a deſirable iſe. In this receſs, 
18 ldd Me g n ie oblervation of the Interim was more ſtrictly enjoined' than ever, 

| and the, Eniperor threatened all who had hitherto neglected or re- 
refuſed to conform to it, with the ſevereſt effects of his n 


ik they perſiſted in 1 their diſobedience *. - 
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Another fruit- - Dux the mention of Wann acne attempt was AT. in 
leſs atempe ordet to procure liberty 10 the Landgrave. That Prince, ab- vile 


to procure 


1 the _ #econciled by time to his tuation, grew every day more impa- 
1 * tient of reſtraint... Having often, applied to Maurice and the Elec- 
- Ha | tor of Brandenburg, who, tcok. every occaſion of ſoliciting the 


Emperor in his bebalf, though without any effect, he now com- 
i manded his ſons to ſummon them, with legal formality, to per- 
NB ». form what was contained in the bond they had granted, him, 
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as the Emperor had uſed him. This furniſhed them with a 
freſh pretext for renewing their application to the Emperor, toge- 
ther with an additional argument to enforce it. Charles firmly 
reſolved not to grant their requeſt ; though at the ſame time being 
extremely deſirous to get rid of their inceſſant importunity, he 
endeavoured to prevail on the Landgrave to give up the obliga- 
tion which he had received from the two Electors. But that Prince 
_ refuſed to part with a ſecurity which he deemed eſſential to his 
ſafety, the Emperor boldly cut the knot which he could not 
untie; and by a public deed annulled the bond which Maurice 
and the Elector of Brandenburg had granted, abſolving them 
from all their engagements to the Landgrave. No pretenſion 
to a power fo pernicious to ſociety as that of abrogating at plea- 
fare the moſt ſacred laws of honour, and moſt formal obligations 
of public faith, had hitherto been formed by any but the Roman 
Pontiffs, who, in conſequence of their claim of infallibility, 
arrogate the right of diſpenſing ' with precepts and duties of 
every kind. All Germany was filled with: aſtoniſhment, when 
Charles aſſumed the ſame prerogative. The ſtate of ſubjec- 
tion, to which the Empire was reduced, appeared to be 
more rigorous as well as intolerable than that of the moſt 
wretched and enſlaved nations, if the Emperor by an arbitrary 
decree might cancel thoſe folemn contracts, which are the foun- 
dation of that mutual confidence whereby men are held together 
in ſocial union. The Landgrave himſelf now gave up all hopes 
of recovering his liberty by the Emperor's conſent, and endea- 
voured to procure it by his own addreſs. But the plan which he 
had formed to deceive his guards being diſcovered, ſuch of his 
attendants as he had gained to favour his eſcape were put to 

| Dd 2 death, 
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death, and he was confined in the citadel of Mechlin more 
cloſely than ever *. 


W tranſaction was carried on during this diet, with 


reſpect to an an affair more nearly intereſting to the Emperor, and 


which -occahoned likewiſe a general alarm among the Princes 
of the Empire. Charles, though formed with talents which 
fitted” him for conceiving and conducting great deſigns, was 
not capable, as has been oſten obſerved, of bearing extraordi- 
nary! ſueceſs. Its operation on his mind was ſo viqlent and in- 
toxicating. that it elevated him beyond what was moderate or ar- 


deinable, and turned his whole attention to the purſuit of vaſt but 


chimerical objects. Such had been the effect of his victory over 
the; copfederates of Smalkalde. He did not long reſt ſayigfied 
wich the' ſubſtantial and certain advantages which were the reſult 
of that; event, but deſpiſing theſe, as poor or inconſiderable fruits 
eee great ſuegeſt he had auyed at pfipging all Gempanyto an 
vniſormizy in religion, and at rendering the Imperial poper de- 
ſpotic. Theſe were objects extremely ſplendid, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, and alluring to an ambitious mind; the purſuit of them, 
bowever, was attended with manifeſt danger, and the attainment 
of them very precarious. But the ſteps which he had; already 
taken towards them beiti accompanied with ſuch fucceſs, his 
imagination, warmed with contemplating this vaſt deſign, over- 
of his plan to be certain, he began to be ſolicitous how he might 
render the poſſeſſion of ſuch an important acquiſition perpetual 
in his family, by: tranſmitting the German Empire, as well as 
the 3 of Spain, and his dominions in Italy and the 
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Low-Countries, to his ſon. 1 long revolved this flattering 
idea in his mind, without communicating it, even to thoſe mini- 
ſters whom he moſt truſted, he had called Philip out of Spain, 
in hopes that his preſence would facilitate the carrying forward 
the ſcheme. : 


GREAT obſtacles, however, and ſuch as would have deterred 
any ambition leſs accuſtomed to overcome difficulties, were to be 
ſurmounted. He had in the year one thouſand five hundred 
and thirty imprudently aſſiſted in procuring his brother Ferdi- 
nand the dignity of King of the Romans, and there was no pro- 
bability that this Prince, who was f Rill | in the prime of life, and 
bad a ſon grown up to the years of manhood, would relinquiſh, 
in favour of his nephew, the near proſpect of the Imperial throne, 
which Charles's infirmities and declining ſtate of health opened 
to him. This did not deter the Emperor from venturing to 
make the propoſition ; and when Ferdinand, notwithſtanding 
his profound reverence for his brother, and obſequious ſubmiſ- 
ſion to his will in other inſtances, rejected it in a peremptory 
tone, he was not diſcouraged by one repulſe. He renewed his 
application to him by his ſiſter, Mary Queen of Hungary, to 
whom Ferdinand ſtood indebted for the crowns both of Hungary 
and Bohemia, and who, by her great abilities, tempered with 
extreme gentleneſs of diſpoſition, had acquired an extraordinary 
influence over both the brothers, She entered warmly into a 
meaſure, which tended ſo manifeſtly to aggrandize the houſe of 


Auſtria ; and flattering herſelf that ſhe could tempt Ferdinand 


to renounce the reverſionary poſſeſſion of the Imperial dignity 
for an immediate eſtabliſhment, ſhe aſſured him that the Empe- 
ror, by way of compenſation for his giving up his chance of 


ſucceſſion, would inſtantly beſtow upon him territories of very 
conſiderable 
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conſiderable value, and pointed out in - particular thoſe of the 
Duke of Wurtemberg, which might be confiſcated upon different 
pretexts. But Ferdinand was more ambitious than to be perſuaded, 
by her addreſs or intreaties, to approve of a plan, which would 
have degraded him from the higheſt rank among the Monarchs 
of Europe to that of a ſubordinate and dependent Prince. He 
was at the ſame time more attached to his children than to fruſ- 
trate, by a raſh conceſſion, all the high hopes i in proſpect of which 
they had been educated. 


NoTw1THSTANDING the immoveable firmneſs which Ferdi.- 
nand diſcovered, the Emperor did not abandon his ſcheme. He 
flattered himſelf that he might attain the object in view by 
angther channel, and that it was not impoſſible to prevail on 
the Electors to cancel their former choice of Ferdinand, or at 
leaſt to elect Philip, a ſecond King of the Romans, ſubſtitut- 


ing him as next in ſucceſſion to his uncle. With this view he 


took Philip along with him to the diet, that the Germans might 
have an opportunity to obſerve and become acquainted with 
the Prince, in behalf of whom he courted their intereſt; and 
he himſelf employed all the arts of addreſs or i ſinuation to 
gain the Electors, and to prepare them for lending a favour- 
able ear to the propoſal. But no ſooner did he venture upon 
mentioning it to them, than they,” at once, ſaw and trembled at 
the conſequences with which it would be attended. They had 

Tong felt all the inconveniencies of having placed at the head of 


the Empire a Prince whoſe power and dominions were ſo extenſive ; 


if they ſhould now repeat that folly, and continue the Imperial 
crown, like an hereditary dignity, in the ſame family, they fore- 


ſaw that they would give the fon an opportunity of carrying on 
that 
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that ſyſtem of oppreſſion, which the father had begun; and would 
put it in his power to overturn whatever was left yet entire in the 


antient and venerable fabric of the German conſtitution. 


Tur character of the Prince, in whoſe favour this extraordi- 
nary propoſition was made, rendered it ſtill leſs agreeable. 
Philip, though poſſeſſed with an inſatiable deſire of power, 
was a ſtranger to all the arts of conciliating good-will, 
Haughty, reſerved and ſevere, he, inſtead of gaining new 
friends, diſguſted the ancient and moſt devoted partizans of the 
Auſtrian intereſt. He ſcorned to take the trouble of acquiring 
the language of the country, to the government of which he a- 
ſpired; nor would he condeſcend to pay the Germans the compli. 
ment of accommodating himſelf, during his reſidence among them, 
to their manners and cuſtoms. He allowed the Electors and moſt 
illuſtrious Princes in Germany to remain in his preſence un- 
covered, affecting a ſtately and diſtant demeanour, which the 
greateſt of the German Emperors, and even- Charles himſelf, a- 


midſt the pride of power and victory had never afſumed!, On the 


other hand, Ferdinand, from the time of his arrival in Germany, 
had ſtudied to render himſelf acceptable to the people, by a con- 
formity to their manners, which ſeemed to flow from choice; 
and his ſon Maximilian, who was born in Germany, poſſeſſed in 
an eminent degree, ſuch amiable qualities, as rendered him the 
darling of his countrymen, and induced them to look forward 
to his election as a moſt deſirable event. Their eſteem and affec- 
tion for him fortified the reſolution which found policy had ſug- 
geſted; and determined the Germans to prefer the popular vir- 


1 Frediman Andrez Zulich Diſertatio politico—Hiſtorica de Nevis politicis 
Caroli V. Lipſ. 1706. 4qte. p. 21. 
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Poor, X. tues of Ferdinand a and hi his lob, 16 the ſtubborn aüſterity of Philip, 
8 which i intereſt could n not TOW nor ambition teach Hm to dil. 
—— guiſe. All the Flectors, the Scbleſiaſticaf 4s welt as ſeculat, con- 

U e this curred in expreſſing ſuch ſtrong diſapprobation of the meaſure, 
that Charles, notwithſtanding the reluctance With which he Cave up 
any point, was obliged to drop the ſcheme as imiÞptacticable. By 
his unſeaſonable perſeverance i in puſhitig it, he not only filled the 
Germans with new ; jealouſy of his ambitious deſigns, lit laid the 
foundation of rivalſhip and diſcord i in the Auſtrian family, and 


forced bis brother Fe Ferdinand, i in ſelf-defence, Ba court the — 


«ac 4 


1 7 hs, 1 9 of 


them, as cut off all proſpect of renewing the propolat with ſuc- 


ceſs. Philip, lowered by his diſappointment, was ſent back to 
Spain, to be called thence when a any new ſcheme of ambition ſhould 


"Tender his preſence necellary 1274 | __ 
The Pope and "mk Vino!  tefiriquiſted this 4 of doiheſtic aebirion which 
8 has 16th, ec : 6colpied and engrolſed him Charles imagined that 
e he would 107 have leiſtire to turn All his attention towards his 
Placentia, and Teheme of eltablithing wnif6rmiry” of religion in the 

8 Epi fe, by forcing all the con contendiiig Parties to acquieſe in 
ie deciſions of the council or Trent. Hut ſuch wiis the ek- 
tent of his d dominions, the variety of connections in which this 


[entangled him, and the multiplicity of events to which theſe 
Save riſe, as feldom allowed him ta apply his whole force to any 


2 object. The machine which he hid to conduct was fo 
great, and complicated, that an unforeſeen irregularity or obſtruc- 
ooo of: the inferior wheels often diſconeerted the motion of 
aH a eh 1129 fl l 5 | 
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the whole, and difappointed him of the moſt conſiderable effects 
which he expected. Such unlooked-for occurrence happened 
at this juncture, and created new obftacles to the execution of 
his ſchemes with regard to religion. Julius III. though he had 
confirmed Octavio Farneſe in the poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Parma, 
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during the firſt effuſions of his joy and gratitude on his promo- 


tion to the Papal throne, ſoon began to repent of his own gene- 
roſity, and to be apprehenſive of conſequences which either he 
did not foreſee, or had diſregarded while the ſenſe of his obliga- 
tions to the family of Farneſe was recent. The Emperor ſtill 
retained Placentia in his hands, and had not relinquiſhed his pre- 
tenſions to Parma as a fief of the Empire. Gonzaga, the gover- 
nor of Milan, having, by the part which he took in the murder 
of the late Duke Peter Ludovico, offered an inſult to the family 
of Farneſe, which he knew could never be forgiven, had for that 
reaſon vowed its deſtruction ; and employed all the influence, 
which his great abilities as well as long ſervices gave bim with 
the Emperor, in perſuading him to ſeize Parma by force of arms. 
Charles, in compliance with his folicitations, and that he might 
gratify his own deſire of a annexing Parma to the Milaneſe, 
liſtened to the propoſal ; and Gonzaga, ready to take encourage- 
ment Hor the ſlighteft appearance of approbatior, began to 
aſſemble troops, and to make other preparations for the execution 


of his ſcheme. 


- Octavio, who ſaw the impending danger, found it neceſſary 

for his on ſafety to increaſe the garriſon of his capital, and 

to levy ſoldiers for defending the reſt of the country. But as the 

expence of ſuch an effort far exceeded his ſcanty revenues, he 

repreſented his ſituation o the Pope, and implored that protec- 

tion and aſſiſtance which was due to him as a vaſſal tt 
Vor. III. Fe 


Odavio Far- 
neſe courts 
the aſſiſtanee 


of France 
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church. The Imperial miniſter, however, had already preoccu- 
pied the Pope's, car; and by diſcourſing continually concerning 
the danger of giving offence to the Emperor, as well as the impru- 
dence,of ſupporting Octavio in an uſurpation ſo detrimental to the 
Holy See, had totally alienated him from the family of Farneſe. 
Octavio: s remonſtrance and petition met, of conſequence, with a 
cold reception, ; and he, deſpaiting of any aſſiſtance from Julius, 
began, to look. 1 round for Protection from ſome other quarter. Hen- 
ry IL. of F rance was the « only Prince powerful enough to afford 
him this protection, and fortunately he was now in a ſituation 
which allowed him 1 to undertake, it. He had brought! his tranſacti- 


erer enn. 


ons with the two o Britiſh kingdoms, which had hithertg diverted his 
atten ntion from the” affairs of the continent, to ſuch an iſſue as he 


deſired. "This he had effected partly by the vigour of his arms, 
1 5 by his dexterity in taking advantage. of the political 


ctions which raged i in both | in doms, and rendered the counſels 
of the Scots violent and precipitate, and che operations of the 


| Engliſh! feeble? and nſteally. "He had procurey from the Engliſh 


favourable conditions of peace for his allies the 1 he had pre- 

vailed Op the [nol bles of Scotland not only to ice theit young 
135 to his fon the Dauphin, but « even to ſend For 1 France 
that ſhe. ; might | be educated under his « ye; 5 and bad recovered 
Boulogne together with its dependencies which had been conquered 

by Henry VIII. 

0 | 
ene gained. points of ſo much cnſequence to his crown, 
and diſengaged himſelf with ſuch- honour from the burden of 
ſupporting the Scots, and maintaining a war againſt England, 
Henry was now at full leiſure to purſue the meaſures which his 
hereditary jenlouſy of the Emperor's power naturally ſuggeſted. 

2 accordingly, to * firſt overtures — Octavio 
Farneſe 


4. . ? 
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Farneſe made him; and embracing eagerly an opportunity of reco- 
vering footing in Italy, he inſtantly concluded a treaty, in which 
he promiſed to eſpouſe his cauſe, and to furniſh him all the afliſ- 
trance which he deſired. This tranſaction could not be long kept 
ſecret from the Pope, who foreſeeing the calamities which muſt fol- 
low if war were rekindled fo near the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, immedi- 
ately iſſued monitory letters, requiring Octavio to relinquiſh his 
new alliance. Upon his refuſal to comply with the requiſition, he 
ſoon after pronounced his fief to be forfeited, and declared war 
againſt him as a diſobedient and rebellious vaſſal. But as he could 
not hope, with his own forces alone, to ſubdue Octavio while ſup- 
ported by ſuch a powerful ally as the King of France, he had re- 
courſe to the Emperor, who being extremely ſolicitous to prevent 
the eſtabliſhment of the French in Parma, ordered Gonzaga to ſe- 
cond Julius with all his troops. Thus the French took the field 
as the Allies of Octavio; the Imperialiſts as the protectors of the 
Holy See; and hoſtilities commenced between them, while 
Charles and Henry themſelves ſtill affected to give out that they 
would adhere inviolably to the peace of Creſpy. The war of Par- 
ma was not diſtinguiſhed by any memorable event. Many ſmall 
rencounters happened with alternate ſucceſs; the French ravaged 
part of the eccleſiaſtical territories; the Imperialiſts laid waſte 
the Parmeſan; and the latter, after having begun to beſiege 
Parma in form, were obliged to abandon the enterprize with diſ- 


grace 0 


Bur the motions and alarm which this war, or the prepara- 
tions for it, occaſioned in Italy, prevented moſt of the Italian 
prelates from repairing to Trent on the firſt of May, the day 


n Adriani Iſtor, lib. viii. og, c1;, 524. Sleid. 513. Paruta, p. 220. Lettere 
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appointed for re- aſſembling the council; and though the Papal 


legates and nuncios reſorted thither, they were obliged, to adjourn 
to the firſt of Sepember, hoping ſuch a number might then 
aſſemble, that they might with decency begin their deliberations. 
At ſhat time, about ſixty prelates, moſtly from the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate or from Spain, together with a few Germans, convened ”. 
The ſeſſion was opened with the accuſtomed formalities, and the 
fathers were about to proceed to bufineſs, when the abbot of 
Bellozane appeared, and preſenting a letter of credence as ambaſ- 
ſador from the French King, demanded audience. Haying 
obtained it, he proteſted in Henry's name againſt an aſſembly 
called at ſuch an improper juncture, when a war, wantonly 
kindled by the Pope, made it impoſſible for the deputies from 
the Gallican chureh to geſort to Trent in fafety, or to deliberate 


concerning articles of faith and diſcipline wich the requiſite tran- 
' quillity;; he declared that his maſter did not acknowledge this 


to be a general or gecumenis coungil, but myſt conſider and 


"would treat it as a particular and partial conyentian . The legate 


affected to deſpiſe this proteſt and the prelates, proceeded, not- 


withſtandimg, to examine and decide the great points in contro- 


verſy concerning the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, penance, 
and extreme unction. The meaſure of the French Monarch, 
however, gave a deep wound to the credit of the council, at the 
very commencement of its deliberations. The Germans could 
not pay much regard to an aſſembly, whoſe authority the ſecond 
Prince in Chriſtendom had formally diſclaimed, or feel any great 


reyetence for the deciſions of a few men, who arrogated to them- 
ſelves all the rights belonging to ihe repreſentatives of the church 


1 a title to which they had fuch poor pretenſions. 
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Tas Emperor, nevertheleſs, was ſtraining his authority to 
the utmoſt, in order to eſtabliſh the reputation and juriſdiction 
of the council. He had prevailed on the three eccleſiaſtical Elec- 
tors, the prelates of greateſt power and dignity in the church next 
to the Pope, to repair thither in perſon. He had obliged ſeveral 
German biſhops of inferior rank to go to Trent themſelves, or to 
ſend their proxies. He granted an Imperial ſafe conduct to the 
ambaſſadors, nominated by the Elector of Brandenburg, the duke 
of Wurtemberg, and other Proteſtant ſtates, to attend the coun- 
cil; and exhorted them to ſend their divines thither, in order to 
propound, explain and defend their doctrine. At the ſame time, 
his zeal anticipated the decrees of the council; and as if the Pro- 
teſtant doctrines had already been condemned, he took large ſteps 
towards exterminating them. With this intention, he called together 
the miniſters of Augſburg ; and after interrogating them concerning 
ſeveral controverted points, enjoined them to teach nothing with 
reſpect to theſe, contrary to the tenets of the Romiſh church. Up- 
on their declining to comply with a requiſition ſo contrary to the 
dictates of their conſciences, he commanded them to leave the town 
in three days, without revealing to any perſon the cauſe of their 
baniſhment ; he prohibited them to preach for the future in any 
of the countries ſubject to the Imperial juriſdiftion ; and obliged 
them to take an oath that they would punctually obey theſe 
injunctions. They were not the only victims to his zeal. The 
Proteſtant clergy, in moſt of the cities in the circle of Swabia, 
were ejected with the fame violence; and in many places, ſuch 
magiſtrates as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their attachment 
to the new opinions, were diſmiſſed with the utmoſt abrupt irregu- 
larity, and their offices filled, in conſequence of the Emperor's 


arbitrary appointment, with the moſt bigotted of their adverſa- 
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ries. The Reformed worſhip was almoſt entirely ſupprefſed 
throughout that extenſive province. The ancient and fundamental 
privileges of the free cities were violated. The people were com- 


pelled to attend the miniſtration of prieſts, whom they regarded 
with horror as idolaters; and to ſubmit to the juriſdiction of magi- 


His endea- 
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port the 
council. 
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_ wang they . as uſurpers . 


Tas 3 after this diſcovery, which was more explicit | 
than any that he had hitherto made, of his intention to ſubvert the 
German conſtitution, 'as- well as to extirpate the Proteſtant religi- 
on, ſet out for Inſpruck in the Tyrol. He fixed his reſidence, in 
that city, as by its ſituation in the neighbourhood of Trent, and on 
the confines of Italy, it appeared a commodious ſtation, whence he 
might inſpeQt the operations of the council, and obſerve the progreſs 
of the war in the Parmeſan, without loſing ſight of the occurrences 
that might. n in rn | 


Dux theſe cranſ{Aions the ſiege of Magdeburg was car- 
ried; on with various ſucceſs. At the time when Charles pro- 
ſcribed the citizens of Magdeburg, and put them under the ban 
of the Empire, he had exhorted and even enjoined all the neigh- 
bouring ſtates to take arms againſt them, as rebels and common 
enemies. Encouraged by his exhortations as well as promiſes, 


George of Mecklenburg, a younger brother of the reigning Duke, 


an active and ambitious Prince, collected a conſiderable number of 
thoſe ſoldiers of fortune who had accompanied Henry of Brunſ- 


wick. i in all his wild enterprizes; and though a zealous Lutheran 
himſelf, invaded the territories of the Magdeburgers, hoping 
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that, by the merit of this ſervice, he might procure ſome part of 


their domains to be allotted to him as an eſtabliſhment, The ci- 


tizens, unaccuſtomed as yet to endure patiently the calamities of 
war, could not be reſtrained from ſallying out in order to ſave 
their lands from being laid waſte. They attacked the duke of 
Mecklenburg with more courage than conduct, and were repulſed 
wit! great ſlaughter. But as they were animated with that uncon- 
querable ſpirit, which flows from zeal for religion co-operating 
with the love of civil liberty, far from being diſheartened by 
their misfortune, they prepared to defend themſelves with vigour. 
Many of the veteran ſoldiers who had ſerved in the long wars be- 
tween the Emperor and King of France, crowding to their ſtandards 
under able and experienced officers, they acquired military ſkill 
by degrees, and added all the advantages of that to the efforts of 
undaunted courage. The duke of, Mecklenburg, notwithſtanding 
the ſevere blow which he had given the Magdeburgers, not daring 
to inveſt a town ſtrongly fortified, and defended by ſuch a garri- 
ſon, continued to ravage the open country. 


As the hopes of booty drew many adventurers to his camp, 
Maurice of Saxony began to be jealous of the power which he poſ- 
ſeſſed by being at the head of ſuch a numerous body, and marching 
towards Magdeburg with his own troops, aſſumed the ſupreme 
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command of the whale army, an honour to which his high rank 


and great abilities, as well as the nomination! of the diet, gave 
him an indiſputable title. With this united force he inveſted 
the town, and began the ſiege in form; claiming great merit 
with the Emperor on that account, as, from his zeal to execute 
the Imperial decree, he was expoſing himſelf once more to 
the cenſures and maledi&ions of the party with which he agreed 


mn 
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in teligious ſemtiments. But the approaches to the town went on 


doo, the garrifon interrupted the befiegers by frequent fal- 


lies, in one of which the duke of Mecklenburg was taken pri- 
ſoner, levelled part of their works, and cut off the ſoldiers in 
their advanced poſts, While the citizens of Magdeburg, ani- 
mated by the difcourſes of their paſtors, and the ſoldiers encou- 
raged: by the example of their officers, endured all the hardſhips 
of a ſiege without murmuring, and defended themſelves with 
the fame ardour which they had at firſt diſcovered ; the troops of 
the beſiegers acted with extreme remiſſneſa, repining at every 
thing they faffered in a ſervice which they diſliked. They broke 


| Gut, more chan once, into open mutiny, demanding the arrears 


of their pay, which, as the Germans contributed with great 


reluctance towards defraying the expences of this war, amounted 


to a conſiderable fem*. Maurice, too, had particular motives, 


though ſuch as he durſt not avow at that juncture, which induced 


mim not to puſh the” ſiege with vigour, and made him chuſe ra- 
ther to continue at the head of an army expoſed to all the impu- 
tations which his dilatory proceedings drew upon him, than to 


- | precipitate a conqueſt which-might have brought him ſome acceſ- 
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2re6 from want of proviſons, and Maurice, finding it impoſſible 
to protract matters any longer without filling che Emperor with 
"ſack ſuſpic ions as might have diſconcerted all his meaſures, he 
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ing conditions ; that the Magdeburgers ſhould humbly implore 
pardon of the Emperor ; that they ſhould not for the future 
take arms, or enter into any alliance againſt the houſe of Auſtria , 
that they ſhould ſubmit to the authority of the Imperial chamber ; 
that they ſhould conform to the decree of the diet at Augſburg 
with reſpect to religion ; that the new fortifications added to the 
town ſhould be demoliſhed ; that they ſhould pay a fine of fifty 
thouſand crowns, deliver up twelve pieces of ordnance to the Em- 
peror, and ſet the Duke of Mecklenburg together with their other 
priſoners at liberty without ranſom. Next day their garriſon 
marched out, and Maurice took poſſeſſion of the town with 


great military pomp. 


Berort the terms of capitulation were ſettled, Maurice had 
held many conferences with Albert count Mansfeldt, who had 
the chief command in Magdeburg, and with count Heideck, an 
officer who had ſerved with great reputation in the army of the 
league of Smalkalde, whom the' Emperor had proſcribed on 
account of his zeal for that cauſe, and whom Maurice had, not- 
withſtanding, ſecretly engaged in his ſervice, and admitted into 
the moſt intimate confidence. To them he communicated a ſcheme, 
which he had long revolved in his mind, for procuring liberty 
to his father-in-law the Landgrave, for vindicating the privileges 
of the Germanic body, and ſetting bounds to the dangerous en- 
croachments of the Imperial power. Having conſulted with them 
about the meaſures which might be neceſſary for ſecuring the 
ſucceſs of ſuch an arduous enterprize, he gave Mansfeldt ſecret 
aſſurances that the fortifications of Magdeburg ſhould not be de- 
ſtroyed, and that the inhabitants ſhould neither be diſturbed in 
the exerciſe of their religion, nor be deprived of any of their 


antient immunities. In order to engage Maurice more thoroughly 
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from conſiderations of intereſt to fulfil theſe engagements, the 
ſenate of Magdeburg elected him their Burgrave, a dignity w hich 
had formerly belonged to the electoral houſe of Saxony, and which 
entitled him to a very ample juriſdiction not only in the city but in 
its dependencies *. 


Tuus the citizens of Magdeburg, after enduring a fiege of 
twelve months, and ſtruggling for their liberties religious and 
civil with an invincible fortitude worthy of the cauſe in which 
it was exerted, had at laſt the good fortune to conclude a treaty 
which left them in a better condition than the reſt of their 
countrymen, whom their timidity or want of publick fpirit 
had betrayed into fuch mean ſubmiſſions to the Emperor. But 
while a great part of Germany applauded the gallant conduct of 
the Magdeburgers, and rejoiced in their having eſcaped the 
deſtruction with which they had been threatened, all admired 
Maurice's addreſs in the conduct of his negociation with them, 
as well as the dexterity with which he converted every event to 
his own advantage. They faw, with amazement, that after hav- 
ing aMicted the Magdeburgers during many months with all 
the calamities of war, he was at laſt, by their voluntary elec- 
tion, veſted with ſupreme authority in that city which he had 
fa” lately beſieged ; that after having been ſo long the object 
of their invectives and ſatire as an apoſtate, and an enemy to 
the religion which he profeſſed'; they ſeemed now to place un- 
bounded confidence in his zeal and good will At the ſame 
time, the publick articles in the treaty of capitulation were ſo 
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perfectly confarmable to thoſe which the Emperor had granted to 
the other Proteſtant cities, and Maurice took ſuch care to mag- 
nify his merit in having reduced a place which had defended it- 
ſelf with ſo much obſtinacy, that Charles, far from ſuſpecting any 
thing fraudulent or colluſive in the terms of accommodation, 
ratified them without heſitation, and abſolved the Magdeburgers 
from the ſentence of ban which had been denounced againft 
them. 


Tux only point that now remained to embarraſs Maurice 
was how to keep together the veteran troops which had ſerved 
under him, as well as thoſe which had been employed in the 
defence of the town. For this, too, he found an expedient 
with fingular art and felicity. His ſchemes againſt the Emperor 


" were not yet ſo fully ripened, that he durſt venture to dif. 


cloſe them, and proceed openly to carry them into execution, 
The winter was approaching, which made it impoſlible to 
take the field immediately. He was afraid that it would give 
a premature alarm to the Emperor, if he ſhould retain ſuch a 
conſiderable body in his pay until the ſeaſon of action returned 
in the ſpring. As ſoon then as Magdeburg opened its gates, 
he ſent home his Saxon ſubjects, whom he could command to 
take arms and re- aſſemble on the ſhorteſt warning, to their 
own habitations; and at the ſame time, paying part of the 
arrears due to the mercenary troops, who had followed his ſtan- 
dard, as well as to the ſoldiers who had ſerved in the garriſon, he 
abſolved them from their reſpective oaths of fidelity, and diſ- 
banded them. But the moment he gave them their diſcharge, 
George Duke of Mecklenburg, who was now ſet at liberty, 
offered to take them into his ſervice, and to become ſurety for 
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the payment of what was ſtill owing to them. As ſuch adventurers 


| were accuſtomed often to change maſters, they inſtantly accept- 


ed the offer. Thus, theſe troops were kept united, and ready to 
march wherever Maurice ſhould call them, while the Emperor, 


. deceived by this artifice, and imagining that the Duke of Meck- 


 Hioaddreſs in 


lenburg had hired them with an intention to aſſert, by force of 
arms, his claim to a part of his brother's territories, ſuffered it to 
paſs without obſervation, as if it had been a matter of no conſe- 
quence *, | ; 


Havinc ventured to take theſe ſteps which were of fo much 


| concealing his conſequence towards the execution of his ſchemes, Maurice, 


intentions 
from the Em- 


peror. 


that he might divert the Emperor from obſerving their tendency 
too narrowly, and prevent the ſuſpicions which that muſt have 
excited, ſaw the neceſſity of employing ſome new artifice in 


order to engage his attention, and to confirm him in his preſent 


ſecurity. As he knew that the chief object of the Emperor's 
folicitude at this juncture, was how he might prevail with the 
Proteſtant States of Germany to recognize the authority of the 
council of Trent, and to ſend thither ambaſſadors in their own 
name, as well as deputies from their reſpective churches, he 
took hold of this predominating paſſion in order to amuſe and 
to deceive him. He affected a wonderful zeal to gratify Charles 
in what he deſired with regard to this matter ; he nominated 
ambaſſadors, whom he impowered to attend the council; he 
made choice of Melancthon and ſome of the moſt eminent 


among, his brethren to prepare a confeſſion of faith, and to lay 
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it before that aſſembly. After his example, and probably in Look 


conſequence of his ſolicitations, the Duke of Wurtemberg, 
the city of Straſburg, and other Proteſtant States appointed 
ambaſſadors and divines to attend the council. They all ap- 
plied to the Emperor for his ſafe- conduct, which they obtained 
in the moſt ample form. This was deemed ſufficient for the 
ſecurity of the ambaſſadors, and they proceeded accordingly on 
their journey; but a ſeparate ſafe- conduct from the council it- 


ſelf, was demanded for the Proteſtant divines. The fate of 


John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, whom the council of Con- 


ſtance, in the preceding century, had condemned to the flames 


without regarding the Imperial fafe-condut which had been 
granted them, rendered this precaution prudent and neceffary. 
But as the Pope was no leſs unwilling that the Proteſtants 
- ſhould be admitted to an hearing in the council, than the Em- 
peror had been eager in bringing them to demand it, the legate 
by promiſes and threats prevailed on the fathers of the council 
to decline iſſuing a ſafe- conduct in the ſame form with that 


which the council of Baſil had granted to the followers of Huſs. 
The proteſtants, on their part inſiſted upon the council's copying 
the preciſe words of that inſtrument. The Imperial ambaſſadors 


interpoſed in order to obtain what would ſatisfy them. Alterations 
in the form of the writ were propoſed; expedients were 


ſuggeſted ; proteſts and counter proteſts were taken; the legate 


together with his aſſociates laboured to gain their point by artifice 
and chicane; the Proteſtants adhered to theirs with firmnefs and 
obſtinacy. An account of every thing that paſſed in Trent was 


tran mitted to the Emperor at Infpruck, who, attempting from 


an exceſs of zeal, or of confidence in his own addreſs, to recon- 
cle the contending parties, was involved in a labyrinth of in- 


extricable 
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extricable negociations By means of this, however, Maurice 


gained all that he had in view; the Emperor's time was wholly 
engrailed, and his attention diverted; while he had leiſure to 
mature his ſchemes, to carry on his intrigues, and to finiſh his pre- 
— a2) frac. he hon which 
Nasen | 


Bor previous to * hiſtory of Maurice! s operations, 8 
. muſt be given of a new revolution in Hungary, which 


contributed. not a little towards their producing ſuch extraordi- 


nary effects. When Solyman, in the year 1541, by a ſtratagem, 
which ſuited the baſe and inſidious policy of a petty uſurper, 
rather than the magnanimity of a mighty conqueror, deprived 
the young King af Hungary of the dominions which his 


father had left him, he had granted that unfortunate Prince the 


country of Tranſylyania, a province of his paternal kingdom. 


The government of this, together with the care of educating 


the young King, for he ſtill allowed him to retain that title, 


though he had rendered it only an empty name, he committed 
to the Queen and Martinuzzi biſhop of Waradin, whom the late 


King had appointed his ſon's guardians and regents of his domi- 


niona, at a time when thoſe offices were of greater importance. 
This co-ordinate juriſdictiop occaſioned the fame diſſentions in a 
{mall principality as it would have excited in a great kingdom; 
an ambitious young Queen, conſcious of her capacity for go- 
verning, and an high ſpirited prelate, contending who ſhould 


engroſs the greateſt ſhare in the adminiſtration. Each bad their 


partizans among the nobles, but as Martinuzzi, by his great 


z Sleid. $26, 52g. F. Paul. 323, 338. Thuan. 286. 
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talents, began to acquire the aſcendant, Iſabella turned his own 
arts againſt him, and courted the protection of the Turks. 


Tur neighbouring baſhas, jealous of the biſhop's power as well 
as abilities, readily promiſed her the aid which ſhe demanded, and 
would ſoon have obliged Martinuzzi to have given up to her the 
ſole direction of affairs, if his ambition, fertile in expedients, had 
not ſuggeſted to him a new meaſure, and one that tended not only 
to preſerve but to enlarge his authority. Having concluded an 
agreement with the queen, by the mediation of ſome of the nobles: 
who were ſollicitous to ſave their country from the calamities of a 
civil war, he ſecretly diſpatched one of his confidents to Vienna, and 
entered into a negociation with Ferdinand. As it was no difficult 
matter to perſuade Ferdinand that the ſame man whoſe enmity and 
intrigues had driven him out of a great part of his Hungarian do- 
minions, might, upon a reconciliation, become equally inftrumen- 
tal in recovering them, he liſtened eagerly to the firſt overtures of 
an union with that prelate. Martinuzzi allured him by ſuch pro- 
ſpects of advantage, and engaged, with ſo much confidence, that 
he would prevail on the moſt powerful of the Hungarian nobles to 
take arms in his favour, that Ferdinand, notwithſtanding his 
truce with Solyman, agreed to invade Tranſylvania, The com- 
mand of the troops deſtined for that ſervice, conſiſting of ve- 
teran Spaniſh and German ſoldiers, was given to Caſtaldo Mar- 
quis de Piadena, an officer formed by the famous Marquis de 
Peſcara, whom he ſtrongly reſerabled both in his enterprizing 
genius for civil buſineſs, and in his great knowledge in the art 
of war. This army, more formidable by the diſcipline of the 
foldiers, and the abilities of the general, than by its numbers, 


was 
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was powerfully ſeconded by Martinuzzi and his faction among the 


Hungarians.” As the Turkiſh Baſhas, the Sultan himſelf being at 
the head of his army on the frontiers of Perſia, could not afford the 


Queen ſuch immediate or effectual aſſiſtance as the exigency of her 


wy affairs required, ſhe quickly loſt all hopes of being able to retain 
1 any longer the authority which ſhe err as regent, and even be- 


The ſucceſs 
of his mea- 
ſures. 


Lok to e _ her ſon's  fafery. 


5 


Ma Fs GEES did not ſuffer this | favourable opportunity of ac- 


compliſhing his own deſigns to paſs unimproved, and ventured, * 
while ſhe was in this ſtate of dejection, to lay before her a propoſal, 


which at any other time, ſhe would have rejected with diſdain. He 
repreſented how impoſlible it was for her to reſiſt Ferdinand's victo- 
rious arms; that even if the Turks ſhould enable her to make head 


againſt them, ſhe would be far from changing her condition to the 


better, and could not conſider them as deliverers but as maſters 


to whoſe commands ſhe muſt ſubmit; he conjured her, therefore, 
as ſhe regarded her own dignity, the ſafety of her ſon, or the ſe- 
_ curity of Chriſtendom, rather to give up Tranſylvania to Ferdi- 
nand, and to make over to him her ſon's title to the crown of Hun- 


gary, than to allow both to be uſurped by the inveterate enemy 


of the Chriſtian faith. At the ſame time, he promiſed her, in 


Ferdinand's name, a compenſation for herſelf, as well as for her 


fon, ſuitable to their tank, and proportional to the value of what 
they were to ſacrifice. Iſabella, deſerted by ſome of her adherents, . 
diſtruſting others, deſtitute of friends, and ſurrounded by Caſtal- 


do's and Martinuzzi's troops, ſubſcribed, though with a 


reluQtant hand, theſe hard conditions. Upon this, ſhe ſurren- 
dered 


- - 
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dered ſuch places of ſtrength as were ſtill in her poſſedion, ſhe 
gave up all the enſigns of royalty, particularly a crown of gold, 
which, as the Hungarians believed, had deſcended from heaven, 
and conferred on him who wore it an undoubted right to the 
throne. As ſhe could not bear to remain a private perſon, 
in a country where ſhe had once enjoyed ſovereign power, the 
inſtantly ſet out with her fon for Sileſia, in order to take poſſeſ- 


fion of the principalities of Oppelen and Ratibor, the inveſtiture 


of which Ferdinand had engaged to grant her fon, and likewiſe 
to beſtow one of his daughters upon him in marriage. 


Uros the reſignation of the young King, Martinuzzi, and 


after his example the reſt of the Tranſylvanian grandees, ſwore 1 


allegiance to Ferdinand ; who, in order to teſtify his grateful ſenſe 
of the zeal as well as ſucceſs with which that prelate had ſerved 
him, affected to diſtinguiſu him by every poſſible mark of favour 
and confidence. He appointed him governor of Tranſylvania, 
with almoſt unlimited authority ; he ordered Caſtaldo to pay the 
greateſt deference to his opinion and commands; he encreaſed 
his revenues, which were already very great, by new appoint- 
ments; he nominated him archbiſhop of Gran, and prevaiied on 
the Pope to raiſe him to the dignity of Cardinal. All this 
oſtentation of good-will, however, was void of ſincerity, and 
calculated to conceal ſentiments the moſt perfectly its reverſe. 
Ferdinand dreaded Martinuzzi's abilities; diſtruſted his fidelity; 
and foreſaw, that as his extenſive authority enabled him to 
check any attempt towards circumſcribing or aboliſhing the 


' extenſive privileges which the Hungarian nobles poſſeſſed, he 


would ſtand forth, on every occaſion, the guardian of the liber- 
Vol. III. G g ties 
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ties of his country, rather than act the part of a N devoted 
to the will of the ſovereign. 


For this reaſon, he ſecretly gave it in charge to Caſtaldo, to 
watch his motions, to guard againſt his deſigns, and to thwart 
his meaſures. But 'Martinuzzi, either becauſe he did not per- 
ceive that Caftaldo was placed as a ſpy on his actions, or becauſe 
he deſpiſed Ferdinand's inſiduous arts, aſſumed the direction of 
the war againſt the Turks with his uſual tone of authority, and 
conducted it with great magnanimity, and no leſs ſuceeſs. He 
recovered ſome. places of which the Infidels had taken poſſeſſion; 
he rendered their attempts to reduce others abortive; and eftab- 
liſhed Ferdinand's authority not only in Tranſylvania, but in the 
Bannat of Temeſwar, and ſeveral of the countries adjacent. In 
carrying on theſe operations, he often differed in ſentiments from 
Caſtaldo and his officers, and treated the Turkiſh priſoners with 
a degree of humanity, and even of  generofity, which Caſtaldo 


loudly condemned. This was repreſented at Vienna as an art- 


ſul method of courting the friendſhip of the infidels, that, by 
ſecuring their protection, he might ſhake off all dependence upon 


the ſovereign whom he now acknowledged. Though Marti- 


nuzzi, in juſtification of his own conduct, contended that it was 
impolitic to exaſperate, by unneceſſary ſeverities, an enemy 
prone to revenge, Caſtaldo's accufation gained eredit with Ferdi- 
nand, prepoſſeſſed already againſt Martinuzzi, and jealous of 
every thing that could endanger his authority in Hungary, in 
proportion as he knew it to be precarious and ill eſtabliſhed. 
"Theſe ſuſpicions, Caſtaldo confirmed and ſtrengthened, by the 
intelligence which he tranſmitted continually. to- his confidents 
at Vienna. By miſrepreſenting what was innocent, and put- 
ting the worſt conſtruction on what ſeemed Gubrous in Marti- 

nuzzi's 
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nuzzi's conduct; by imputing to him deſigns which he never 
formed, and charging him with actions of which he was not 
guilty; he at laſt convinced Ferdinand, that, in order to preſerve 
his Hungarian crown, he muſt cut off that ambitious prelate. 


But Ferdinand, foreſeeing that it would be dangerous to pro- 
ceed in the regular courſe of law againſt a ſubject of ſuch exorbi- 
tant power, as enabled him to ſet his ſovereign at defiance, dcter- 
mined to employ violence in order to obtain that ſatisfaction, which 
the laws were too feeble to afford him. 


He iſſued his orders accordingly to Caſtaldo, who willingly 
undertook that infamous ſervice. Having communicated the 
deſign to ſome Italian and Spaniſh officers whom he could truſt, 
and concerted with them the plan of executing it; they entered 
Martinuzzi's apartment, early one morning, under pretence of 
preſenting to him ſome diſpatches which were to be ſent off 
immediately to Vienna; and while he peruſed a paper with 
attention, one of their number ſtruck him with his poinard in 
the throat. The blew was not mortal; Martinuzzi ſtarted up 
with the intrepidity natural to him, and grappling the aſſaſſin, 
threw him to the ground; but the other conſpirators ruſhing in, 
an old man, unarmed, and alone, could not long ſuſtain ſuch #1 
unequal conflict, but ſank under the wounds which he received 
from ſo many hands. Their dread of the foreign troops reſtrained 
the Tranſylvanians from riſing in arms, in order to take ven- 
geance on the murderers of a prelate who had long been the ob- 
ject of their love as well as veneration. They ſpoke of the 
deed, however, with horror and execration ; and exclaimed againſt 
Ferdinand, whom neither gratitude for recent and important 
ſervices, - nor reverence for a character conſidered as facred and 


inviolable among Chriſtians, could reſtrain from ſhedding the 
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blood of a man, whoſe only crime was attachment to his native 


country. The nobles, deteſting the jealous 'as well as cruel po- 
_ licy of a court, which, upon uncertain and improbable ſurmiſes, 
had given up a perſon no leſs conſpicuous for his merit than 
his rank, to be butchered by aſſaſſins, either retired to their 


own eſtates, or if they continued with the Auſtrian army, grew 
cold to the ſervice. The Turks, encouraged by the death of 
an enemy whoſe abilities they knew and dreaded, prepared 
to renew hoſtilities early in the ſpring; and inſtead of the fe- 
curity which Ferdinand had expected from the removal of Mar- 
tinuzzi, it was evident that his territories in Hungary were about 
to be attaked with greater vigour, and defended with lels zeal than 
ever 


MEANWHILE, Maurice having almoſt finiſhed his intrigues 
and preparations, was on the point of declaring his intentions 
openly, and of taking the field againſt the Emperor. His firſt 
care, after he came to this reſolution, was to diſclaim that nar- 
row and bigotted maxim of the confederates of Smalkalde, 
which had led them to ſhun all connection with foreigners. 
He had obſerved how fatal this had been to their cauſe; and in- 
ſtructed by their error, he was as eager to court the protection of 
Henry II. as they had been ſollicitous to prevent the interpoſition 
of Francis I Happily for him, he found Henry in a diſpoſi- 
tion to liſten to the firſt overture on his part, and in a ſituation 
which enabled him to bring the whole force of the French monar- 
chy into action. Henry had long obſerved the progreſs of the 
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Emperor's arms with jealouſy, and wiſhed to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf by trying his ſtrength againſt the ſame enemy, whom it 
had been the glory of his father's reign. to oppoſe. He hag 
laid hold on the firſt opportunity in his power of thwarting the 
Emperor's deſigns, - by taking the Duke of Parma under his pro- 
tection; and hoſtilities were already begun, not only in that dut- 
chy but in Piedmont. Having terminated the war with England 
by a peace, no leſs advantageous to himſelf than honourable for his 
allies the Scots, the reſtleſs and enterprizing courage of his nobles 
was impatient to diſplay itſelf on ſome theatre of action more 
conſpicuous than the petty operations in Parma or Piedmont af- 
forded them. | 

Joux De Fiesse, biſhop of Bayonne, whom Henry had ſent 
into Germany, under pretence of hiring troops to be employed 
in Italy, was empowered to conclude a treaty in form with 
Maurice and his aſſociates. As it would have been very inde- 
cent in a King of France to have undertaken the defence of 
the Proteſtant church, the intereſts of religion, how much 
ſoever they might be affected by the treaty, were not once 
mentioned in any of the articles. Religious concerns they 
pretended to commit entirely to the diſpoſition of divine pro- 
vidence; the only motives aſſigned for their preſent confede- 
racy againſt Charles were to procure the Landgrave liberty, and 
to prevent the ſubverſion of the ancient conſtitution and laws of 
the German Empire. In order to accompliſh theſe ends, it was 


agreed, that all the contracting parties ſhould, at the ſame time, 
declare war againſt the Emperor; that neither peace nor truce 


ſhould be made but by common conſent, nor without including 


each of the confederates; that in order to guard againſt the 
incon 
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inconveniencies of anarchy, or of pretenſions to joint command, 
Maurice ſhould be acknowledged as head of the German corfe- 
derates, with abſolute authority in all military affairs; that 
Maurice and his affociates ſhould bring into the field ſeven thou- 
ſand horſe, with a proportional number of - infantry; that 
towards the {ubſiſtance of this army, during the three firſt months 
of the w ar, Henry ſhould contribute two hundred and forty 
thouſand crowns, and afterwards ſixty thouſand crowns a month, 
as long as they continued in arms; that Henry ſhould attack the 
Emperor on the fide of Lorrain with a powerful army'; that if 
it were found requiſite to elect a new emperor, ſuch a perſon 
ſhould be nominated as ſhall be agreeable to the King of France. 


This treaty was concluded on the fifth of October, ſome time 


before Magdeburg furrendered, and the preparatory negocia- 
tions, were conducted with ſuch profound ſecrecy, that of all the 
Princes who afterwards” acceded to it, Maurice communicated 
what he was carrying on to two only, John Albert, the reigning 
duke of Mecklenburg, and William of Heſſe, the Landgrave 8 
eldeſt ſon.” The league itſelf was no leſs anxiouſly concealed, 


and with ſuch fortunate care, that no rumour concerning it 
reached the ears of the Emperor or his miniſters, nor do they 


ſeem to have conceived. the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion _ Nd N a 
— 


3 time Maurice, with a folicitude which was 
careful to draw ſome acceſſion. of ſtrength from every quar- 
ter, applied to Edward VI. of England, and requeſted 'a 


ſubſidy. of four hundred thouſand crowns for the ſupport of 
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a confederacy formed in defence of: the Proteſtant” religion. 
But the factions which prevailed in the Engliſh court during 
the minority of that Prince, and which deprived both the coun- 
cils and arms of the nation of their wonted vigour, left the 
Engliſh miniſters neither time nor inclination to attend to foreign 
affairs, and prevented Maurice's obtaining that aid, which 
their zeal for the Reformation would have prompted - them 
to grant him | | 


Mauice, however, having ſecured the protection of ſuch a 
powerfnl Monarch as Henry II. proceeded with great confidence, 
but with equal caution, to execute his plan. As he judged it 
neceſſary to make one effort more, in order to obtain the Empe- 
ror's conſent that the Landgrave ſhould be ſet at liberty, he ſent 
a ſolemn embaſſy, in his own name, and in that of the Elector 
of Brandenburg, to Inſpruck. After reſuming, at great length, 
all the facts and arguments upon which they founded their 
claim, and repreſenting, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the peculiar 
engagements which bound them to be ſo aſſiduous in their ſo- 
Ticitations, they renewed the requeſt in behalf of the unſortu- 
nate priſoner, which they had ſo often preferred in vain. - The 
Elector Palatine, the Duke of Wurtemberg, the Dukes of Meck- 
lenburg, the Duke of Deuxponts, the Marquis of Brandenburg 
Bareith, and the Marquis of Baden, by their ambaſſadors, con- 
curred with them in their ſuit. Letters were likewiſe delivered 


to the ſame effect from the King of Denmark, the Duke of 


Bavaria, and the Dukes of Lunenburg. Even the King of 
the Romans, moved with compaſſion towards the Landgrave in 
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his wretched ſituation, or influented, perhaps, by a mb 
louſy of his brother's power and defigns, which ſince his attempt 


to alter the order of ſucceſſion in the Empire, he had come to 


view with other eyes, and ee great r Joined in 
this applicatigh. trated 


41: | * 


ts ee 4 wh a to the 


port eluded a demand urged by ſuch powerful interceſ- 
ſors; and having declared that he would communicate his reſo 


2 lution concerning the matter to Maurice as ſoon as he arrived at 


fapruck, where he was every day expected, he did not deign to 


| deſcend into any more particular explication of his intentions“ 


| 1552. 

| Maurice con- 
tinues to 
amuſe the 


— 


This application, though of no benefit to the Landgrave, was of 
great advantage to Maurice. It ſerved to juſtify his ſubſequent 


proceedings, and to demonſtrate the neceſſity of employing arms 


in order to extort that equitable conceſſion, which his mediation 
or intreaty. could not obtain. It was of uſe, too, to confirm the 
Emperor in his ſecurity, as both the ſolemnity of the application, 
and the; ſolicitude with which ſo many Princes were drawn in to 
enforce it, led him to gonclude, that Maurice placed all his hopes 
ci reſtoriag the een, to e in : gaining * conſent 
e ju pra tit | ne 


CES 


| Maumics Employed bees fil more - refined w 'conceal his 
machinations, to. amuſe che Emperor and to gain time. He 
affected to be more ſolicitous than ever to find out ſome expe- 
dient for removing the, difficulties with regard to the fafe-con- 
duct for the Proteſtant divines appointed to ao the council, 


bad Tir Gr 
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Þ that they might repair thither with ſafety. His ambaſſadors 
at Trent had frequent conferences concerning this matter, with 
the Imperial ambaſſadors in that city, and laid open their ſenti- 
ments to them with the appearance of the moſt unreſerved confi- 
dence. He was willing, at laſt, to have it believed, that he thought 
all differences with reſpect to this preliminary atticle were on 
the point of being adjuſted; and in order to give credit to this 
opinion, he commanded Melancthon together with his brethren to 
fet out on their journey to Trent. At the fame time, he held a 
cloſe correfpondence with the Imperial court at Infpruck, and re- 
newed on every occaſion his profeſſions of fidelity and attachment 
to the Emperor, He talked continually of his intention of going 
to Inſpruck in perſon; he ordered a houſe to be hired for him in 
that city, and to be fitted up with the greateſt diſpatch for his re- 


ception 


Bur, profoundly ſkilled as Maurice was in the arts of deceit, 
and impenetrable as he thought the veil to be under which he 
concealed his deſigns, there were ſeveral things in his conduct 
which alarmed the Emperor amidſt his ſecurity, and tempted him 
frequently to ſuſpect that he was meditating ſomething extraor- 
dinary. As theſe ſuſpicions took their riſe from circumſtances 
inconſiderable in themſelves, or of an ambiguous as well as un- 
certain nature, they were more than counterbalanced by Maurice's 
addreſs, and the Emperor would not, lightly, give up his con. 
fidence in a man, whom he had once truſted and loaded with 
favours. One particular alone ſeemed to be of ſuch conſequence, 
that he thought it neceſſary to demand an explanation with 
regard to it. The troops which George of Mecklenburg had 


e Arnoldi vita Maurit. ap Menken, {i, 1229, 
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taken into pay after the ne; of Magdeburg, having 
fixed their quarters in Thuringia, lived at diſcretion on the lands 
of the rich eccleſiaſtics in their neighbourhood. Their licence 
and rapaciouſneſs were intolerable. Such as felt or dreaded their 
exactions, complained loudly to the Emperor, and repreſented 
them as a body of men kept in readineſs for ſome; deſperate enter- 


prize. | But Maurice, partly by extenuating the enormities of which 


they had been guilty, partly by repreſenting the impoſlibility of 
diſbanding theſe troops, or of keeping them to regular diſcipline, 
unleſs the arrears ſtill due to them by the Emperor were paid, 
either removed the apprehenſions which this had occaſioned, or 
as Charles was not in a condition to ſatisfy the demands of 
theſe ſoldiers, obliged him to be ſilent with regard to the mat- 
e | 


Taz time of action was now approaching. Maurice had 


* privately diſpatched Albert of Brandenburg to Paris, in order to 
confirm his league with Henry, and to haſten the march of the 


French army. He had taken meaſures to bring his-own ſubjects 


together on the firſt ſummons ; he had provided for the ſecurity of 


Saxony while he ſhould be abſent with the army; and he held the 
troops in Thuringia, on which he chiefly depended, ready to ad- 
vance on a moment's warning. All theſe complicated operations 
were carried on without being diſcovered by the court at Inſpruck, 
and the Emperor remained there in perfect tranquillity, buſied en- 
tirely in counteracting the intrigues of the Pope's legate at Trent, 
and in ſettling the conditions on which the Proteſtant divines ſhould 
be admitted into the council, as if there had not heen any tranſacti- 
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Tuts credulous ſecurity in a Prince, whoſe ſagacity in obſerving 
| the conduct of all around him, commonly led him to an excels of 
diſtruſt, may ſeem unaccountable, and has been imputed to infa- 
tuation, But beſides the exquiſite addreſs with which Maurice 
concealed his intentions, two circumſtances contributed to the de- 
luſion. The gout returned upon Charles ſoon after his arrival at 
Inſpruck, with an encreaſe of violence; and his conſtitution being 
broken by ſuch frequent attacks, he was ſeldom able to exert his 
natural vigour of mind, or to conſider affairs with his uſual vigi- 
lance and penetration; and Granvelle, biſhop of Arras, his prime 
miniſter, though one of the moſt ſubtle ſtateſmen of that, or per- 
haps of any age, was on this occaſion the dupe of his own craft. 
He entertained ſuch an high opinion of his own abilities, and held 
the political talents of the Germans in ſuch contempt, that he de- 
ſpiſed all the intimations given him concerning Maurice's ſecret 
machinations, or the dangerous deſigns which he was carrying 
on. When the Duke of Alva, whoſe dark ſuſpicious mind har- 
boured many doubts concerning the Elector's ſincerity, propoſed 
calling him immediately to court to anſwer for his conduct, he re- 
plied with great ſcorn, that theſe apprehenſions were groundleſs, 
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and that a drunken German head was too groſs to form any ſcheme 


which he could not eafily penetrate and baffle. Nor did he aſ- 
ſume this peremptory tone merely from confidence in his own 
diſcernment ; he had bribed two of Maurice's miniſters, and 
received from them frequent and minute information concern- 
ing all their maſter's motions. But through this very channel, 
by which he expeCted to gain acceſs to all Maurice's counſels, 
and even to his thoughts, ſuch intelligence was conveyed to him 
as compleated his deception. Maurice fortunately diſcovered 

Hh 2 the 
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Book X. the correſpondence of the two traitors with Granyelle, and inſtead 
cot puniſhing them for their crime, he dexterouſly availed himſelf 
- of their fraud, and turned his own arts againſt the biſhop. He 
| | affected to treat theſe miniſters with greater confidence than ever; 
A he admitted them to his conſultations, and ſeemed. to lay open his. 
| heart to them; and taking care all the while to let them be ac- 
| 3 quainted with nothing but what it was his intereſt ſhould be known, 
| they tranſmitted to Inſpruck ſuch accounts as poſſeſſed Granvelle 
with a fim belief of his fincerity and good intentions. The Em- 
3 | peror himſelf, in the fulneſs of ſecurity, was fo little moved by a 
| memorial, in name of the eccleſiaſtical EleQors, admoniſhing him 
| to be on his guard againſt Maurice, that he made light of this in- 
= telligence ; and his anſwer to them abounds with declarations of 
$ his entire and confident reliance on the fidelity as well as attach- 
ment of that Prince. 


— 
. 


Maurice takes Am laſt Maurice's preparations were compleated, and he had 
— ihs the ſatis faction to find that his intrigues and defigns were tilt 
Lanperor. unknown. But, though now ready to take the field, he did not 
lay aſide the arts which he had hitherto employed; and by one 
piece af craft more, he deceived his enemies a few days longer. 
He gave out, that he was about to begin that journey to Inſpruck 
of which he had ſo often talked, and he took one of the miniſters 
wham Granvelle had bribed to attend him thither. After tra- 
velling poſt a few Rages, he pretended to be indiſpoſed by the 
fatigue of the journey, and diſpatching the ſuſpected miniſter to 
make his apology to the Emperor for this delay, and to aſſure 
him that he would be at Inſpruck within a few days; as ſoon. 
as this ſpy on his actions was gone, he mounted on horſeback, . 
March 18. rode full ſpeed towards Thuringia, joined his army which 


\ g Melvil, Memoirs, fol, edit. p. 12. h Sleid. 535. 
| amounted 
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amounted to twenty thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe, and 
put it immediately in motion . 


Ar the ſame time he publiſhed a manifeſto concerning 
reaſons for taking arms. Theſe were three in number ; That 
he might ſecure the Proteſtant religion, which was threatened 
with immediate deſtruction; That he might maintain the con- 
ſtitution and laws of the Empire, and ſave Germany from be- 
ing ſubjected to the domination of an abſolute monarch; That 
he might deliver the Landgrave of Heſſe from the miſeries of a 
long and unjuſt impriſonment. By the firſt, he rouzed all the 
favourers of the Reformation, a party formidable by their zeal as 
well as numbers, and rendered deſperate by oppreſſion. By the 
ſecond, he intereſted all the friends of liberty, Catholicks as well 
as Proteſtants, and made it their intereſt to unite with him in aſ- 
ſerting the rights and privileges common to both. The third, 
beſides the glory which he acquired by his zeal to fulfil his en- 
gagements to the unhappy priſoner, was become a cauſe of ge- 
neral concern, not only from the compailion which the Land- 
grave's ſufferings excited, but from indignation at the injuſtice and 
rigour of the Emperor's proceedings againſt him. Together with 
Maurice's manifeſto, another appeared in the name of Albert Mar- 
quis of Brandenburgh Culmbach, who. had joined him with a 
body of adventurers whom he had drawn together, The ſame 
grievances which Maurice 'had pointed, out are mentioned in it, 


but with an exceſs of virulence and animoſity, ſuitable to the 


character of the prince in whoſe name it was publiſhed. 


* Melv. Mem. p. 13. Theſe circumſtances concerning the Saxon miniſters 
whom Granvelle had bribed, are not mentioned by the German hiſtorians ; 
but as Sir James Melvil received his information from the EleQor Palatine, 
and as they are perfectly agreeable to the reſt of Maurice's conduct, they may 


| be conſidered as authentick. 
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Tax King of France added to theſe a manifeſto in his own 
name, in which, after taking notice of the ancient alliance between 
the French and German nations, both deſcended from the ſame 
anceſtors; and after mentioning the application, which, in con- 


ing. ſequence of this, ſome of the moſt iltuſtrious among the German 


Princes had made to him for his protection; he declared that he 
now took arms to re-eſtabliſh the ancient conſtitution of the Em- 
pire, to deliver ſome of its princes from captivity, and to ſecure 
the privileges and independence of all the members of the Germanic 
body. In this manifeſto, Henry aſſumed the extraordinary title of 
Proteflor of the Liberties of Germauy, and of its captive Princes; 
and there was engraved on it a cap, the ancient ſymbol of mn 
placed between two daggers, in order to intimate to the Germans, 
that this bleſſing was to be acquired and ſecured by force of 
arms | 

Munter had now a very different part to act, but his 
flexible genius was capable of accommodating itſelf to every 
ſituation. The moment he took arms, he was as bold and 
 enterprizing in the field, as he had been cautious and crafty in 
the cabinet. He advanced by rapid marches towards the 
Upper Germany. All the towns in his way opened their gates 
to him. He reinſtated the magiſtrates whom the Emperor had 
depoſed, and gave poſſeſſion of the churches to the Proteſtant 
miniſters whom he had ejected. Ie directed his march to 
Augſburg, and as the Imperial garriſon which was too incon- 
ſiderable to think of defending it, retired immediately, he took 


leid. 549. Thuan, lib, 4. 339. Mem. de Ribier. ii. 371. 
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poſſeſſion of that great city, and made the ſame changes there as 
in the towns through which he had paſſed. 


No. words can expreſs the Emperor's aſtoniſhment and con- 
ſternation at events ſo unexpected. He ſaw a great number of 
the German princes. in arms againſt him, and the reſt either 
ready to join them, or wiſhing ſucceſs to their enterprize.. 
He beheld a. powerful Monarch united with them in cloſe 
league, ſeconding their operations in perſon at the head 
of a formidable army, while he, through negligence and cre- 
dulity, which expoſed. him no leſs to ſcorn than to danger, had 
neither made nor was in condition to make any effectual provi- 


Hon either for cruſhing his rebellious ſubjects, or reſiſting the 


invaſion of the foreign enemy. Part of his Spaniſh troops had 
been ordered into Hungary againſt the Turks; the reſt had 
marched. back to Italy upon occaſion of the war in the durchy 
of Parma. The bands of veteran Germans had been diſmiſſed; be- 


cauſe he was not able to pay them; or had entered into Maurice's 


ſervice after the ſiege of Magdeburg; and he remained at InC- 


pruek with-a body of foldiers ſcarce ſtrong enough to guard his 


own perſon. His treaſury was as much exhauſted, as his army 
was reduced. He had received no remittances for ſome time from 


the new world. He had forfeited all credit with the merchants of 
Genoa and Venice, who refuſed to lend him money, tho* tempted 


by the offer of exorbitant intereſt: Thus Charles, though un- 


doubtedly the moſt conſiderable potentate in Chriſtendom, and 


capable of exerting the greateſt ſtrength, as his power, though 


violently attacked, was ſtill unimpaired, found himſelf in a 
ſituation which rendered him unable to make ſuch a ſudden. 


* Sleid 555. Thuan 342. 
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have ſaved him from the preſent danger. 


Ix this ſituation, he placed all his hopes on negociating ; the only 
refource of thoſe who are conſcious of their own weakneſs. But 


* thitking it inconſiſtent wich his dignity to make the firſt advances 


to ſubjects who were in arms againſt him he avoided that inde- 
corum by employing the mediation of his brother Ferdinand. 
Maurice confiding in his own talents to conduct any negociation in 
ſuch a manner as to derive advantage from it, and hoping that by 
the appearance of facility in hearkening to the firſt overture of ac- 
commodation, he miglit amuſe the Emperor and tempt him to 
ſlacken the activity with which he was now preparing to defend 
himſelf, readily agreed to an interview with Ferdinand in the town 
of Lintz in Auſtria: and having left his army to proceed on its 
march under the command of the Duke of Mecklenburg, "ms 497 
paired thither. 


Tux King of France punctually fulfilled his engagement to his 
allies, He - took. the field early with a numerous and well 
appointed army; and marching directly into Lorrain, Toul and 
Verdun opened their gates at his approach. His forces appeared 
next before Metz, and that city by a fraudulent ſtratagem of 
the Conſtable Montmorency, who having obtained permiſſion to | 
paſs through it with a ſmall guard, introduced as many troops 
as were ſufficient to overpower the garriſon, was likewiſe ſeized 
without bloodſhed. Henry made his entry into all theſe towns 
with great pomp s he obliged. the inhabitants to ſweat allegiance 
to him and annexed;, theſe, important conqueſts to the French 
Monarchy. He left a ſtrong garriſon in Metz. From thence 
he advanced towards Alſace in order to attempt new conqueſts, 

to 
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to which the ſucceſs that had hitherto attended his arms invited 
him 


Tux conference at Lintz did not produce any accommodation. 
Maurice, when he conſented to it, ſeems to have had nothing 
in view but to amuſe the Emperor; for he made ſuch demands 
both in behalf of his confederates, and their ally the French King, 
as he knew would not be accepted by a Prince, too haughty to ſub- 
mit, at once, to conditions diQtated by an enemy. But how firmly 
ſoever Maurice adhered during the negociation to the intereſts of 
his aſſociates, or how ſteaddily ſoever he kept in view the objects 
which had induced him to take arms, he often profeſſed a ſtrong 
inclination to terminate the differences with the Emperor in an 
amicable manner. Encouraged by this appearance of a pacifick 
diſpoſition, Ferdinand propoſed a ſecond interview at Paſſau on 
the twenty-ſixth of May, and that a truce ſhould commence on that 
day, and continue till the tenth of June, in order to give them 
leiſure for adjuſting all the points in diſpute. 


 Uron this, Maurice rejoined his army on the ninth of May, 
which had now advanced to Gundelfingen. He put his troops 
in motion next morning; and as ſixteen days yet remained for 
action before the commencement of the truce, he reſolved, during 
that period, to venture upon an enterprize, the ſucceſs of which 
would be ſo deciſive, as would render the negociations at Paſſau 
extremely ſhort, and entitle him to treat upon his own terms, 
He foreſaw that the proſpect of a ceſſation of arms, which was 


to take place fo ſoon, together with the opinion of his earneſt- 
1 Thuan. 349. 
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neſs to re-eſtabliſh peace, with which he had artfully amuſed Fer- 


dinand, could not fail of inſpiring the Emperor with ſuch falſe 
hopes, that he would naturally become remiſs, and relapſe into 


ſome degree of that ſecurity, which had already been fo fatal to 
him. Relying on this conjecture, he marched directly towards 


| Inſpruck, and advanced with the moſt rapid motion that could be 


given to ſo great a body of troops. On the eighteenth he arrived 
at Fieſſen, a poſt of great conſequence, at the entrance into the- 
Tyroleſe. There he found a body of eight hundred men, whom 
the Emperor had aſſembled, ftrongly entrenched, in order to 
oppoſe his . progreſs. He attacked them inſtantly with ſuch 


violence and impetuoſi ity, that they abandoned their lines pre- 
cipitantly, and falling back on a ſecond body poſted near Ruten, 


communicated to thoſe troops, the pannick terror with which they: 


Takes the 
caſtle of 
Etrenbergh., 


| themſelves had been ſeized, ſo that they likeipiſe took to fight, 


after a [one reſſtance. — | | 00 


ELATED with this ſucceſs, which e Fre moſt. oY 
hopes, Maurice paſſed on to Ehrenbergh, a caſtle ſituated on an 


high and ſteep precipice, which commanded the only paſs thiough 


the Mountains As this fort had been fürrendered tö the Pro- 


teſtants, at the beginning of the Smalkaldie war, becauſe the 
garriſon was then too weak to defend it, the Emperor, ſenſible 
of 1 rs, importance, had taken care, at this Juncture, to throw into 
i a body of troops ſufficient to maintain it againſt the greateſt 
army. But a ſhepherd, in purſuing a goat which had ſtrayed 
from his flock, having diſcovered an unknown path by which 
it was poflible to aſcend to the top of the rock, came with this 
ſeaſonable piece of intelligence to Maurice. A ſmall band of 
choſen ſoldiers under the command of George of Mecklenburg 

was 
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evening, and clambering up the rugged track with infinite 
fatigue as well as danger, they reached the ſummit unperceived; 
and at an hour which had been concerted, when Maurice began the 
aſſault on the one fide of the caſtle, they appeared on the other, 
ready to ſcale the walls, which were feeble in that place, becauſe 
it had been hitherto deemed inacceſſible. The garriſon, ſtruck 
with terror at the fight of an enemy on a quarter where they 
had thought themſelves perfectly fecure, immediately threw 
down their arms. Maurice, almoſt without bloodſhed, and 
which was of greater conſequence to him, without loſs of time, 
took poſſeſſion of a place, the reduQtion of which might have re- 
tarded him long, and have required the utmoſt efforts of his va- 
lour and ſkill “. 


Mavic was now only two days march from Inſpruck, and 
without loſing a moment he ordered his infantry to advance 
thither, having left his cavalry, which was unſerviceable in that 
mountainous country, at Fieſſen, to guard the mouth of the 
paſs. He propoſed to advance with ſuch rapidity as to anticipate 
any accounts of the loſs of Ehrenbergh, and to ſurprize the Em- 
peror, together with his attendants in an open town incapable 
of defence. But juſt as his troops began to move, a battalion of 
mercenaries mutinied, declaring that they would not ſtir until 
they had received the gratuity, which, according to the cuſtom 
of that age, they claimed as the recompence due to them for 
having taken a place by aſſault. It was with great difficulty as well 
as danger, and not without ſome conſiderable loſs of time, that 
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Maurice quieted this inſurrection, and prevailed on the ſoldiers to 
follow him to a place where he promiſed them ſuch riot hooky-as 
would be an ample reward for all their ſervices. 


To the delay, occaſioned by this unforeſeen accident, the 
Emperor owed his ſafety. He was informed of the approaching 
danger late in the evening, and knowing that nothing could ſave 
him but a ſpeedy flight, he inſtantly left Inſpruck, without regard- 
ing the darkneſs of the night, or the violence of the rain which 
happened to fall at that time; and notwithſtanding his being ſo 
much debilitated by the gout that he could bear no motion but 
that of a litter, he travelled by the light of torches, taking his 
way over the Alps by roads almoſt impaſſible. His courtiers and 
attendants followed him with equal precipitation, fome of them on 
ſuch horſes as they could haſtily procure, many of them on foot, 


and all in the utmoſt confuſion. In this miſerable plight, very un- 


like the pomp with which Charles had appeared during the five 


preceding years as the conqueror of Germany, he arrived 
at length with his dejected train at Villach in Carinthia, and 


ſcarce thought himſelf ſecure even in that remote. inacceſſible 
corner. | | 


Mavuzice entered Inſpruck a. few hours after the Einperor 


and his attendants had left it ; and enraged that the prey ſhould 
eſcape out of his hands when he was juſt ready to ſeize 


it, he purſued them ſome miles; but finding, it impoſlible to 


overtake perſons, to whom their fear gave ſpeed, he returned to 


the town, and abandoned all the Emperor's baggage and that of 


his miniſters to be plundered by the ſoldiers; while he preſerved 


untouched every thing belonging to the King of the Romans, 
either becauſe he had formed ſome friendly connection with 
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that Prince, or becauſe he wiſhed to have it believed that fuch a Boon X. 


connection ſubſiſted between them. As there now remained only 
three days to the commencement of the truce, (with ſuch nicety 
had Maurice calculated his operations) he ſet out for Paſſau, that 
he might meet Ferdinand on the day appointed. 


Ba rok Charles left Inſpruck, he withdrew the guards placed The 
on the degraded Elector of Saxony, whom, during five years, he 
had carried about with him as a priſoner, and ſet him entirely at 
liberty, either with an intention to embarraſs Maurice by letting 
+ Tooſe a rival, who might diſpute his title to his dominions and dig- 
nity, or from a ſenſe of the indecency of detaining him a priſoner; 
while he himſelf run the riſque of being deprived of his own liberty. 
But that Prince, ſeeing no way of eſcaping but that which the Em- 
peror took, and abhorring the thoughts of falling into the hands of 
a kinſman, whom he juſtly conſidered as the author of all his mis- 
| fortunes, choſe rather to accompany Charles in his flight, and to 
expect the. final deciſion of his fate from the treaty which was no 
approaching, 


Tuis was not the only effect which Maurice's operations pro- 
duced. It was no ſboner known at Trent that he had taken 
arms, than a general conſternation” ſeized the fathers of the 
council. The German prelates immediately returned home; 
that they might provide for the ſafety of their territories. The 
reſt were extremely impatient to be gone; and the legate, who 
had hitherto diſappointed all the endeavours- of the Imperial 
ambaſſadors to procure for the Proteſtant divines an audience in 
the council, laid hold with joy on ſueh a plauſible pretext for diſ. 

miſſing 
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In a congregation held on the twenty-eighth-of April, a decree was 
iſſued proroguing the council; during two years, and appointing it 
to meet at the expiration of that time, if peace were then, re-efta- 
bliſhed in Europe. This proregation, however, continued no leſs 
than ten years; and its proceedings when re- aſſembled in the year 


| one thouſand five hundred and agen K fall not within the ſy 
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Tur convocation of this aſſembly had 105 e defied 
bot all the ſtates and Princes in Chriſtendom, who, from the 
wiſdom and piety of prelates repreſenting the whole body of the 

faithful, expected ſome charitable and efficacious endeavours 
towards oompoſing the diſſenſions which unhappily had ariſen 
in the church. But the ſeveral Popes by whoſe authority it was 
called, had other objects in view; and exerting all their power 
or policy to attain. theſe; acquired by the abilities as well as 


addreſs, of their , legates, by the ignorance of many of the pre- 


lates, and by the ſervility of the indigent Italian biſhops, ſuch 


influence in the council, that they dictated all its decrees, 


. .— framed, them. not with an intention to reſtore unity and concord 


to the church, but to. eſtabliſh their own dominion, or tq con- 


| * Sa theſe, renets, upon which, they, imagined that dominion to 
__ be founded. Doctrines, which had hitherto been adimitted upon 


the credit of tradition alone, and received with ſome latitude of 
interpretation, were defined. with a ſcrupulous nicety, and con- 
fumed: by the ſanctian of authority, Rites which had formerly 
been abſerved only in deference to cuſtom, ſuppoſed. to be ancient, 
N. end by the decrees of the church, and declared to 


w 2 L, * F. Paul, 353. 


be 
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be eſſential parts of its worſhip. The breach, inſtead of being Boo x X. 


cloſed, was widened, and made irreperable. In place of any at- 
tempt to reconcile the contending parties, a line was drawn with 
fach ſtudied accuracy; as aſcertained and marked out the diſtincti- 
on between them. This ſtill ſerves to keep them at a diſtance 
and muſt, without ſome ſignal — of divine e 


render the r ö J 


' | F 
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- Our RPG the . of this aſſembly. is derived 
from three different authors. Father Paul of Venice wrote his 
hiſtory of the Council of Trent, while the memory of what had 
paſſed there was recent, and ſome who had been members of it 
were till alive. He has expoſed the intrigues, and artifices by 
which it was conducted, with a freedom and ſeverity which have 
given a deep wound to the credit and reputation of the council, 
He has deſcribed its deliberations, and explained its decrees, 
with ſuch pertpicuity and depth of thought, with ſuch: various 
erudition and ſuch force of reafon; as have juſtly entitled, his 
work to be placed among the moſt admired hiſtorical compoſi- 
tions. About half a century. thereafter, the Jeſuit Pallavicini 
publiſhed | his hiſtory of the council in oppoſition to that of 
Father Paul, and by employing all tie force of an acute and te- 
fining genius to invalidate che credit, or to confute the reaionings 
of his antagoniſt, he labours to prove, by artful apologies for the 
B of the council, and ſubtile interpretations of its de- 
erees, that it deliberated" with impartiality, and decided wich 


judgrnent as well as cahdbour. Vargas, a Spaniſh doctor of laus, 


ſent the biſhop of Arras 4 regular account of the tranſactions 


there, explaining all the arts which the Legate employed to in- 


fluence, or over-awe the counkil. His letters have been publiſt- 
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ed, in which he inveighs againſt the Papal court with that aſperity 
of cenſure, which was natural to a man;, whoſe ſituation enabled 

him to obferve its arts thoroughly, and who was obliged to exert 
all his attention and talents. in order to diſappoint them. But 
whichſoever of theſe authors an intelligent perſon takes for his 
guide, in forming a judgment concerning the ſpirit of the council, 
he muſt diſcover fo much ambition as well as artifice among ſome 
of the members, ſo much ignorance and corruption among others ; 
he muſt obſerve ſuch a large infuſion of human policy and paſſions, 


. but ſuch a ſcanty portion of that ſimplicity of heart, ſanctity of 


manners, and love of truth, which alone qualify men to determine 
hat doctrines are worthy of God, and what worſhip is acceptable 
to him; that he will find it no eaſy matter to believe, that any ex- 


traordinary influence of the yy —_ hovered over this aſſembly, 


and — its den | 
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201 nne lautes 0 ou coped in 2 with the King 


of the Romans at Lintz, or in making war on the Emperor in 
che Tyrol, the French King bad advanced into Alſace as far as 
Straſburgh ; and having demanded leave of the Senate to march 
through the city, be hoped that by repeating che ſame fraud 
which/he had practiſed at Metz, he might render himſelf maſter 
of the place, and by that means ſecure a paſſage over the Rhine 
into the heart of Germany. But the Straſhurghers, inſtructed 
and put on their guard by the credulity and misfortune of their 
neighbours, ſhut their gates; and having aſſembled, a garriſon 
of five thouſand ſoldiers, repaired their fortifcations, razed the 


bouſes in their ſuburbs, and determined to defend themſelves to 


the uimoſt. At the ſame; time they ſent a deputation of their 
moſt reſpectable citizens to the King, in order to divert him 
from making any hoſtile — upon them. The Electors of 


Treves 
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Treves and Cologn, the Duke of Cleves, and other Princes in the 
neighbourhood, interpoſed in their behalf; beſeeching Henry that 
he would not forget ſo foon the title which he had generouſly 
aſſumed ; and inſtead of being the Deliverer of Germany, become 
its Oppreſſor. The Swiſs cantons ſeconded them with zeal, Goli- 
citing Henry to ſpare a city which had long been connected with 
their community in friendſhip and alliance. 
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PowERFUL as this united interceſſion was, it would nct have — 3 


prevailed on Henry to forego a prize of fo much value, if he had 
been in a condition to have ſeized it. But, in that age, the 
method of ſubſiſting numerous armies at a diſtance from the 
frontiers of their own country, was imperfe&tly underſtood, and 
neither the revenues of Princes, nor their experience in the art 
of war, were equal to the great and complicated efforts which 
ſuch an undertaking required, The French, though not far 
removed from their own country, began already to ſuffer for 
want of proviſions, and had no ſufficient magazines collected to 
ſupport them during a ſiege, which muſt neceſſarily have been 
of great length *. At the ſame time, the Queen of Hungary, 
governeſs of the Low-Countries, had afſemble4 a conſidcrable 
body of troops, which, under the ccmmand of Martin de Roſſem, 
laid waſte Champagne, and threatened the adjacent provinces of 
France. Theſe concurring circumſtances obliged the King, 
though with reluCtance, to abandon the enterprize. But being 
willing to acquire ſome merit with his allies, by this retreat 
which he could not avoid, he pretended to the Swiſs that he had 
taken the reſolution merely in compliance with their requeſt /, 
and then, after giving orders that all the horſes. in his army 
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ſhould be led to drink in the Rhine, as a proof of his having 
puſhed his conqueſts ſo far, he marched back towards Cham- 
pagne. * „ 0 
Wut the French King and the main army of the confe- 
derates were thus employed; Albert of Brandenburgh was 


entruſted with the command of a ſeparate body of eight thou- 
ſand men, conſiſting chiefly of mercenaries who had reſorted to 


his ſtandard, rather from the hope of plunder, than the expec- 


tation of regular pay. That .Prince, feeing himſelf at the head 
of ſuch a number of deſperate adventurers ready to follow 
wherever he ſhould lead them, ſoon began to diſdain a ſtate of 
ſubordination, and to form ſuch vaſt ſchemes of aggrandizing 
himſelf, as ſeldom occur, even to ambitious minds, unleſs when 
civil war or violent factions rouze them to bold exertions, by al- 
luring them with immediate hopes of ſucceſs. Full of theſe aſpir- 
ing thoughts, Albert made war in a manner very different from 
the other confederates. He endeavoured to ſpread the terror of 
his arms by the rapidity of his motions, as well as the extent and 
rigour of his devaſtations; he exacted contributions wherever he 
came, in order to amaſs ſuch a ſum'of money, as would put it in his 
power to keep his army together; he laboured to get poſſeſſion 
of Nuremberg, Ulme, or ſome other of the free cities in up- 
per Germany, in which, as a capital, he might fix the ſeat of 
his power. But, finding theſe cities on their guard, and in a con- 
dition to. reſiſt his attacks, he turned all his rage againſt the 
po>iſh eccleſiaſticks, whoſe territories he plundered with ſuch 
watiton and mercileſs barbarity, as gave them a very unfavour- 

able impreſſion of the ſpirit of chat reformation in religion, 
with zeal for which he pretended to be animated. The biſhops 


of 
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of Bambergh and Wurtzburgh, by their ſituation, lay particu- 
larly expoſed to his ravages; he obliged the former to transfer 
to him, in property almoſt one half of his extenſive dioceſe ; 
and compelled the latter to advance an immenſe ſum in order 
to ſave his country from ruin and deſolation. During all theſe 
wild fallies, Albert paid no regard either to Maurice's orders, 
whoſe commands as Generaliſſimo of the league he had en- 
gaged to obey, or to the remonſtrances of the other confede- 
rates; and manifeſtly diſcovered that he attended only to his own 
Private emolument, without any ſolicitude about the common 
cauſe, or the general objects which had induced them to take 


arms“. 


MzanwaiLEe, Maurice having ordered his army to march back 
into Bavaria, aud having publiſhed a proclamation enjoining the 
Lutheran elergy and inſtructors of youth, to reſume the exer- 
ciſe of their functions in all the cities, fchools, and univerſities, 
from which they had been ejected, met Ferdinand at Paſſau on 
the twenty- ſixth of May. As matters of the greateſt con- 
ſequence to the future peace and independance of the Empire 
were to be ſettled in this congreſs, the eyes of all Germany 
were fixed upon it. Beſides Ferdinand and the Impetial 


ambaſſadors, the Duke of Bavaria, the biſhops of Saltzburgh, 


and Aichſtadt, the miniſters of all the Electors, together w th 
deputies -from moſt of the conſiderable Princes and free cities 
reſorted to Paſſau. Maurice, in name of his aſſociates, and the 
King of the Romans as the Emperor's repreſentative opened the 
negociation, The princes who were preſent, together with the 
deputies of ſuch as were abſent, acted as interceſſors or media- 


tors between them. 
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Maven, in a long diſcourſe, explained the motives of his 
own conduct. After having enumerated all the unconſtitutional 
and oppreſſive acts of the Emperor's adminiſtration, he, agree- 
ably to the manifeſto which he had publiſhed when he took 
arms againſt him, limited his demands to the three articles. 
That the Landgrave of Heſſe ſhould be immediately ſet at 


| liberty; That the grievances in the civil government of the 


Powerfully. 


ſupported by 


the Princes 


of the Empire. 


Empire ſhould be redreſſed; and that the Proteſtants ſhould be 
allowed the publick exerciſe of their religion without moleſta- 
tion. Ferdinand and the Imperial ambaſſadors diſcovering their 
unwillingneſs to gratify him with regard to all thefe points, the 
mediators wrote a joint letter to the Emperor, beſeeching him 
to deliver Germany from the calamities of a civil war, by giving 
fuch ſatisfaction to Maurice and his party as might induce them 
to lay down their arms; and at the ſame time they prevailed 
upon Maurice to grant a prolongation of the truce for a ſhort time, 


during which they undertook. to procure the Emperor's. final an- 
ſwer to his demands. 


Tuis requeſt was preſented to the Emperor in the name of 
all the Princes of the Empire, Popiſh as well as Proteſtant, in 
the name of ſuch as had lent an helping hand to forward his. 
ambitious ſchemes, as well.as of thoſe who had viewed'the pro- 
greſs of his power with jealouſy and dread. The uncommon and 


cordial unanimity with which they concurred” at this juncture 


in enforcing Maurice's demands, and in recommending peace, 
flowed. from different cauſes. Such as were moſt attached to 


the Roman. catholick church could not help obſerving that 


the Proteſtant confederates were at the head of a numerous. 


army, while the Emperor was but juſt beginning to provide for 
his 
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his own defence. They foreſaw that great efforts would be re- 
quired of them, and would. be neceſſary on their part, in order 
to cope with enemies, who had been allowed to get the ſtart fo far 
and to attain ſuch formidable power. Experience had taught 
them that the fruit of all theſe efforts would be reaped by the 
Emperor alone, and the more compleat any victory proved which 
they ſhould gain, the faſter would they bind their own fetters, 
and render them the more intolerable. Theſe conſiderations made 
them cautious how they contributed a ſecond time, by their in- 


diſcreet zeal, to put the Emperor in poſſeſſion of power which 
would be fatal to the liberties of their country. Notwithſtanding 


the implacable fiercenels of the ſpirit of bigotry in that age, they 
choſe rather that the Proteſtants ſhould acquire that ſecurity for 
their religion which they demanded, than by aſſiſting Charles to 
oppreſs them, to give ſuch additional force to the Imperial pre- 
rogative, as would overturn the conſtitution of the Empire. To 
all theſe conſiderations, the dread of ſeeing Germany laid waſte 
by a civil war added new force. Many ſtates of the Empire al- 
ready felt the deſtructive rage of Albert's arms, others dreaded 
it, and all wiſhed for an accommodation between the Emperor 
and Maurice, which they hoped would fave them from that cruel 
ſcourge. | 


Suck were the reaſons that induced ſo many Princes, not- 
withſtanding the variety of their political intereſts, and the op- 
poſition in their religious ſentiments, to unite in recommending 
to the Emperor an. accommodation with Maurice, not. only as. a 
falutary, but as a neceſſary meaſure. The motives which prompt- 
ed Charles to deſire it were not fewer or of leſs weight. He 
was perfectly ſenſible of the advantage which the confederates 


had. 
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Bo ox X. had acquired through his otyn negligence; and he now felt the 


4556: 


inſufficiency: of his reſources to oppoſe them. His Spaniſh ſubjects, 
diſguſted at his long abſence, and weary of endleſs wars, which 
were of no benefit to their country, refuſed to furniſh him any 
conſiderable ſupply either of men or money; and although he might 
have hoped by his addreſs or importunity to draw from them at 
laſt more effectual aid; that, he knew, was too diſtant to be of 
tiny ſervice in the prefent exigency of his affairs. His treaſury was 
drained ; his veteran forces were difperſed, or diſbanded, and he 
could not depend much either on the fidelity or courage of the new 
levied ſoldiers whom he was collecting. There was no hope of 
repeating with ſucceſs the ſame artifices which had weakened and 
ruined the Smalkaldic league. As the end at which he aimed was 
now known, he could no longer employ the ſpecious pretexts, which 
had formerly concealed his ambitious deſigns. Every Prince in 
Germany was alarmed and on his guard; and it was vain to think 
of blinding them a ſecond time to ſuch a degree, as to make one 
part of them inſtruments to eniſlave the other. The ſpirit of a con- 
federacy whereof Maurice was the head, expetience had tauglit 
nim, to be very diffetent from that of the league of Smatkalde', 
and from What he had already felt, he had no reuſon to flatter 
himſelf that its counſels would be as irreſolute, or its efforts as 
timid and feeble, If he ſhould reſolve on continuing the war, 
he might lay his account. that the moſt conſiderable ſtates in 
Germany would take part in it againſt him; and a dubious 
neutrality v was the utmoſt he could expect from the reſt. While 
the confederates found full employment for his arms in one 


certain 
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certain ſucceſs. That Monarch had already made conqueſts in the 
Empire, which he was no leſs eager to recover, than impatient to 
be revenged on him for aiding his malecontent ſubjects. Though 
Henry had now retired from the banks of the Rhine, he had only 
varied the ſcene of hoſtilities, having invaded the Low-Countries 
with all his forces. The Turks, rouſed by the ſolicitations of 
the French King, as well as ſtimulated by reſentment againſt 
Ferdinand for having violated the truce in Hungary, had prepared 
a powerful fleet to ravage the coaſts of Naples and Sicily, 
which he had left almaſt defenceleſs, by calling thence the greateſt 
part of the regular troops to join the army which he was now aſ- 
ſembling. | 


FERDINAND, who went in perſon to Villach, in order to lay 
before the Emperor the reſult of the conferences at Paſſau, had 
likewiſe reaſons peculiar to himſelf for defiring an accommoda- 
tion. Theſe prompted him to ſecond, with the greateſt earneſt- 
neſs, the arguments which the Princes afſembled there had em- 
ployed in recommending it. He had obſerved, not without ſecret 


ſatisfaction, the fatal blow which had been given to the deſpotic 


power, which his brother had uſurped in the Empire. He was 


extremely ſolicitous to prevent Charles from recovering what he 


had. loſt, as he foreſaw that he would immediately reſume with 
freſh eagerneſs, and a better chance of ſucceſs, his favourite ſcheme 
of tranſmitting that power to his ſon by excluding him from the 


right of ſucceſſion to the Imperial throne. On this account, he 
was willing to contribute towards circumſcribing the Imperial 


authority, in order to render his own, poſſeſſion of it certain. 


Beſides, Solyman, exaſperated at the loſs of Tranſylvania, and 


till more at the fraudulent arts by which it had been ſeized, 
had 
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had ordered into the field an army of an hundred thouſand men, 
which having defeated a great body of Ferdinand's troops, and 
taken ſeveral places of importance, threatened not only to com- 
pleat the conqueſt of the province, but to drive him out of that 
part of Hungary which was ſtill ſubject to his juriſdiction. He 
was unable to reſiſt ſuch a mighty enemy; his brother, while 
engaged in a domeſtic war, could afford him no aid; and he 
could not even hope to draw from Germany the contingent either 
of troops or money uſually furniſhed to repel the invaſions of 
the Infidels. Maurice having obſerved Ferdinand's perplexity, 
with regard to this laft point, had offered, if peace were re eſta- 
bliſhed on a ſecure foundation, that he would march in perſon 
with his troops into Hungary to his afliſtance. Such was the 
effect of this well- timed propoſal, that Ferdinand, deſtitute of 
every other prolpett of relief, became the moſt zealous advocate 
the con federates could have choſen to urge their claims, and there | 
was ſcarce any 'thing that they could have demanded which he 
would not have choſen to grant, rather than have retarded a paci- 


Hication, to which he truſted a as the mY means of * his Hun- 


gar ian er ow n. 


Warn fo many cauſes conſpired in rendering an accommo- 
dation eligible, it might have been expected that it would have 
immediately taken place. But the inflexibility of the Emperor's 


temper, together with his unwillingneſs to relinquiſh, at once, 


objects which he had long purſued with ſuch earneſtneſs and 
affiduity, counterbalanced, for ſome time, the force of all the mo- 


tives which diſpoſed him to peace, and not only put that event at 


a diſtance, but ſeemed” to render it uncertain. © When Maurice's 


demands, together with the letter of the mediators at Paſſau, 


were — to him, he peremptorily refuſed to redreſs the 


grievances 
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grievances which were pointed out, nor would he agree to any 
ſtipulation for the immediate ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion, 
but propoſed referring both theſe to the determination of a future 


diet. On his part, he required that inſtant reparation ſhould 


be made to all who, during the preſent war, had ſuffered either 
by the licentiouſneſs of the confederate troops, or the exaCtions 
of their leaders. 


Maurice, who was well acquainted with the Emperor's arts, 
immediately concluded that he had nothing in view in theſe 
overtures but to amuſe and deceive; and therefore, without 
liſtening to Ferdinand's intreaties, he left Paſſau abruptly, and 
joining his troops which were encamped at Mergentheim, a city 
in Franconia, belonging to the knights of the Tuetonic order, he 
put them in motion, and renewed hoſtilities. As three thouſand 
men in the Emperor's pay had thrown themſelves into Frankfort 
on the Maine, and might from thence infeſt the neigbouring 
country of Heſſe, he marched towards that city, and laid ſiege 
to it in form, The briſkneſs of this enterprize, and the vigour 
with which Maurice carried on his approaches againſt the town 
gave ſuch analarm to the Emperor, as diſpoſed him to lend a 
more favourable ear to Ferdinand's arguments in behalf of an 
accommodation. Firm and haughty as his nature was, he found 
it neceſſary to bend, and ſignified his willingneſs to make con- 
ceſſions on his part, if Maurice, in return, would abate ſome- 
what of the rigour of his demands. Ferdinand as ſoon as he 
perceived that he began to yield, did not deſiſt from his impor- 
tunities, until he prevailed on him to declare what was the utmoſt 
that he would grant for the ſecurity of the confederates. Having 
gained this difficult point, he inſtantly diſpatched a meſſenger 
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to Maurice's camp, and imparting to him the Emperor's final 
reſolution, conjured him not to fruſtrate his endeavours for the 
re- eſtabliſhment of peace; or, by an unſeaſonable obſtinacy on 
his ſide, to diſappoint the wiſhes of all um for that ſalu- 
tary event. 


© Big notwithſtanding the proſperous ſituation of his af- 
fairs was ſtrongly inclined to liſten to his advice. The Emperor, 
though over - reached and ſurpriſed, had now began to aſſemble 
troops, and how flow ſoever his motions might be, while the firſt 
effects of his conſternation remained, he was ſenſible that Charles 


muſt at laſt act with vigour proportional to the extent of his power 
and territories, and lead into Germany an army formidable by - its 
numbers, and ſtill more by the terror of his name, as well as the 


remembrance of his paſt victories. He could ſcarce hope that a 


_confederacy compoſed of ſo many members would continue to 


operate with ſufficient union and perſeverance to reſiſt the con- 


fiſtent and well directed efforts of an army, at the abſolute diſ- 


poſal of a leader accuſtomed to command and conquer. He 


felt already, although he had not hitherto experienced the ſhock 
of any adverſe event, that he was the head of a disjointed body. 
He ſaw, from the example of Albert of Brandenburgh, how 


difficult it would be, with all his addreſs and credit, to prevent 
any particular member from detaching himſelf from the whole, 
and how impoſſible to recal him to his proper rank and ſub- 
ordination. This filled him with apprehehenſions for the com- 


mon cauſe. Another conſideration gave him no leſs diſ- 


quiet with regard to his own particular intereſts. By ſetting at 


_ liberty the degraded Elector, and by repealing the act depriving 
bim of his hereditary honours and dominions, the Emperor had 


it 
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it in his power to wound him in the moſt ſenſible part. The Book X. 


efforts of a Prince beloved by his ancient ſubjects, and 
revered by all the Proteſtant party, in. order to recover what 
had been unjuſtly taken from him, could ſcarce have failed of 
exciting commotions in Saxony, which would endanger all that 
he had acquired at the expence of ſo much diſſimulation and 
artifice. It was no leſs in the Emperor's power to render vain 


all the ſolicitations of the confederates in behalf of the Land- 
grave. He had only to add one act of violence more to the 


injuſtice and rigour with which he had already treated him; 
and he had accordingly threatened the ſons of that unfortu- 
nate Prince, that if they perſiſted in their preſent enterprize, in- 
ſtead of ſeeing their father reſtored to liberty, they ſhould hear 
of his having ſuffered the puniſhment which his rebellion had 
merited . 

Ha vixo deliberated upon all theſe points with his aſſociates, 
Maurice thought it more prudent to accept of- the conditions offer- 
ed, though leſs advantageous than thoſe which he had propoſed, 
than again to commit all to the doubtful iſſue of war *. He re- 
paired forthwith to Paſſau, and ſigned the treaty of peace; of 
which the chief articles were, That before the twelfth day of 
Auguſt, the confederates ſhall lay down their arms, and diſband 
their forces; That on or before that day the Landgrave ſhall be 
ſet at liberty, and conveyed in ſafety to his caſtle of Rheinfels; 


'That a diet ſhall be held within fix months in order to deliberate 


concerning the moſt proper and effectual method of preventing 
for the future all diſputes and diſſentions about religion; That, 
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Boox X. in the mean time neither the Emperor nor any other Prince, 
we rats upon any pretext whatever, offer any injury or violence to 

ſuch as adhered to the confeſſion of Augſburg, but allow them 
to enjoy the free and \ undiſturbed exerciſe of heir religion; 
| That the Proteſtants in return, ſhall not moleſt the Catholicks 
either in the exerciſe of their eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, or in 
performing their religious ceremonies ; That the Imperial 
chamber ſhall adminiſter juſtice jnpiitially to perſons of both 
parties, and Proteſtants be admitted indiſcriminately with the 
Catholicks to fit as judges in that court; That if the next diet 
ſhould not be able to terminate the diſputes with regard to reli- 
gion, the ſtipulations in the preſent treaty in behalf of the Pro. 
teſtants, ſhall continue for ever in full. force and vigour ; That 
none of the confederates ſhall be liable to any aCtion on account 
of what had happened during the courſe of the war; That the 
conſideration of - thoſe encroachments which had been made, as 
Maurice pretended, upon the conſtitution and liberties of the 
Empire ſhall be remitted to the approaching diet; That Albert 
of Brandenburgh ſhall be compreherded in the treaty, provided 
| he ſhall accede o it, an ſpend. his forces before the twelfth 


of et 
= i * H was 'the EE weary =" Paſſau, that overturned the 
upon this es fabrie, in erecting which Charles had employed fo many 
peace che on. ears, and had exerted the utmoſt efforts of his power and 


upon the con- 


yg of Mau- . policy, which annulled all his regulations with regard to reli- 
gion; defeated, all his hopes. of. rendering the Imperial authority 
abſolute and hereditary in his family; and eſtabliſhed the Pro- 
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teſtant church, which had hitherto ſubſiſted precariouſly in 
Germany, through connivance, or by expedients, upon a firm 
and ſecure baſis. Maurice reaped all the glory of having concert- 
ed and compleated this unexpected revolution. It is a ſingular 
circumſtance, that the Reformation ſhould be indebted for its 
ſecurity and full eſtabliſhment in Germany, to the ſame hand 
which had formerly brought it to the brink of deſtruction, and 
that both events ſhould have been accompliſhed by the ſame arts 
of diſſimulation. The ends, however, which Maurice had in view, 
at theſe different junctures, ſeem to have been more attended to 
than the means by which he attained them; and he was now 
as univerſally extolled for his zeal and publick ſpirit, as he had 
lately been condemned for his indifference and intereſted policy. 
It is no leſs worthy of obſervation, that the French King, a 
monarch zealous for the Catholick faith, ſhould, at the very time 
when he was perſecuting his own Proteſtant ſubjects with all 
the fierceneſs of bigotry, employ his power in order to protect 
and maintain the Reformation in the Empire; and that the 
league for this purpoſe, which proved ſo fatal to the Romiſh 
church, ſhould be negociated. and ſigned by a Roman catholick 
biſhop. So wonderfully doth the wiſdom of God ſuperintend 
and regulate the caprice of human paſſions, and render them ſub- 
ſervient towards the accompliſhment of his own purpoſes. 


LiTTLE attention was paid to the intereſts of the French 
King during the negociations at Paſſau. Maurice and his aſſo- 
ciates, having gained what they had'in view, diſcovered no great 
ſolicitude about an ally, whom, perhaps, they reckoned to be 
overpaid, by his acquiſitions in Lorrain, for the aſſiſtance which 
he had given them. A ſhort clauſe which they procured to be 
| inſerted. 
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Book X. ltiſerted in the treaty, importing that the King of France might 
7 communicate to theſe confederates his particular pretenſions or 
cauſes of hoſtility, which they would lay before the Emperor, was 

the only ſigh that they gave of their remembring how much they 

had been indebted to him for their ſucceſs. Henry experienced 

the ſame treatment, which every Prince who lends his aid to the 

authors of a civil war may expect. As ſoon as the rage of faction 

began to ſubſide, and any proſpect of accommodation to open, 

his ſervices were forgotten, and his aſſociates made a merit with 

their ſovereign, of the ingratitude with which they abandoned 

* their protector. But how much ſoever Henry might be en- 

raged at the perfidy of his allies, or at the impatience with which 

they haſtened to make their peace with the Emperor at his ex- 

Pence, he was perfectly ſenſible that it was more his intereſt to 

keep well with the Germanick body, than to reſent the indigni- 

ties offered him by any particular members of it. For that reaſon 

he diſmiſſed the hoſtages which he had received from Maurice 

and his: aſſociates, and affected to talk in the ſame ſtrain, as for- 

merlys concerning his zeal for maintaining the ancient conſtitu- 


tion and liberties of the Empire. 


. 


THE 
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S*ſoon as the treaty of Paſſau was ſigned, Maurice, in 

conſequence of his engagements with Ferdinand, marched 
into Hungary at the head of twenty thouſand men. But the 
vaſt ſuperiority of the Turkiſh armies, the frequent mutinies, both 
of the Spaniſh and German ſoldiers, occaſioned by their want of 
pay, together with the diſſentions between Maurice and Caſtaldo, 
who was piqued at being obliged to reſign the chief command 
to him, prevented his performing any thing in that country 


worthy of his former fame, or of great benefit to the King of 


the Romans ». 
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Ween Maurice ſet out * lion the Privce of Heſſe 
parted from him with the forces under his command, and 
marched back into his own country, that he might be ready to 
receive his father upon his return, and give up to him the reins 
of government which he had held during his abſence. But 
fortune was not yet weary of perſecuting the Landgrave. A 
battalion of mercenary troops, which had been in the pay of 
Heſſe, being ſedifced by Reifenberg their colonel, a ſoldier of 
fortune, and ready to engage in any enterprize, ſecretly withdrew 
from the young Prince as he was marching homewards, and 


joined Albert of Brandenburgh, who ſtill continued in arms 


againſt the emperor, refuſing to be included in the treaty of 
Paſſau. / Unhappily for the Landgrave, an account of this 
reached the Netherlands, juſt as he was diſmiſſed from the 
citadel of Mechlin .where he had been confined, but before he 
had got beyond the frontiers of that country. The Queen of 


Hungary, who governed there in her brother's name, incenſed 
at ſuch an open violation of the treaty to which he owed his 


. liberty, , commanded him to be arreſted, and committed him 


— ge gain to the cuſtody of the ſame Spaniſh captain who had 
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- guarded him for five years with ſuch ſevere vigilance. Philip 
; beheld: all the hotrors | of his impriſonment renewed, and 
m_ his. ſpirits ſubſiding in the ſame proportion as they had riſen 


during the ſhort interval in which he had enjoyed liberty, he 

- funk into deſpair, and believed himſelf to be doomed to per- 

| Petual captivity. But the matter being explained to the Em- 

+ peror's full ſatisfaction, that the revolt of Reifenberg's mer- 

cenaries could be imputed neither to the Landgrave nor to his 

ſon, he gave orders for his releaſe ; and Philip at laſt obtained 
| | the 
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the liberty for which he had ſo long languiſhed*. But though 
he recovered' his freedom, and was reinſtated in his dominions, 
his ſufferings ſeem to have broken the vigour, and to have ex- 
tinguiſhed the activity of his mind: From being the boldeſt 
as well as moſt enterprizing Prince in the Empire, he became the 
moſt timid and cautious, and paſſed the remainder of his days in 
a pacific indolence. 


Tur degraded Elector of Saxony, likewiſe, procured his liberty 
in conſequence of the treaty of Paſſau. The Emperor having 
been obliged to relinquiſh all his ſchemes for extirpating the 
Proteſtant religion, had no longer any motive for detaining him 
a priſoner ; and being extremely ſolicitous, at that juncture, to 
recover the confidence and good will of the Germans, whoſe aſſiſ- 
| tance was eſſential to the ſucceſs of the enterprize which he medi- 
tated againſt the King of France, he, among other expedients 
for that purpoſe, thought of releaſing from impriſonment a 
Prince whoſe merit entitled him no leſs to eſteem, than his ſuf. 
ferings rendered him the object of compaſſion. John Frederick 
took poſſeſſion accordingly of that part of his territories which 
had been reſerved for him, when Maurice was inveſted with the 
Electoral dignity. As he continued to diſplay in this ſituation, 
the fame virtuous magnanimity, for which he had been conſpi- 
cuous in a more proſperous and ſplendid ſtate, and which he had 
retained amidſt all his ſufferings, he lived ſeveral years in that 
high reputation to which he had ſo juſt a title. 


Tux loſs of Metz, Toul and Verdun, had made a deep impreſ- 
ſion on the Emperor. Accuſtomed to terminate all his operations 
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_ againſt France with advantage to himſelf, he thought that it 


nearly concerned his honour not to allow Henry the ſuperiority 
in this war, or to ſuffer his own adminiſtration to be ftained with 
the infamy of having permitted territories of ſuch conſequence to 
be diſmembered from the Empire. This was no leſs a point of 
intereſt than of honour. . As the frontier of Champagne was 
more naked, and lay more expoſed than that of any province in 
France, he had frequently, during his wars with that kingdom, 
made inroads upon it with great ſucceſs and effect ; but if Henry 


were allowed to retain his late conqueſts, France would gain 


ſuch a formidable barrier on that fide, as to be altogether ſecure, 
where formerly ſhe had been weakeſt. On the other hand, 
the Emperor had now loſt as much, in point of ſecurity, as 
France had acquired, and being ftripped of the . defence which 
thoſe cities afforded it, lay open to be invaded on a quarter, 
where all the towns having been hitherto conſidered as interior, 
and remote from any enemy, were but flightly fortified. Theſe 
conſiderations determined Charles to attempt recovering the 


| three towns of which Henry had made himſelf maſter; and the 


preparations which he had made againſt Maurice and his aſſo- 
ciates. enabled him to carry his reſolution into immediate exe- 
cution. | 


| As ſoon, then, as the peace was concluded at Paſſau, he left 
his inglorious retreat at Villach, and advanced to Augſburg at the 
head of a conſiderable body of Germans which he had levied to- 
gether with all the troops which he had drawn out of Italy and 
Spain. To theſe he added ſeveral battalions, which having been 


in the pay of the confederates, entered into his ſervice when diſ- 
miſſed by them; and he prevailed likewiſe on ſome of the Princes 


of the Empire to join him with their vaſſals. In order to conceal 
RH, the 
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thedeſtination of this formidable army, and to guard againſt alarm- 
ing the French fo as to put them on preparing for their defence, he 
gave out that he was to march forthwith into Hungary, in order to 
ſecond Maurice in his operations againſt the Infidels. When he 
began to advance towards the Rhine, and could no longer employ 
that pretext, he tried a new artifice, and ſpread a report that he 
was marching in order to chaſtiſe Albert of Brandenburg, whoſe 
cruel exactions in that part of the Empire called loudly for his in- 
terpolition to check them. 


Bur the French having grown acquainted, at laſt, with arts 
by which they had been fo often deceived, viewed all Charles's 
motions with diſtruſt, Henry immediately gueſſed the true object 
of his vaſt preparations, and. reſolved to defend the important 
conqueſts which he had gained with vigour equal to that with 
which they were about to be attacked. As he foreſaw that the 
whole weight of the war would be turned againſt Metz, the fate 
of which would decide that of Toul and Verdun, he nominated 
Francis of Lorrain Duke of Guiſe to take the command in that 
city during the ſiege, the iſſue of which would equally affect the 
honour and intereſt of his country. His choice could not have 
fallen upon any perſon more worthy of that traſt. The Duke 
of Guiſe poſſeſſed, in a high degree, all the qualities of courage, 
ſagacity, and preſence of mind, which render men eminent in 
military command. He was largely endowed with that magna- 
nimity of ſoul which delights in bold enterprizes, and aſpires to 
fame by ſplendid and extraordinary actions. He repaired with 
joy to the dangerous ſtation aſſigned him, as to a theatre on 
which he might diſplay his great qualities under the immeditate 

eye of his countrymen all ready to applaud him, The martial 
| Mm 2 genius 
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genius of the French nobility in that age, which conſidered it 
as the greateſt reproach to remain inactive, when there was any 
opportunity of ſignalizing their courage, prompted great num- 
bers to follow a leader who was the darling as wel! as the pattern 
of all that courted military fame. Several Princes of the blood, 
many noblemen of the higheſt rank, and all the young officers 
who could obtain the King's permiſſion, entered Metz as volun- 
tiers. By their preſence they added ſpirit to the garriſon, 
and enabled the Duke of Guiſe to employ on - every emergency 


perſons. eager to diſtinguiſh themſelves, and fit to conduct any 


ſervice. 


Bur with whatever alacrity the Duke of Guiſe undertook the 
defence of Metz, he found every thing, upon his arrival there, 
in ſuch a ſituation, as might have induced any perſon of leſs 
intrepid courage to deſpair of defending it with ſucceſs. The 
city was of great extent, with large ſuburbs ; the walls were in 
many places feeble and without ramparts ; the ditch narrow; 
and the old towers, which projected inſtead of baſtions, were at 
too great diſtance from each other to defend the ſpace between 
them. For all theſe defects he endeavoured to provide the beſt 
remedy, which the time would permit. He ordered the ſuburbs, 
without ſparing the monaſteries or churches, not even that of 
St. Arnulph, in which ſeveral Kings of France had been buried, 
to be levelled with the ground; but in order to guard againſt 
the imputation of impiety, to which ſuch a violation of ſo many 
facred edifices, -as well as of the aſhes of the dead might ex- 
pole him, he executed this with much religious ceremony. 


Having ordered all the holy veſtments and utenfils, together with 


the bones of the Kings, and other perſons depoſited in - theſe 
Fl 1 churches 
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.churches to be removed, they were carried in ſolemn proceſſion to 
a church within the walls, he himſelf walking before them unco- 
vered, with a torch in his hand. He then pulled down ſuch hou- 
ſes as ſtood near the walls, cleared and enlarged the ditch, repair- 
ed the ruinous - fortifications, - and erected new ones. As it was 
neceſlary that all theſe works ſhould be finiſhed with the utmoſt 


expedition, he laboured at them with his own hands: the officers 
and yoluntiers imitated his example, and the ſoldiers ſubmitted 
with chearfulneſs to the moſt ſevere fatigues, when they ſaw that 
their ſuperiors did. not decline to bear a part in theſe together with 
them. At the ſame time he compelled all uſeleſs perſons to leave 
the place; he filled the magazines with proviſions and military 
ſtores, burnt the mills; and deſtroyed the corn and forage for 
ſeveral miles round the town. Such were his popular talents, as 
well as his arts of acquiring an aſcendant over the minds of men, 
that the citizens ſeconded him with no leſs ardour than the ſoldiers ; 
and every other paſſion being ſwallowed up in the zeal to repulſe the 
enemy, with which he inſpired them, they beheld the ruin of 


their eſtates, together with the havock which he made among 


their publick and private buildings, without any emotion of re- 
ſentment. | 


MzeanTiMe the Emperor, having collected all his forces, 
continued his march towards Metz. As he paſſed through the 
cities on the Rhine, he ſaw the diſmal effects of that licentious 
and waſteful war which Albert had carried on in theſe parts. 
Upon his approach, that Prince, though at the head of twenty 
thouſand men, withdrew into Lorrain as if he had intended to 


e Thuan xi. 387. 
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Book XI. join the French King, whoſe arms he had quartered with his 
WY Gown in all his. ſtandards and enſigns. Albert was not in a 
condition to cope with the Imperial troops, which amounted at 
jeaſt to ſixty” thouſand men, forming one of the moſt nume- 

| rous and beſt appointed armies that had been brought into the 
field during that age in any of the wars among the Chriſtian 
G 5:7! : 7555! if! fr, 


155. 


Hnveſts the Tu chief command under the Emperor, was committed to 
town. the Duke of Alva, aſſiſted by the Marquis de Marignano, to- 
gether with the moſt experienced of the Italian and Spaniſh ge- 

nerals. As it was towards the end of October, theſe intelligent 

officers repreſented the great danger of beginning, at ſuch an 

advanced ſeaſon, a ſiege which could not fail to prove very 

tedious. But Charles adhered to his own opinion with his 

uſual obſtinacy, and being confident that he had made ſuch 
preparations, and taken ſuch precautions, as would enſure 

OR. 19, Afucceſs, he ordered the city to be inveſted. As foon as the 
Duke of Alva appeared, a large body of the French ſallied out and 
attacked his van guard with great vigour, put it in confuſion, 
and killed or took priſoners a conſiderable number of men. By 
this early ſpecimen which they gave of the conduct of their 
- officers, as well as the valour of their troops, they ſhewed the 
' Imperialifts what an enemy they had to encounter, and how dear 
every advantage muſt coſt them. The place, however, was com- 
pleatly inveſted, the trenches were opened and the other works 


Both parties Tun attention both of the Wee and beſieged was turned 
dain Abetef for ſome time towards Albert of Brandenburgh, and they ſtrove 


= Albert of 
[ 
d Natal. Comitis, Hiſt, 127, 


andenburg. 
with 
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with emulation which ſhould gain that Prince, who ſtill hovered 
in the neighbourhood fluctuating in all the uncertainty of irre- 
ſolution, natural to a man, who being ſwayed by no principle, 
was allared different ways by contrary views of intereſt. The 
French tempted him with offers extremely beneficial ; the Im- 
perialiſts ſcrupled at no promiſe which they thought would make 
an impreſſion upon him. After much heſitation he was gained 
by the Emperor, from whom he expected to receive advan- 
tages, which were both more immediate and more permanent. 
As the French King, who began to ſuſpect his intentions, had 
appointed a body of troops under the Duke of Aumale, bro- 
ther to the Duke of Guiſe, to watch his motions, Albert fell 
upon them unexpectedly with ſuch vigour that he routed them 
entirely, killed many of the officers, wounded Aumale himſelf, 
and took him priſoner, Immediately after this victory, he 
marched in triumph to Metz, and joined his army to that of the 
Emperor. Charles, in reward for this ſervice, and the great ac- 
ceſſion of ſtrength which he brought him, granted Albert a par- 
don in form of paſt offences, and confirmed him in the poſſeſſion 
of the territories which he had violently uſurped during the war*. 


Taz Duke of Guiſe, though deeply affected with his bro- 
ther's misfortune, did not remit, in any degree, the vigour with 
which he defended the town. He harraſſed the beſiegers by 
frequent ſallies, in which his officers were ſo eager to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves, that his authority being ſcarce ſufficient to reſtrain the 
impetuoſity of their courage, he was obliged at different times to 
ſhut the gates, and to conceal the keys, in order to prevent the 


Princes of the blood, and noblemen of the firſt rank, from ex- 
e Sleid. 575, Thuan. lib. zi. 389. 392. 
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night what the enemy's artillery had beat down during the day, 
or erected behind the ruined works new fortifications of almoſt 
equal ſtrength, The Imperialifts, on their parts, puſhed on the 
attack with great ſpirit, and carried forward, at once, approaches 
againſt different parts of the town. But the art of attacking for- 
tified places was not then arrived at that degree of perfection to 
which it was carried towards the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, 
during the long war in the Netherlands. The befiegers, after 
the unwearied labour of many weeks, found that they had made 
but little progreſs; and although their batteries had made 
breaches in different places, they ſaw, to their aſtoniſhment, works 
ſuddenly appear, in demoliſhing which their fatigues and dan- 
gers would be renewed. The Emperor, enraged at the obſti- 
nate reſiſtance which his army met with, left Thionville, where 
he had been confined by a violent fit of the gout, and though till 
ſo infirm that he was obliged to be carried in a litter, he repaired 
to the camp; that by his preſence he might animate the ſoldiers, 


and urge on the attack with greater ſpirit. Upon his arrival 


new batteries were * and new efforts made with redoubled 
ardour. ä 


/ 


Bor, by this time, the winter had ſet in with great rigour 


dhe camp was alternately deluged with rain or covered with 


ſow; at the fame time proviſions were become extremely 
ſcarce, as a body of French cavalry which hovered in the neigh- 
bourhood, often Interrupted the convoys, or rendered their 
arrival difficult and uncertain. Diſeaſes began to ſpread among 
the ſoldiers, eſpecially among the Italians and Spaniards, unac- 
cuſtomed to ſuch inclement weather ; great numbers were diſ- 

abled 


Wi 
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were made as ſeemed practicable, and the Emperor reſolved to 


hazard a general aſſault, in ſpite of the remonſtrances of his 


generals concerning the imprudence of attacking a numerous 


garriſon, conducted and animated by the moſt - gallant of the 
French nobility, with an army weakened by, diſcaſes,'.and diſ- 
heartened with ill ſucceſs. The Duke of Guiſe, ſuſpecting his 
intentions from the extraordinary hurry which he obſerved in 
the enemy's camp, ordered all his troops to their reſp. tive poſts. 
They appeared immediately on the walls, and behind the breaches, 
with ſuch a determined countenance, ſo eager for the combat, 
and fo well prepared to give the aſſailants a warm reception, that 


the Imperialiſts, inſtead of advancing to the charge when the 


word of command was given, ſtood motionleſs, in a timid dejected 


filence. The Emperor perceiving that he could not truſt troops, 


whoſe fpirits were fo much broken, retired abruptly: to his quar- 
ters, complaining that he was now deſerted by his TI who 
eve bro no 22 the n name of men'; 


4 OJ 

Aeer caused behavidurek his traps: — and affected 
him, Charles would not hear of abandoning the ſiege, though he 
faw the neceſſity of changing the method of attack. He ſuſpended 
the fury of his batteries, and propoſed to proceed by the mare 
| ſecure! but tedious method of ſapping · But as it ſtill continued 
to rain or to ſow almoſt inceſſantly, ſuch as were employed 
in this ſervice endured incredible hardſhips ; and the duke of 
Guiſe, whoſe induſtry was not inferior to his valour, diſcovering 
all their mines, counter-· worked them, and prevented their ef. 
feet. At laſt, Charles finding it impoſſible | to contend any longet 

| a Thuan. 397. 
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Wan eee cee ofthe ldi, and with enemies whom he could 


A nec 


neither overpower by force, nor ſubdue by art, while at the ſame 
time a contagious diſtemper raged among his troops, and cut off 
daily great numbers of his officers as well as ſoldiers, yielded to 
the ſolieitations of his generals, who conjured him to ſave the 
* * · . retreat; ng ſays he, 
© her” favours on n while de forakes thoſe who are ad- 
1 all ctittit 113 

"em dn þ be! gave: r 1 
ſubmitted to the diſgrace of abandoning the enterprize, after 
having continued fifty-ſix- days before the town, during which 
time he had loſt: upwards of thirty thouſand men, who died of 
diſeaſes, or were killed by the enemy. The duke of Guiſe, as 
ſoon as he pereciyed the intention of the Imperialiſts, tock mea - 
ſures to prevent their retiring unmoleſted, and ſent out ſeve- 
ral bodies both of cavalry and infantry to infeſt their rear, to 
pick up ſtragglers, and to ſeize every opportunity of attacking 


e e IT them with advantage. Such was the coufuſion with which 
. M6 they made their retreat; that the French might have annoyed 


PER . 
9 


them in the moſt cruel manner. But when they fallied out, a 
ſpectacle preſented itſelf to their view, Which extinguiſhed at 
once all hoſtile rage; and melted them into tenderneſs and com- 
paſſon- The! Imperial camp was fille with the ſick and 
wounded, with the dead and the dying. In all the different 
road hy which the army retired numbers were found, who hays 
ing made an eſſort beyond their ſtrength, to cſcape,,, were left, 
when they could go no Rerche e a periſh without $liKgnce. This 
they received from their enemies, and were indebted to them for 
thin we: 0 —_ 
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all the kind offices which their friends had not the power to per- Book XI, 


form. The duke of Guiſe immediately ordered proper refreſh- 
ments for ſuch as were dying of hunger ; he appointed ſurgeons to 
attend the ſick and wounded ; and thoſe who would have ſuffered 
by being carried ſo far, he admitted into the hoſpitals which he 
had fitted up in the city for his own ſoldiers. As foon as they 
recovered he ſent them home, under an eſcort of ſoldiers, and 
with money to bear their charges. By theſe acts of humanity, 
which were uncommon in that age, when war was carried on with 
greater rancour and ferocity than at preſent, the duke of Guiſe 
completed the fame which he had acquired by his gallant and ſuc- 
ceſsful defence of Metz, and engaged thoſe whom he had van- 
quiſhed to vie with his own countrymen in extolling his name 


To theſe calamities in Germany, were added ſuch unfortu- 
nate events in Italy, as rendered this the moſt diſaſtrous year in 
the Emperor's life. During his reſidence at Villach, Charles 
had applied to Coſmo de Medici for the loan of two hundred 
thouſand crowns. But his credit at that time was ſo low, that in 
order to obtain this inconſiderable ſum, he was obliged to put 
him in poſſeſſion of the principality of Piombino, and by giving 
up that he loſt the footing which he had hitherto maintained in 
Tuſcany, and enabled Coſmo to aſſume, for the future, the tone 
and deportment of a Prince altogether independant. Much 


— 
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about the time that his indigence conſtrained him to part with | 


b Sleid. 575. Thuan. lib. xi. 389, Kc. Pere Daniel, Hiſt. de France, tom. 
iii. 392. Pere Daniel's account of this ſiege is taken from the journal of the deut 
de Salignac, who was preſent. Natal. Comit. Hiſt. 129. 
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this valuable territory, he loſt Siena, which was of ſtill greater 
ny ws. Ad the in e ol Don Diego'de Mendozs".. 
nk 10 

— like moſt of the great cities in nah, had long enjoyed 

a republican government, under the protection of the Empire; 
ks being - torn. in pieces by the diſſenſions between, the nobles 
aud the people, which divided all the Italian commonwealths, 
the faction of the people, which gained the aſcendant, beſought 
the Emperor to become the guardian of the adminiſtration which. 
they had eſtabliſhed, and admitted into their city a ſmall body 
of Spaniſh ſoldiers, — he had ſent to countenance the exe- 
cution of the laws, and to preſerve tranquillity among them. 
The direction of theſe troops was given to Mendoza, at that time 
ambaſſador for the Emperor at Rome, who perſuaded the credu- 
lous multitude, that it was neceſſary for their ſecurity againſt any 


future attempt of the nobles, to allow him to build a eitadel in 


Siena; and as he flattered himſelf that by means of this fortreſs he 
might render the Emperor maſter of the city, he puſhed on the 
works with all poſſible diſpatch.” But he threw off the: maſk 
too ſoon. Before the fortifications were compleated, - he began 
to indulge his natural ' haughtineſs and ſeverity of temper, and 
to treat the citizens with great inſolence. At the fame time 
the ſoldiers in garriſon being paid as irregularly: as the Empe- 

ror's troops uſually were, lived almoſt at diſcretion upon the 

inhabitants, and were guilty of many acts of licence and oppreſ- 

Tursr injuries awakened the Sieneſe to a ſenſe of their dan- 

ger. As they ſaw the neceſſity of exerting themſelves, while the 
e Thuan, lib, xi. 376. 


unfiniſhed 
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ſucceſs, they applied to the French ambaſſador at Rome, who 
readily promiſed them his maſter's protection and aſſiſtance. At 
the ſame time, forgetting their domeſtic animoſities when ſuch a 
mortal blow was aimed at the liberty and exiſtence of the repub- 
lick, they ſent agents to the exiled nobles, and invited them to 
concur with them in ſaving their country from the ſervitude 
with which it was threatened. As there was not a moment to 
loſe, meaſures were concerted ſpeedily, but with great prudence ; 
and were executed with equal vigour. The citizens roſe fuddenly in 
arms ; the exiles flocked into the town from different parts with all 
their partizans, and what troops they could draw together ; and 
ſeveral bodies of mercenaries in the pay of France appeared to ſup- 
port them. . The Spaniards, though ſurprized, and much inferior 
in number, defended themſelves with great courage ; but ſeeing no 
proſpect of relief, and having no hopes of maintaining their ſtation 
long in a half-finiſhed fortreſs, they ſoon gave it up. The Sieneſe, 
with the utmoſt alacrity, levelled it with the ground, that no monu- 
ment might remain of that odious ſtructure, which had been 
raiſed in order to enſlave them. At the fame time renouncing all 
connection with the Emperor, they ſent ambaſſadors to thank the 
King of France as the reſtorer of their liberty, and to intreat that 
he would ſecure to them. the perpetual enjoyment of that bleſſing 
by n his protection to their republick 


| To theſe "misfortunes, one ſtill more fatal had almoſt ſuc- 
| cooded. The ſevere adminiſtration of Don Pedro de enen 


| 4 Pecei Memoris de Siena, vol. iii. p. 230, lie Thuan. 375, 377, Sc. Pa- 
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Bo XI. f 
oK viceroy of Naples, having filled that kingdom with munnuring 


2656. 


and diſaffection, the Prince of Salerno, the head of the malecon- 
. tents, had fled to the court of France, where all who bore ill-will 
to the Emperor or his miniſters, were ſure of finding protection 
and aſſiſtance, That nobleman, in the uſual ftile of exiles, boaſt- 
ing much of his partizans, and of his great influence with them, 
prevailed on Henry to think of invading Naples, from expecta- 
_ tion of* being Joined by all thoſe with whom the Prince of Sa- 
lerno held correſpondence, or who were dillatisfied with Tole- 
do's, government. But though the firſt hint of this enterprize 
was - ſuggeſted by the Prince of Salerno, Henry did not chuſe 
that its ſucceſs ſhould entirely depend upon his being able to fulfil 
the promiſes which he had made. He applied for aid to Soly- 
man, whom he courted, after his father's example, as his moſt 
vigorous auxiliary againſt the Emperor, and ſolicited him to 
ſecond his operations by ſending a powerful fleet into the Me- 
diterranean. It was not difficult to obtain what he requeſted of 
the Sultan, who, at this time, was highly incenſed againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria, on account of their proceedings in Hungary, 


He ordered an hundred and fifty ſhips to be equipped, that they 


might fail-towards the coaft of Naples, at whatever time Henry 
ſhould name, and might co-operate with the French troops in their 
attempts upon that kingdom. The command of this fleet u as given 
to the corſair Dragut, an officer trained up under Barbaroſſa, and 
ſcarce inferior to his maſter in courage, in talents, or in good for- 
tune. He appeared on the coaſt of Calabria at the time which had 
been agreed on, landed at ſeveral places, plundered and burnt ſeve- 


nul villages; and at laſt caſting anchor in the bay of Naples, filled 


that city with conſtertiation.. But as the French fleet, detained by 

ſome accident, which the contemporary hiſtorians have not ex- 

plained, did not join the Turks 2 to concert, they, after 
waiting 
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waiting twenty days, without hearing any tidings of it, ſet ſail 
for Conſtantinople, and thus delivered the viceroy of Naples from 
the terror of an invaſion, which he was in no condition to have re- 
ſiſted 


As the French had nevor given ſo ſevere a check to the Emperor 
in any former campaign, they expreſſed immoderate joy at the 
ſucceſs of their arms. Charles himſelf, accuſtomed to a long ſe- 
ries of proſperity, felt the blow moſt ſenſibly, and retired from 
Metz into the Low- Countries, much dejected with the cruel reverſe 
lence of the gout had increaſed to ſuch a pitch, as entirely broke 
the vigour of his conſtitution, and rendered him peeviſh, difficult 
of acceſs, and often incapable of applying to buſineſs: But when. 
ever he enjoyed any interval of eaſe, all his thoughts were bent on 
revenge; and he deliberated, with the utmaſt ſolicitude, concern- 
ing the moſt proper means of annoying France, and of effacing the 
ſtain which had obſcured the reputation and glory of his arms. 
All the ſekemes concerning Germany, which had engroſſed him ſo 
long, being diſconcerted by the peace of Paſſau, the affairs of the 
Empire became only ſecondary objects of attention; and enmity to 
e e A ee his 
N (310th my 153 


2 re of Albert of Brandenburgh ex- 
cited violont commotions, which diſturbed the Empire during 
this year. That Prince's troops having ſhared in the calamities 
of he ſiege of Metz, were greatly reduced in number. But the 
1 prompted by gratitude for his diſtinguiſhed ſervices 
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JK | Us that betalen or perhaps with a ſecret vie of fomenting di- 
% ions among the Princes of the Empire, having paid up all the 
money due to him, he was enabled with that ſum to hire ſo many 

of the ſoldiers diſmiſſed from the Imperial army, that he was 

ſoon at the head of a body of men as numerous as ever. The 

1-1 _ biſhop"of:Bamberg' and Wurtzburg having ſolicited the Imperial 
chamber wo annub by its authorte), the iniquitous conditions 


4 5 which Albert had compelled them to ſign, that court unani- | 
mouſiy found all their ængagements with him to be void in 

their own nature, hecauſe they had ; been; extorted by force; en- 
Joined Alhert to renounce all claim to the performance of them; 
and exhorted all the Princes of the Empire, if he ſhould | perſiſt 
in ſuch an umjuſt demand, to take arms againſt him as a diſturber 
of the public tranquillity . To this deciſion Albert oppoſed the 
confirmation of his tranſuctibas with' the two prelates, which the 
Emperor had granted hir as che reward of his having joined the 
imperial army at Metz; and in order to intimidate his antagoniſts, 
and to convince then of his reſolution not to -relinquiſh his pre- 
tenſions, he put lis troui in motion; that he might ſecure the ter- 
ritory in queſtibn.· Various endea vcurs were employed, and many 
 expedicnts propoſedꝭ in oĩder to prevent the kindling a new war in 
Germany. But the ſame "warmth of temper which rendered Albert 
turbulent and enterprizing, inſpiring him with the moſt ſanguine 
| even in his wildeſt undentok: diſdainfull 

— 5 e a 11 
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carry it into execution. Maurice and thoſe affociated with hin 
were not unwilling to undertake this ſervice. They were ex- 
tremely ſollicitous to maintain publick order by ſupporting the 
authority of the Imperial chamber, and ſaw the neceſſity of 
giving a timely check to the uſurpations of an ambitious Prince 
who had no principle of action but regard to his on intereſt. 
and no motive to direct him but the impulſe of ungovernable 
paſſions. They had good reaſon, to ſuſpect that the Emperor 
encouraged Atbert in his extravagant and irregular: proceedings, 
and ſecretly: afforded him aſſiſtance, that by railing him up to 
rival Maurice in power, he might in any future broil make uſe 
of his aſſiſtance to counterbalance and controul the authority 
. Gs n had 2 in the bene 


ute 4. 'l Fo Lo 


— Wan lden the moſt bee Pits" in 
Germany in''s league againſt Albert, of which Maurice was 
| declared generaliffimo. This formidable confederacy, however, 
no change in Albert's ſentiments ; but as he knew that 
he could not "reſiſt fo many Princes, if he ſhould allow them 
time to aſſemble theit forces, he endeayoured, by his activity, 
to deprive ' chem of all the advantage which they might derive 
from their united power and numbers; and for that reaſon 
marched directly againſt Maurice, the enemy whom he dreaded 
moſt.” It was happy for the allies that the conduct of their affairs 
was committed to a Prince of ſuch abilities. He by his autho- 
rity and example had inſpired them with vigour, and having 


carried on their preparations with a degree of rapidity, of 
wich confederate bodies are ſeldom capable, he was in condi- 


+ Sleid. 585. Mem. de Ribier. ii. 442. Arnoldi. vita Maurit. ap Menken 
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tion to face | Albert . could make any conſiderable 
. The e all elk te br | 
nie: peat equal in number, each 


conſiſting of twenty four thouſand men, met at. Sieverhauſeg in 
the dutchy of Lunenburg; and the violent animoſity againſt 


each other, which poſſeſſed the two leaders, did not ſuffer them 


to continue long inactive. The troops inflamed with the ſame 
hoſtile rage marched: fiercely to the combat; they fought with 
the greateſt obſtinandy; and as both generals were capable of 
remained long doubtful, each gaining ground upon the other 
alternately. At laſt victory declared for Maurice, who was 
ſuperior in cavalry, and Albert's army fled in confuſion, leaving 
four thouſand: dead. in the field, and their camp, . baggage and 
artillery, in the hands of the conquerots. The allies bought 
their victory dear, their beſt. troops ſuffered greatly, two ſons 
' of the Duke of Brunſwick, a Duke of Lunenburgh, and many 
' other perſons of diſtinction were among the number f the 
lain k. But all theſe were ſoon forgotten, for Maurice himſelf, 
as he led up to a ſecond charge a body of horſe which had been 
broken, received a wound, with a piſtol bullet in the belly, 
of which he died two days after the battle, in the thirty ſecond. 
year of his de and * the . after his attaining the electoral 
OT d 5H | avis got . 
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Or all the perſonages who have appearcd in the hiſtory of Boox XI. 
— — 


this active age, when great occurrences, and ſudden revolutions, 


1553. 


called forth extraordinary talents to view, and afforded them His charadtcr, 


full opportunity to diſplay themſelves, Maurice may juſtly be 
conſidered as the moſt remarkable. If his exorbitant ambi- 
tion, his profound diſſimulation, and his unwarrantable uſurpa- 
tion of his kinſman's honours and dominions exclude him from 
being praiſed as a virtuous man; his prudence in concerting 
his meaſures, his vigour in executing them, and the uniform 
ſucceſs with which they were attended, entitle him to the appel- 
lation of a great Prince. At an age, when impetuoſity of 
ſpirit commonly predominates over political wiſdom, when the 
higheſt effort even of a genius of the firſt order is to fix on a bold 
ſcheme, and to execute it with promptitude and courage, he 
formed and conducted an intricate plan of policy, which de- 
ceived the moſt artful Monarch in Europe. At the very junc- 
ture when the Emperor had attained almoſt unlimited deſpo- 
tiſm, Maurice, with power ſeemingly inadequate to ſuch an 
undertaking, compelled him to relinquiſh all his uſurpations, 


and eſtabliſhed not only the religious but civil liberties of Germany 
on ſuch foundations as have hitherto remained unſhaken. Al- 


though at one period of his life, his conduct excited the jealouſy 


of the Proteſtants, and at another drew on him the reſentment 
of the Roman Catholicks, ſuch was his maſterly addreſs, that 
he was the only Prince of the age, who in any degree poſſeſſed 


the confidence of both, and whom both lamented as the moſt 
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Tux (conſternation which Maurice's death occaſioned among 
his troops, prevented them from making the proper improve- 
ment; of the victory which they | had gained. Albert, whoſe 
— and profuſe liberality rendered him the darling 
of ſuch military adventurers as were little ſollicitous about the 


| juſtice: of his cauſe, ſoon re- aſſembled his broken forces, and 
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made freſh levies with ſuch ſucceſs, that he was quickly at the 


head of fifteen thauſand men, and renewed his depredations 


with additional fury- But Henry of Brunſwick having taken 


the command of the allied troops, defeated him in a. ſecond 


battle ſcanse leſs bloody than che former. Bven then his cou- 
rage did not, fink nor were his reſourees exhauſted. He made 
ſeveral. efforts, and ſome of them very vigorous, - to) retrieve! 
higaffairs::; but being laid under the ban of the Empize by the; 
Imperial; chamber being dri ven by degrees out. of all his: here- 
dutaryj territories, as well an thoſe which he had, uſurped ; 
being forſaken by many of his officers, and overpowered by. 
the number of; his onamies, he. fled. for refuge into Francs. 
After; | having: | betin bn 4. Conſiderabla time, the terror and 
ſepurge- of ' Germany, i beo Lingered: our. 6 few, years. in an indi- 
gem and. depfendabs:: Rate: of exile; the miſeries of which, his, 
reſtleſt and agagant ſpirit endured with the molt, indignans. im- 
patienae. Upon his death: without iſſun his territories, which. 
e coy. rage tg ann againſt him, 
erg | reſtereds/ byr a n ah e 
— age ane xl Yo 29 

wet bas nomine 213. 30 ng; ITT eg la d aldr 
_ Mavic, hd left only one 3 wha was after. 
wards married to William Prince of Orange, by whom ſhe had 
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& fon who bore his grandfather's name, and inherited the great Book XI. 


talents for which he was conſpicuous, a violent diſpute aroſe 
concerning the ſucceſſion to his honours and territories. John 
Frederick, the degraded Elector, claimed the electoral dignity, 
and that part of his patrimonial eftate, of which he had 
been violently ſtripped after the Smalkaldic war. Auguſtus, 
Maurice's only brother, pleaded his right not only to the here- 
ditary poſſeſſions of their family, but to the electoral dignity 


and to the territories which Maurice had acquired. As Auguſtus 


was a Prince of conſiderable abilities, as well as of great candour 
and gentleneſs of manners, the States of Saxony, forgetting the 
merits and ſufferings of their former maſter, declared warmly 
in his favour. His pretenſtons were powerfully ſupported by 
the King of Denmark whoſe daughter he had married, and 
zealouſly eſpouſed by the King of the Romans out of regard to 
Maurice's memory. The degraded Elector, though ſecretly 


favoured by his ancient enemy the Emperor, was at laſt obliged 


to relinquiſn his claim, upon obtaining a ſmall addition to the 

itories which had been allbtted\ to lim, together with a ſti- 
pulation, ſecuring to his family the eventual ſucceſſion, upon a 
failure of male heirs in the Albertine line. That unfortunate 
but magnanimous Prince died next year, ſoon after ratifying 
this treaty of agreement; — - 
ſeſſed by the deſcendants of Auguſtus i. A 


— 
1553. 


Dukix o theſe tranſactions in Germany, war was carried on Hoſtilities in 


im the Lom Countries with conſiderable vigour. The Emperor, 
impatient to efface the ſtain which his igaominious repulſe at 
Metz left upon tis military ch We had an army early in 
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Bock XI.” the field, and laid ſiege to Terouanne. Though the town was- 
MEET of ſuch importance that Francis uſed to call it one of the two 
pillows on which a King of France might ſleep with ſecurity, - 
the fortifications were in diſrepair :; Henry, truſting to what had 

happened at Metz, thought nothing more was neceſſary to ren- 
der all the efforts of the enemy abortive, than to reinforce the 

garriſon with a conſiderable number of the young nobility. But 

d' Eſſe, a veteran officer who commanded them, being killed, and 

the Imperialiſts puſhing the ſiege with great vigour and perſe- 

verance, the place was taken by aſſault. That it might not 

June 21. fall again into the hands of the French, Charles ordered not 
| ee the town to be raſed, and the inha- 
bitants to be diſperſed in the adjacent cities. Elated with this 

ſucceſs, the imperialiſts immediately inveſted Heſdin, which, 

though defended with great bravery, was likewiſe taken by 

aſſault, and ſuch of the garriſon as eſcaped the ſword were made 

priſoners. The Emperor entruſted the conduct of this ſiege to 

Emanuel Philibert of Savoy Prince of Piedmont, who, on that 
occaſion, gave the firſt diſplay of his great talents for military 
command, which ſoon entitled him to be ranked among the 
firſt generals of that age, and facilitated his re-eſtabliſhment in 

his hereditary dominions, the greater part of which having 

been over-run 1 his On into 3 were 175 


W The progreſs Tut logs of "theſe towns, together with ſo many perſons of 
ale AE. diſtinction, either killed or taken by the enemy, was no inconſi- 
_ ver; derebly Calamity to France, and Henry felt it very ſenſibly ; but he 
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was ſtill more mortified at the Emperor's having aſſumed his 
wonted ſuperiority in the field fo ſo9n after the blow at Metz, 
which the French had repreſented as fatal to his power. He 
was aſhamed, too, of his own remiſſneſs and exceſſive ſecurity 
at the opening of the campaign; and in order to repair that 
error, he aſſembled a numerous army, and led it into the Low- 


- Rouzep at the approach of ſuch a formidable enemy, 
Charles left Bruſſels, where he had been ſhut up fo cloſely dur- 
ing ſeven months, that it came to be believed in many parts of 
Europe that he was dead; and though he was ſo much debiti- 
tated by the gout that he could ſcarce bear the motion of a 
litter, he haſtened to join his army. The eyes of all Europe 
were turned with expectation towards theſe mighty and exaſ- 
perated rivals, between whom a deciſive battle was now thought 
unavoidable. But Charles having prudently declined to hazard a 
general engagement, and the violence of the autumnal reins 
rendering it impoſſible for the French to undertake any fiege, 
they retired without having performed any thing ſuitable to 
the great preparations which they had made i. 


Tur Imperial arms did not make the ſame progreſs in 
Italy. The narrowneſs of the Emperor's finances ſeldom al- 
lowed him to act with vigour in two different places at the ſame 
time; and having exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in order to make 
a great effort in the Low-Countries, his operations on the other 
ſide of the Alps were proportionably feeble, The viceroy of 
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alarmed at the introduction of French troops into Siena, 
endeavoured to become maſter of that city. But inſtead of re- 
ducing the Sieneſe, the Imperialiſts were obliged to retife ab- 
ruptly, in order to defend their own country, upon the appear 
ance of the Furkiſh fleet, "which threatened the ebaſt of Naples; 
and the French not only eſtabliſned themſelves more firmly in 
Tuſcany, but, by the aſſiſtance of the Turks, conquered a great 
part of the iſlaud of F eee dag. oe W pag w. the 
* c qu ö 


Tus ets of the houlg of Atria declined no e lea in — 
gary during the courſe of this year. As the troops which Fer- 
dinand kept in Tranſylvania received their pay very irregularly, 
they lived almoſt at diſcretion upon the inhabitants; and their 
inſolenee and rapaciouſneſs greatly difguſted- all ranks of men, 


« and alienated them from their new ſovereigu, who, . inſtead. of 


protecting, plundered his ſubjects. Their indignation at this, 


added to their deſire of revenging Martinuzzi's death, wrought 


ſo much upon a turbulent ' nobility, impatient of injury, and 
upon a fierce people, prone to change, that they were ripe for a 
revolt. At that very juncture, their late Queen Iſabella, toge- 


' ther with her ſon, appeared in "Tranſylvania. Her ambitious 


mind could not bear the ſolitude and inactivity of à private life 
and repenting quickly of the ceſſion which ſhe had made of the 


crown in the year one thouſand five hundred and fifty-one, ſhe. 
left the place of her retreat, hoping that the diſſatisfaction of 
the Hungarians with the Auſtrian government, would prompt: 
them to recognize once more her ſon's right to the crown. Some 


m 'Thuan, 41 5. 
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noblemen of great eminence declared immediately in his favour. 
the Baſhaw of Belgrade, by Solyman's order, eſpouſed his 
cauſe in oppolition to Ferdinand; the Spaniſh and German ſol- 
diers, inſtead of advancing againſt the enemy, mutinied for want 
of pay, declaring that they would march back to Vienna ; fo that 
Caſtaldo, their General, was obliged to abandon Tranſylvania 
to Iſabella and the Turks, and to place himſelf at the head of the 
mutineers, that by his authority he might reſtrain them from 
plundering the r e rr paſſed a. 


„ nnes biw attention was turned lo iner towaeds the 
affairs of Germany, and his treaſures ſo much exhauſted by his 
late efforts in Hungary, that he made no attempt to recover 
this valuable province, although a favourable opportunity for 
that purpoſe preſented itſelf, as Solyman was then engaged in a 
war with Perſia, and involved beſides in domeſtick calamities 
which engroſſed and diſturbed his mind. Solyman, though 
diſtinguiſhed, by many accompliſhments, from the other Otto- 
man Princes, had all the paſſions peculiar to that violent and 
haughty race. He was jealous of his authority, ſudden and fu- 
rious in his anger, and ſuſceptible of all that rage of love, which 
reigns in the Eaſt, and often produces the wildeſt and moſt 
tragical effects. His favourite miſtreſs was a Circaſſian ſlave 
of exquiſite beauty, who bore him a ſon called Muſtapha, whom, 
both on account of his birth- right and merit, he deſtined to be 
the heir of his crown. Roxalana, a Ruſſian, captive, ſoon ſup- 
planted the Circaſſian, and gained the Sultan's heart. Having 
the addreſs to retain the conqueſt which ſhe had made, ſhe 
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during which ſhe brought him ſeveral ſons and one daughter, 
All the happineſs however, which ſhe-;derived from the) un- 
bounded ſway that ſhe had acquired ovet a monarch; whom one 


half of the world revered or dreaded, was embittered by perpetual 


wellections on Muſtaph 8. acceſſion to the throne, and the Cer- 
tain death df cher; ſons, who ſhe foreſaw: would be immediately 


— Anbek dh dete zg na the bajbartus jealouſy ef: Durkiſh-palicy, 


to the ſafety of the new; Emperor. By dwelling: continually on 
this melancholy idea, ſne came gradually to view Muſtapha as 
the enemy of her children, and to hate him with more than 

# ſtep-nibther's il-wil!. ©! This prompted her to wiſh his: deſtruc- 


tion, inbofder to ſecüre for one of her own ſons the throne 


which was deſtined for him. Nor did ſhe want either ambition 
to attempt ſuch a high enterprize, or the arts requiſite for car- 


. ting it into execution. Having prevailed on the Sultan to give 


ber only daughter i in marriage to Ruſtan the Grand Viſier, ſhe 
diſcſoſed her ſcheme to that crafty miniſter, who perceiving that 


it was his own intereſt to co-operate with her, readily promiſed- 
his aſſiſtance towards aggrandizing that Raw of: the _ 


line, to which fre e 2 allied. 
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As ha as COMP had concerted her is with this 


able confident, ſhe began to affect a wonderful aal for the- 


| Mahometari' religion, to which" Solyman- was ſuperſtitiouſly 


attached, and propoſed to found and endow a royal-moſque, a 
work of great expence, but deemed by the Turks meritorious. 
in the higheſt degree. The Mufti whom ſhe conſulted approved 
much of her pious intention; but Having been gained and 
inſtructed by Ruſtan, told her that ſhe being a ſlave could de- 
rive no benefit herſelf from that holy deed, for all the merit of 
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it, would accrae to Solyman er . whoſe property the Was. Book XI. 
Would 255 lyman the maſte property 1 


Upon this ſhe ſeemdd. to be overwhelmed with ſorrow, 25 tb 
fink into the deepeſt melancholy, as if ſhe had been diſguſted 
with life and all its enjoyments. Solyman, who was abſent with 
the army, being informed of this dejection of mind, and of the 
cauſe from which it proceeded, ' diſcovered all the ſollicitude 
of a lover to remove it, and by a writing under his hand de- 
clared her a free woman. Roxalana having gained this point, 
proceeded to build the Moſque, and re-aſſumed her uſual chear- 
fulneſs and gaiety of ſpirit, But when Solyman, on his retura 
to Conſtantinople, ſent an eunuch, according to the cuſtom of 
the ſeraglio, to bring her to partake of his bed, ſhe, ſeemingly 
with deep regret, but in the moſt peremptory manner, declined 
to follow the eunuch, declaring that what had been an hoaour to 
her while a ſlave, became a crime as ſhe was now a free woman, 
and that ſhe would not involve either the Sultan or herſelf in th: 
guilt that muſt be contracted by ſuch au open violation of the law 
of their prophet. Solyman, whoſe paſſion this difficulty, as well 
as the affected delicacy which gave riſe to it, heightened and in- 
flamed, had recourſe immediately to the Mufti for his direction. 
He replied, agreeably to the Koran, that Roxalana's ſcruples were 
well founded, but added, artfully, in words which Ruſtan had 
taught him to uſe, that it was in the Sultan's power to remove 
theſe difficulties by eſpouſiag her as his lawful wife. The 
amorous monarch cloſed eagerly with the propoſal, and ſolemaly 
married her according to the form of 'the Mahometan ritual; 
though by doing ſo he diſreguded a maxim of policy which 
the pride of the Ottoman blood had taught all the ſultans ſince 
\Bajazet I. to conſider as inviolable. From his time, none of 
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fullpicion of bis fo began to früngle indelf with dus former 
eſteem of him ; and chat by degrees he came to view! him with 
Jealouly and fear, the inttodueecd as by accident, ſome diſcourſe 
<biidttning the rebellion of bis father! Selim againſt Bajavet his 
indfatheri; The tobk notice of the bravery! of the veteran 
ps under Muftapha's command, and of the neighbourhood 
of Dlarb&quir to the tertitoties of the Perſſan Sophi, Solyman's 
mortal enemy By ttteſt arts, Whatever remained of patetnal 
teflderneß Was dirty” extiugumed, and ſuch paſſions were 
Kindled itt his teat hs Babe (all Roxalans's) fnaligvant  Tugyel- 
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His thus aliꝑnated the Sultan's heart from; Muſtapha, 
Roxalana ventitred en another! ftep, adi tntreaitd Sulyman to 
ney her own ſons the liberty of appearing at court, hoping 


i: at” by gaihing ac&eſt-r0 their father, they might; by their good 
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1precedliggs.9in; hig government, ard to each pf DE e 
prixsde hint, flowing in appearance from Sis ; zeal, for. th 


intereſt, that nothing wou, be more acceptable to the Sultan 


ihan to receive, fayourable accqunts; of a {gn whom he deſtined 
0 ſuſtain the glory if tha Ottoman name. The. Paſpaws, 
ignorant af his fraudulent intention, and, egger 10 pay pourt to 
heir ſovereign at ſuch an eaſßy price, filled their ;letters, with 
ſtudied but. fatal panegyricks of NMuſtapha, repreſenting him as 
A Prince worthy to ſucceed ſuch an illuſtrioug father, and; as en- 
dowed with talents! Wich might enable him 10 emulate, al 
haps to equal his fame. /Theſe letters were induſtriquſiy ſhewn 
to Solyman, at: the ſeaſons when it was known that they would 


make the. deepeſt impreſſion. Every expreſſion in recommendation 


of his ſon;wounded him to the heart; he ſuſpected his principal 
offers of being ready to fayour the moſt deſperate attempts of 
.a Prince whom they were ſo fond to praiſe; and fancying that 
he ſaw. them already aſſaulting his throne with rebellious arms, 
che determined, while it was yet in his power, to ur the 
blow, and to ſecure his on ſaftty by n death. wo 
ee 7106 3 It; Os a8 0 1 23 2rol two 1d. wo 
Fon this purpoſe, though ie of . che 
war againſt Perſia, he ordered Ruſtan to march towards Diar- 


bequir at the head of a numerous army, and to, rid him of a 


ſon whoſe life he deemed, | inconſiſtent with, is own fafery. 
But that crafty, migiſter; did not chopſe to be loaded with the 


odium of having executed this cruel order. As. ſoon as he arrived 


in Syria he wrote to Solyman, that the danger was ſo immi- 


nent as called for his immediate preſence; chat the camp was 
full of Muſtapha'semiſſaries,, that many of, the ſoldiers were cor- 
Lr n oy. be had 
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diſcovered! a negociation 'which had deen carried on with the Boo XK 
Shi of Perſia” in order to marty Muſtapha with one of his 


daughters; that he already felt both his talents and his autho- 
tity to be inadequate to the exigencies of ſuch an arduous con- 
Juncture, that the Sultan alone had ſagacity to diſcern | what 
teſolution ſhould be taken in thoſe circumſtances, eee to 
en eee eee. eig gui 


e charge of | courting the friendſhip of the Sophi, Roxa- 
uns and Ruſtas had reſerved as the laſt and moſt envenomed of 
all their calumnies. It: operated with; the violence which they. 
expected from Solyman's inveterate abhorrence of the Perſians, 
and threw himſelf into the wildeſt: tranſports of rage. He ſet out 
inſtantly for Syria, and. haſtened thither with all the precipita- 
tion and impatience. of fear and revenge. As ſoon as he joined 
his army near Aleppo, | and had concerted meaſures with Ruſtan,, 
he ſent a Chiaus or meſſenger of the court to his ſon, requiring 
him to repair immediately to his preſence. Muſtapha, though 
no ſtranger to his ſtep mother's: machinations, or to Ruſtan's 
malice, or to his father's violent temper, yet relying on his o.n 
innocence, and hoping to diſcredit the accuſations of- his ene- 
mies by the promptitude of his obedience, ſollowed. the meſſen- 
ger without delay to Aleppo. The moment he arrived in the 
camp, he was introduced into the Sultan's tent. As he entered 
it, he obſerved. nothing that could give him any alarm; no 
additional crowd of attendants, no body of armed guards, but 
the ſame order and ſilence which always reign, in the Sultan's 
apartments. , In a few minutes, however, ſeveral» mutes ap- 
peared, at the ſight of whom Muſtapha knowing what| was his. 
ome. ride lend wes, „Lo, my death! and attempt- 


ed. 
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Bon XI ed to! fly. : Themutes: ruſhed! forward to ſeize him, he reſiſted 
— 


Er 


and ſtruggled, demanding wich the utmoſt; earneſtneſs to ſee the 
tion from this ſoldiers, if he could; eſcape out of the tent, anni- 
mated him with fuch extraordinary ſtrength, that, for ſome 
time he baffled all the efforts of the executipners Soly man 
was within hearing of his ſon's (cries, as well as of the noiſe 
which the ſtruggle occaſioned. Impatient of this delay of his 
revenge; and ſtruck with terror at the thoughts of Muſtapha's 
eſcaping, be drew aſide the curtain which divided the tent, and 
thruſting his Head, darted 4 fieree loo towards | the mutes, 
and with wild and threatening - geſtures ſeemed to! chide them for 


floth and timidity. At ſight” of his father's furious and unre- 


Maſtaphi's /firedgth failed, and his 
N 


fiſtened the bowſtring about 
tis Heck; lic in a moment put an ena to His Life A med vnd eitk 


390:9p91 „e ein 03 11009 22 Jo 20 ut 10 nit) a 1041 oc 
Tus dead: bod was expoſed: before the Sultan's tent. The 
ſoldiers gathered round it, and contemplating that mournful 
object wit yſtoniſhrivent, and ſorrow; and indignatian, were 
ready, if a leader had net been wanting, to have hake. out. into 


_ thewildeſt exceſſes of rage. After gibmg vent to the firſt eupreſ· 


ſions of their grief ey retired each mati o- his tent, and ſhutting 
themſrlves up bewaled in ſecret thi eruell fate of their favourite; 
nor was there one ef them hDQð taſtꝭd fo or eve? water dufing 
the rematiderofrahey d,. Next" cherning the“ fate Blitide' 
and illence reigned iy the cm.; "and; Sofymiian; being afraid that 
ſome *dreatful' ſtotm would fond This füdden calm, in order 


toilappeaſe: the vm ei Niere / depribed Riſtah of the ſeals, 
ordered':hiny: t6 dee we camp, ad dated Ahmet 4 Pallene, 
hy | officer, 
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officer much beloved in the army, to the dignity of Viſier. 
This change however, was made in concert with Ruſtan him- 
ſelf; that crafty miniſter ſuggeſting it as the only expedient 
which could ſave himſelf or his maſter, But within a few 
months, when the reſentment of the ſoldiers began to ſubſide, 
and the name of Muſtapha to be forgotten, Achmet was 
ſtrangled by the Sultan's command, and Ruſtan reinſtated in 
the office of Viſier. Together with his former power, he re- 
aſſumed the plan for exterminating the race of Muſtapha which 
he had concerted with Roxalana; and as they were afraid that 
an only ſon whom Muſtapha had left might grow up fo avenge 
his death, they redoubled their activity, and by employing the 
ſame arts againſt him which they had practiſed againſt his fa- 
on him to iſſue orders for putting to death that young innocent 
Prinee: | Theſe orders were executed, with barbarous' zeal, by 
a cunuch, who was difpatched to Burſa, the place where the 
Prince reſided; and no rival was left to diſpute the Ottoman 
throne with the ſons of Roxalana o. 


Sben d magical bene. produttive of ſo deep diſtreſs, ſel- 
dom occurs but in in the hiſtory of the great monarchies 
of the Eaſt, whitre' the fofce of the climate works up and 
ſiblimes alf the paſſions of the human mind into the greateſt | 
f ury, and the abſolute power of ſovereigns enables them to act 
will ubcoftrouled Violence; but while it, palled. in the court 
of” Solyman and engage his whole Attention, ., ＋ 2 was 

1 with the urtrioft. ardour | a new ſcheme for » aggran- 
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Book XI. dizing his family. About this time, Edward the ſixth of Eng- 
* land, after a ſhort reign, in which he diſplayed ſuch virtues 
288 as filled his ſubjects with ſanguine hopes of being happy un- 
der his government, and made them bear with patience all 
that they ſuffered from the weakneſs, the diſſentions and the 
ambition of the miniſters who aſſumed the adminiſtration during 
his minority, was ſeized with a lingering diſtemper whicli 
threatened his life. The Emperor no ſooner received an account 
of this, than his ambition, always attentive to ſeize every op- 
portunity of acquiring an increaſe of power or of territories to 
his ſon, he ſuggeſted the thought of adding England to his 
other kingdoms by the marriage of Philip with the Princeſs 
Mary, the heir of Edward's'' crown. Being apprehenſive, how 
ever, that his ſon, who was then in Spain, might decline a 
match with a Princeſs in her thirty-eighth year, and eleven 
years older than | himſelf 4; Charles determined,  notwithſtand-- 
ing his own age 1 e l eee, gtd. a 
We Coral 21 7 ben ; babflen bb 


To which enn Pe IO 
ae ” tute of e every charm either of perſon or of manners that could 
. win affection or command eſteem, Philip, without beſitation, 
' gave his conſent to the match propoſed by his father, and was 

willing, according to the uſual maxim of Princes, to ſacrifice his 
inclination to tis ambition. In order to inſure ſucceſs, the EM- 

petor, even before Edward's death, began to take ſuch ſteps. as. 

might facilitate it. Upon Edward's demiſe, Mary mounted. the. 

throne "of Es med the pretenſions of the lady Jane Gray 
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proving as unfortunate, as they were ill founded .. Charles ſent 
immediately a - pompous embaſſy to London to congratulate 
Mary on her acceſſion to the throne, and to propoſe the alliance 
with his ſon. The Queen dazzled with the proſpect of marry- 
ing the heir of the greateſt Monarch in Europe; fond of uniting 
more cloſely with her mother's family to which ſhe had been 
always warmly attached; and eager to ſecure the powerful 
aid which ſhe knew would be neceſſary towards carrying on her 
favourite ſcheme of re-eſtabliſhing the Romiſh Religion in Eng- 
land, liſtened in the moſt favourable manner to the propoſal. 
Among her ſubjects, it met with a very different reception. 
Philip, it was well known, contended for all the tenets of the 
church of Rome with a ſanguinary zeal which exceeded the 
meaſure even of Spaniſh bigotry ; this alarmed all the numerous 
partizans of 'the Reformation. The Caſtilian haughtineſs and 
reſerve were far from being acceptable to the Engliſh, who hav- 
ing ſeveral times ſeen their throne occupied by thoſe who were 
born ſubjects, had become accuſtomed to an unceremonious and 
familiar intercourſe with their ſovereigns. They could not 
think, without the utmoſt uneaſineſs, of admitting a foreign 
Prince to that influence in their councils, which the huſband 
of their Queen would naturally poſſeſs. They dreaded, both 
from Philip's overbearing temper, and from the maxims of the 
Spaniſh monarchy which he. had, imbibed, that he would infuſe 
ideas into the Queen's mind, dangerous to the liberties of the 
nation, and would introduce foreign troops and money into the 
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Ful of theſe apprehenſions, the houſe. of Commons, though 
in that age extremely obſequious to the will of their Monarchs, 


The Route of preſented a warm addreſs againſt the Spaniſh match z many 


Commons re- 
monſtrate a- 


gainft it, | 


1554 


pamphlets were /publiſhed repreſenting the dangerous conſe- 
-quences of the alliance with Spain, and deſcribing Philip's bi- 
gotry and arrogance in the moſt odious colours. But Mary, 
inflexible in all her reſolutions, paid no regard to the remon- 
ſtrances of her Commons, or to the ſentiments of the people. 
The Emperor, having ſecured, by various arts, the miniſters 
whom the. traſted moſt, they approved warmly of the match, 
and large ſums were remitted by him in order to gain the reſt 
of the council. Cardinal Pole, whom the Pope, immediately | 
upon Mary's acceſnon, had diſpatched as his legate into Eng- 
land, in order to reconcile his native country 0 the ſee of Rome, 
was detained by the Emperor's coJnand at Dillingten, in 
Germany, leſt by his preſence he ſhould thwart Philip's preten- 
Lions, and employ his intereſt in Frvour of his kinſmun Courtnay 
Earl of Devonſhite, whom tlie 1 * r — 
per err et tot i 


Mars: the tegearc was carried forward with the 


With ripidity, | "the Effi agreeing, without helitation, to 


every article in favottr of ngland whi | Mary's ininifters either 


repteletited ts neceſfury to T66the the people and reconcile them. 


tb the match, or that" Wis ſuggelted by their own fears and 
Jallotily of u foreign taſter. The chief articles were, that 
Philip during Ks "kite Witt! Ye "Queen mould bear 
— Wand, but the entire adminiſtra 
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tion of affairs, as well as the ſole diſpoſal of all revenues, offices, Boox Nl. 


and benefices ſhould remain with the Queen; that the heirs, 
of the marriage ſhould, together with the crown of England, 
inherit the dutchy of Burgundy and the Low-Countries ; that 
if Prince Charles, Philip's only ſon by a former marriage, 
ſhould die without iſſue, his children by the Queen whether 
male or female ſhould ſucceed to the crown of Spain and all the 
Emperor's hereditary dominions ; that before the confumma- 
tion of the martiage, Philip mould ſwear ſolemnly that he 
would retain no domeſtick who was not a ſubje&' of the Queen, 
and would bring no foreigners into the kingdom that might 
give umbrage to the Engliſh: that he would make no altera- 
tion in the conſtitution or laws of England; that he would not 
carry the Queen or any of the children born of this marriage 
bat of the kingdom; that if the Queen fhould die before him 
without iſſue, he ſhould immediately leave the crown to the 
lawful heir, without claiming any right of adminiſtration 
whatever ; chat England ſhould not, in conſequence of this 
matriage, be engaged in any war fubſifting between France and 
Spain; and that the alliance between France and England 
mum remain in il fall force t. 


Bur this treaty, though. boch the ELF. Mary's mi 
alters employed their utmoſt addrefs. in framing it ſo as to pleaſe 
the Engliſh, was far from quieting their fears and jealouſies. 
They ſaw that words and promiſes were a feeble ſecurity againſt 

the encroachments of an ambitious Prince, who, as ſoon as he 
got poſſeſſion of the power and advantages which the Queen' 8 
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huſband muſt, neceſſarily enjoy, could eaſily evade any of 
the articles that either limited his authority or obſtructed his 
ſchemes. They were convinced that the more favourable the 
conditions f the preſent treat Y were to England, the more 
Philip would, be tempted, to viglate them ; and they dreaded 
that England, like, Naples, Milan, and the other countries 
annexed to the Spaniſh crown, would ſoon. feel the intolerable 
weight c of i its oppreſſive domination, and be conſtrained, . as. theſe 
had been, to waſte, its wealth and vigour in wars wherein it 
had no intereſt, and from which it could. derive no advantage, 
Thele ſentiments — ſo generally that every part of the 
kingdom was filled with diſcontent at the match, and with in- 
eee the adviſers. of it. Sir Thomas. Wxat, a gen- 

tleman of ſome nate, and of good intentions towards the pub- 
lick, ..took advantage of ihig, and .rouſed the inhabitants. of 
Kent to arms in order to ſave. their country from a foreign yoke, 
Such numbers | reſorted in a ſhort} time to his ſtandard ; he 
marched to, London. with ſuch rapidity and the. Queen was ſo 
utterly. unprovided far, defence, that the. aſpect of affairs Was 
extremely threatening, and if any nobleman, of diſtinction had 
joined the malecontents, or had Wyat poſſeſſed talents equal, in 
any degree, to the boldneſs of his enterprize, the inſurrection 
muſt have p ved fatal to. Mary's power. But all his meaſures 
were concerter wih Þ Aide prudence, and executed with ſych 
irreſdlution, t many of his followers forſook him; the reſt 
were diſperſed by an handful of men; and he himſelf was taken 
priſoner without having made any effort worthy of the cauſe 
that he had undertakeh, 0 Ol r ſujtable to the ardour with Which he 
engaged in it. He ſuffered the puniſhment due to his raſhneſs 


and rebellion, The Queen's authority was confirmed and in- 
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creaſed by her — in defeating this inoonſiderate attempt 
to abridge it. The lady Jane Gray, whole title the ambition of 
der relations had ſet up in oppoſition to the Queen's, was, not- 
withſtanding her youth and innocence, brought to the ſcaffold: 
The lady Elizabeth, the Queen's ſiſter, was obſerved with the 
moſt jealous — beg treaty of I was ratified 4 
the partinnient. | | 

tits; 199. £11 elne ; f Ir 

Puiuir added in DEE 7 a magnificent retinue, cele- 
brated his nuptials | with great ſolemnity; and though he could 
not lay alide, his natural ſeverity and pride, or aſſume gracious 
and popular manners, he endeavoured to conciliate the favour 
of the Engliſh. nobiliry by = extraordinary liberality, In 
caſe that ſhould fail of acquiring him ſuch influence in the 
government of the kingdom, as he aimed at obtaining, the 
Emperor kept a body of twelye thouland men on the coaſt of 
Flanders, in readineſs. to embark. for England, and to ſupport 
him in all bi erp. $i 


ibotaauine by all theſe favourable | circumſtances, 
Mary purſued the ſcheme of extirpating the Proteſtant re- 
ligion out of her dominions, with the moſt precipitant zeal. 
The laws of Edward the ſixth in favour of the Reforma- 
tion were repealed; the Proteſtant clergy ejected; all the 
forms and rites of the Popiſh worſhip were re-eſtabliſhed ; 
the nation was ſolemnly abſolyed from the guilt which it 
had contracted during the period of its apoſtacy, and was 
publickly reconciled to the church of Rome, by cardinal 
Pole, who, immediately. after the Queen's marriage was 
permitted to continue his journey to England, and to ex- 

t erciſe 
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Boox XI. exciſe. his legantine functions with the moſt ample power. Not 
ee fatified wich haying orerturned the Proteſtant church, and 
hs: having. eſtabliſhed her own fyſtem on its ruins, Mary inſiſted 
that all her ſybjects ſhould conform to the ſame mode of worſhip 
which ſhe preferred ; ſhould profeſs their faith in the ſame creed 
which ſhe had approved; and abjure. every practice or opinion 
that was deemed repugnant to either of them. Powers, altoge- 
ther unknown in the Engliſh conſtitution were veſted in certain 
perſons appointed to take cognizance of hereſy, and they pro- 
ceeded to exerciſe them with more than inquiſitorial ſeverity, 
The proſpect of danger, however, did not intimidate the 
teachers of the. Proteſtant doctrines, b believed that they 
were contending for truths of the utmoſt. conſequence / to the 
happineſs of mankind. They boldly avowed their ſentiments, 
and were condemned to that cruel death which the church of 
: reſerves for its enemies... This ſhocking puniſhment was 

inflicted . r which. the : rancour of falſe zeal alone 
: 'The Who are inferior in humaniry to no 
4 ene and remarkable for the mildnefs of their 
publick executions, beheld, with aſtoniſhment and horror, per- 
dos who had filled the moſt reſpectable ſtations in their church, 
n vl 17 and who were venerable on account of: their age, their piet y ant 
teir Uiteratüre, condemneth t6/ endure torments- to which eve 
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and age, and ſex, confirmed many more in the Proteſtant faith, Book XI. 


than the threats of their enraged perſecutors could freigliten into 
apoſtacy. The buſineſs of ſuch as were entruſted with trying of 
ereticks grew upon them, and appeared to be as endleſs as it 
was odious. The Qucen's ableſt miniſters became ſenſible how 
impolitick as well as dangerous it was to irritate the people by 
the frequent ſpectacle of public executions, which they deteſted 
both as unjuſt and cruel, Even Philip. was ſo thoroughly con- 
vinced of her having run to an exceſs of rigour, that on this 
occaſion he aſſumed a part to which he was little accuſtomed, 


becoming an advocate for moderation and lenity *. 


Burt, notwithſtanding this attempt to ingratiate himſelf with 
the Engliſh, they diſcovered a conſtant jealouſy and diſtruſt of 
all his intentions; and when ſome members who had been 
gained by the court ventured to move in the houſe of Commons 
that the nation ought to aſſiſt the Emperor the Queen's father- 
in law, in his war againſt France, the propofal was rejected 
with general diſſatisfaction. A motion which was made, that 
the parliament ſhould give its conſent that Philip might be pub- 
lickly crowned as the Queen's huſband, met. with ſuch a cold 
reception, that it was inſtantly withdrawn. v. 


Me anwHtiLe, the King of France had obſerved the progreſs 
of the Emperor's negociation in England with much uneaſineſs. 
the great acceſſion of territories as well as reputation which his 


1 Godwin's| Annals of Q. Mary ap. Kennett. v. ii. p. 329. Burnet's hit. 
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enemy would acquire by the marriage of his ſon with the 
Queen of ſuch a powerful kingdom was obvious and formi- 
dable. He eaſily foreſaw that the Engliſh, notwithſtanding all 
their fears and precautions, would be ſoon drawn in to take part 
in the quarrels on the continent, and be compelled to act in ſub- 
ſerviency to the Emperor's ambitious ſchemes. For this reaſon, 
Henry had given it in charge to his ambaſſador at the court 


of London, to employ all his addreſs in order to defeat or re- 


tard the treaty of marriage; and as there was not, at that time, 
any Prince of the blood in France, whom he could propoſe to 
the Queen as a huſband, he inſtructed him to co-operate with 
ſuch of the Engliſh as wiſhed their ſovereign to marry one of 
her own ſubjects. But the Queen's ardour and precipitation, 
in cloſing with the firſt overtures in favour of Philip, having 
rendered all his endeavours ineffectual, Henry was ſo far from 
thinking it prudent to give any aid to the Engliſh malecontents, 
though earneſtly ſollicited by Wyat and their other leaders, 
who tempted him to take them under his protection, by offers 
of great advantage to France, that he commanded his ambaſſa- 
dor to congratulate the Queen in the warmeſt terms upon the 
ſuppreſſion of the inſurrection. 


Bur, notwithſtanding theſe external profeſſions, he dreaded 
ſo much the conſequence of this alliance, which more than 
compenſated for all that the Emperor had loſt in Germany, that 
he determined to carry on his military operations both in the Low- 
Countries, and in Italy, with extraordinary vigour, in order that 
he might compel Charles to accept of an equitable peace, before 
his daughter-in-law could ſurmount the averſion of her ſubjects 
ta a war on the continent, and prevail on them to aſſiſt the 

Emperor 
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Emperor either with money or troops. For this purpole, he 
exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in order to have a numerous 
army early aſſembled on the frontiers of the Netherlands, and 
while one part of it laid waſte the open country of Artois, the 
main body, under the Conſtable Montmorency, advanced towards 
the provinces of Liege and Hainaut by the foreſt of Ardennes. 


Tur campaign was opened with the ſiege of Mariemburgh, 
a town which the Queen of Hungary, the governeſs of the 
Low-Countries, had fortified at great expence; but, being 
deſtitute of a ſufficient garriſon, it ſurrendered in ſix days, 
Henry, elated with this ſucceſs, put himſelf at the head of his 
army, and inveſting Bouvines, took it by aſſault, after a ſhort 
reſiſtance, With equal facility he became maſter, of Dinant; and 
then turning to the left bent his march towards the province of 
Artois. The vaſt ſums which the Emperor had remitted into 
England had fo exhauſted his treaſury, as to regder his prepara- 
tions at this juncture, ſlower and more dilatory than uſual. He had 
no body of troops to make head againſt the French at their firſt 
entrance into his territories; and though he drew together all 
the forces in the country, in the urmoſt hurry, and gave the 


command of them Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, they were in 


no condition to face an enemy ſo far ſuperior in number. The 
Prince of Savoy, however, by his activity and good conduct, 
made up for his want of troops. By watching all the motions of 
the French at a diſtance, and by chuſing his own poſts with ſuch 
ſkill as put it out of their power either to form any ſiege of 
conſequence or to attack him, he obliged them to fall back for 
want of ſubſiſtence towards their own frontiers, after having burnt 
all the open towns, and having pluadered the country through 
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The progreſs 


of his arms. 
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which they marched with a cruelty and licence more becom-. 


ing a body of * troops than a royal army led 115 a great 


TR 


__ Henry, that he might not diſmiſs his army without at- 
tempting ſome conqueſt adequate to the vaſt preparations, as 


well as ſanguine hopes with which he had opened the campaign, 
inveſted Renti, a place deemed in that age of great impor ance, 
as; by its ſituation on the confines of Artois and the Boulonnais, 


it . the former province, and protected the parties which 


made incurſions into the latter. The town, which was ſtrongly 
fortified and provided with a numerous garriſon, made a gal- 


lant defence; © but Being warmly preſſed by a powerful anny, 


it inſt ot have yielded. The Emperor, who at that rife 


enjoyed a ſhort” interval of caſe from the gout, was ſo ſollieitous 
to fave it, that, although he could bear no other motion but 
that of a litter, he inſtantly put himſelf at the head of his 
* amy, Which krlving received ſeveral reinforcements was now 
ſtrong enough to approach the enemy. The French were eager 
to decide by a battle, what ſhould” be the fate of Renti, and ex- 
pected it from the Emperor's arrival in his camp; but Charles 
ayoided it with great induſtry, and as he had nothing in view 
but to ſave the town, he(hbpedl to acconipliſh what without ex- 
poſing himſelf to the er of ſuch” a dangerous and 


. event. | 


TN tee all his precautions, ' diſpute, about a 
poſt which both armies endtavoured to ſeize, ' brought "bn" an 


engagement which proved almoſt general. 


The Duke of Guiſe, 


h, commanded the wing of the French which ſtood the 


H. 


brunt 


w 
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brunt of the combat, diſplayed valour and conduct worthy of 
the defender of Metzy the Imperialiſts after an obſtinate 
ſtruggle were repulſed; the French remained maſters of the 
poſt in diſpute, and if the Conſtable, either from his natural 
caution and ſlowneſs, or from / unwillingneſs to ſupport a rival 
whoni he hated, had not delayed bringing up the main body to 
ſecond the impreſſion which Guiſe had made, the rout of the 
enemy muſt have been complete. The Emperor, notwithſtand- 
ing the loſs which he | hat ſuſtained, continued in the ſame camp; 


and the French, being ſtraitened for proviſions, and finding it 


impoſſible to catry on the ſiege in the face of an hoſtile army, 
quitted their intrenchments. They retired openly, courting the 
enemy to approach, rather than ſhunning an engagement. 

nonilud = tin wt vi a 

Bur Charles, having gained his end, ſuffered them to march 
off unmoleſted. As foon as his troops entered their own 
country, Henry threw garriſons into the frontier towns, and 
diſmiſſed the reſt of the army. This encouraged the Imperia- 
lifts: to pufh forward with a confiderable body of troops into 


Picardy, and by laying waſte the country with fire and fword, 


they endeavoured to revenge themſelves for the ravages which 
the French had committed in Hainault and Artois a. But as they 
were not able to reduce any place of importance, they gained 


nothing more than the enemy had done by this cruel, 1 


nne, 


dee the arms of — were ſtill more unſucceſs- 
ful in Italy. The footing; which the French had acquired in Siena 
oocalaged much uncalinels . Caſing, di Medici the neſt ſaga- 


a 


— 
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© cious/ and enterprizing of all the Italian Princes. He dreaded 
the neighbourhood: of a powerful people, to whom all who 


favoured the ancient republican government in Florence would 
have recourſe, as to their natural protectors againſt that abſo- 
lute authority which the Emperor had enabled him to uſurp; 
he knew how) odious he was to the French, on account of his 
attachment to the Imperial party; and he foreſaw that if they 
were permitted to gather ſtrength in Siena, Tuſcany would ſoon 
feel the effects of their reſentment. For theſe reaſons, he wiſh- 
edi with the utmaſt ſollicitude for the expulſion of the French 
out of the Sieneſe, before they had time to /eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves throughly in the country, or to receive ſuch reinforce- 
ments from France as would render it dangerous to attack 
them. As this, however, was properly the Emperor's buſineſs 


Wo Was called by qhis intereſt as well as honour to. diſlodge theſe 
8 formidable intruders into the heart os his dominions, Coſmo - 
laboured to throw the whole burden of the enterprize on him; 


He negociates 
with the Em- 
peror. 


and on that accqunt had given no aſſiſtance, during the former 
campaign, but by advancing ee money towards 
— IIgS D gain Abe ene 


aig; gu ονι 16 Dargun o Dñʒz uU 


Bijrcas'thie defence of the e ed, all r 
peroris attention, and his rerrittanees imo England?" had 
drainsc Riss treuſury; it was obvious that his operations in Italy 
would be extremely feeble; and Coſtnd phil perceiving that“ if 


he himſelf did not take part openly in the war, and act with 
. +, vigburg#the French would ſcarce" meet with any) annoyance. As 
— — his veſolutiot l Heceary'? aid unavoidable; | 


his nekt! care wW 94 eKec uteri Juen à anner, that he night 
derive from it ſome other advantage, belide that of driving the 
45d .daid .nn/. ista 5% od}. nun“ Frencl 
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French out of his neighbourhood. With this view, he diſpatched an 
envoy to Charles, and offered to declare war againſt France, and 
to reduce Siena at his own charges, on condition that he ſhould 
be repaid whatever he ſhould expend in the enterprize, and be 
permitted to retain all his conqueſts until his demands were 
fully ſatisfied. Charles to whom, at this juncture, the war 
againſt Siena was an intolerable burden, and who had neither 
expedient nor refource that could enable him to carry. it on with 
proper vigour, cloſed gladly with this overture; and Coſmo, 
well acquainted with the low ſtate of the Imperial finances, 
flattered himſelf that the Emperor finding it impoſſible to re- 
imburſe him, would ſuffer him to keep quiet poſſeſſion of what- 
ever places he ſhould conquers.. 


FuLL of theſe hopes, he made great preparations for war, and 
as the French King had turned the ſtrength of his arms againſt 
the Netherlands, he did not diſpair of aſſembling ſuch a body 
of men as would prove more than a ſufficient match for any force 
which he could bring into the field in Italy, He endeavoured to 
obtain aſſiſtance from the Pope, or at leaſt to ſecure his remain- 
ing neutral, by giving one of his daughters to that Pontiff's 
nephew. He attempted to detach the Duke of Orſini, whoſe 
family had been long attached to the French party, from his 
ancient confederates, by beſtowing on him another of his daugh- 
ters; and what was of greater conſequence than either of theſe, 
he engaged John James Medecino, Marquis of Marignano, to 
take the command of his army d. This officer, from a very low 
« Adriani Iſtoria de ſuoi tempi, vol. i. 662. 


b Adriani Iſtoria, vol. i. p. 663. 
condition 
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alu in life, had raiſed himſell, through all the ranks of 


ſervice, to high command, and had diſplayed talents and ac- 


quired reputation in war, Which entitled him to be placed on a 
level with the greateſt generals of that martial age. Having 


attained a ſtation of eminence ſo diſpraportionate to his birth, 
he laboured with a fond ſollicitude to conceal his original obſcu- 
rity, by giving out that he was deſcended of the family of Me- 


diei, to which honaur the | caſual; reſemblance of his name was 


his only! pretenſion. Caſmo, happy that he could gratify him 

at. ſuch an eaſy rate, flattered his vanity in this point, acknow- 
ledged him as a relation, and permitted him to aſſume the arms 
of his family: Medecino, eager to ſerve the head af that family 
of which he now conſidered himſelf as a branch, applied witli 
wonderful zeal and aſſiduity to raiſe troops; and as during his 
long ſexvice,. he had acquired great credit with the leaders of 
thoſe _ mercenary, bands which formed” the ſtrength of Italian 
armics, he e * . eminent of them te to n r 
Randard, | | gs 


— 


Te oppoſe this able ay and the + fimraidable army which 
he had affembled, the King of Frahee made choice of Peter 
Strorzi, a Florentine noblemàn, ho had! Teſiced long in France, 
as an exile, and WhO had riſen by his merit to high reputation and 
command in the army, He was the ſon of Philip Strozzi,. who, 
in the Fear one thouſand five hundred and thirty- ſeven had con- 


Hine . cafred with ſuck” Atdour in the attempt to expel the family of 


Medjei”/out of Flbrence, and to re-eſtabliſh the ancient republi- 
can form of government; and who had periſhed in the under 
taking. The ſon inherited the implacable averſion, to the Me- 
dici, as well as the ſame enthuſiaſticl ca for the liberty of. Flo- 
rence which had animated his father, whoſe death he was impa- 

tient 
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tient to revenge. Henry flattered himſelf that his army would 
make rapid progreſs under a general whoſe zeal to promote his 
intereſt was rouſed and ſeconded by ſuch powerful paſſions; eſpe- 
cially as he had allotted him, for the ſcene of action, his native 
country, in which he had many powerful partizans ready to 
facilitate all his operations. 


Bur how ſpecious ſoever the motives might appear which 
induced Henry to make this choice, it proved fatal to the intereſts 
of France in Italy. Coſmo, as ſoon as he heard that the mortal 
enemy of his family was appointed to take the command in 
Tuſcany, concluded that the King of France aimed at ſome- 
thing more than the protection of the Sieneſe, and ſaw the 
neceſſity cf making extraordinary efforts, not merely to reduce 
Siena, but to fave himſelf from deſtruction, At the ſame 
time, the Cardinal of Ferrara, who had the entire direction of 
the French affairs in Italy, conſidered Strozzi as a formidable 
rival in power, and in order to prevent him from acquiring any 
increaſe of authority from ſucceſs, he was extremely remiſs in 
ſupplying him either with money to pay his troops, or with 
proviſions to ſupport them. Strozzi himſelf, blinded by his 
reſentment againſt the Medici, puſhed on his operations with the 


impetuoſity of revenge, rather than with the caution and pru- 


dence becoming a great general, 


Ar firſt, however, he attacked ſeveral towns in the territories 
of Florence with ſuch vigour as obliged Medecino, in order to 
check his progreſs, to withdraw the greater part of his army 
from Siena, which he had inveſted before Strozzi's arrival in Italy. 


c Pecci Memorie di Siena, vol, iv. p. 103, &c. 
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Book XI, As Coſmo ſuſtained the whole burden of military operations, 
EIS, the expence of which muſt ſoon have exhauſted his revenues; as: 
\.: neither the viceroy of Naples nor governor of Milan were in con- 
dition to afford him any effectual aid; and as the troops which 
Medecino had left in the camp before Siena could attempt nothing 
againſt it during his abſence ; it was Strozzi's buſineſs to have 
protracted the war, and to have transferred the ſeat of it into the 
_ territories of Florence; but the hope of ruining his enemy by 
one decifive blow, precipitated him into a general engagement. 
Aug. 3. not far from Marciano. The armies were nearly equal in num- 
| ber ; but a body of Italian cavalry in which Strozzi placed great 
In which the confidence, having fled either through the treachery or cowar- 
French are. dice of the officers who commanded it, without making any, 
refiſtance, the infantry remained” expoſed: to the attacks of all 
Medecino's troops. Encouraged, however, by Strozzi's pre- 
ſence and' example, who after receiving a dangerous wound 
in endeavouring to -rally the cavalry, placed himſelf at the. 
head of the infantry, and manifeſted an admirable preſence 
of mind, as well as extraordinary valour, they ſtood. their ground 
with great firmneſs, and repulſed ſuch of the enemy as ventured. / 
to approach them, But theſe gallant troops being ſurrounded at 
laſt on every ſide, and torn in pieces by a battery of cannon 
which Medecino brought to bear upon them, the Florentine 
cavalry broke in on their flanks, and a general rout enſued. 
Strozzi, faint with the loſs of blood, and deeply affected 
with the fatal conſequences of his own raſhneſs, found the 
utmoſt difficulty in making his eſcape with a handful of men 4. 


4 Pecci Memorie della Sidna,. vol. iv. p. 757 
 Mepecino- 
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Mzpecino returned immediately to the Siege of Siena with 
his victorious troops, and as Strozzi could not, after the utmoſt 
efforts of activity, collect as many men as to form the appear- 
ance of a regular army, he had leiſure to carry on his approaches 
againſt the town without moleſtation. But the Sieneſe, inſtead 
of ſinking into diſpair upon this cruel diſappointment of their 
only hope of obtaining relief, prepared to defend themſelves to 
the utmoſt extremity, with that undaunted fortitude, which the 
love of liberty alone can inſpire, This generous reſolution 
was warmly ſeconded by Monluc, who commanded the French 
garriſon in the town. The active and enterprizing courage 
which he had diſplayed on many occaſions had procured him 
this command; and as he had ambition which aſpired at the 
higheſt military dignities, without any pretenſions to attain them 
but what he could derive from merit, he determined to diſtin- 
guiſh his defence of Siena by extraordinary efforts of valour 
and perſeverance. For this purpoſe, he, with unwearied induſtry, 
repaired and ftrengthened the fortifications ; he trained the citi- 
zens to the uſe of arms, and accuſtomed them to go through the 
farigues and dangers of ſervice in common with the ſoldiers ; 
and as the enemy were extremely ſtrict in guarding all the 
avenues to the city, he huſbanded the proviſims in the maga- 
zines with the moſt parſimonious ceconomy, and preyailed on 
the ſoldiers as well as the citizens to reſtrict themſelves to a very 


moderate daily allowance for their ſubſiſtence. Medecino, 


though his army was not numerous enough to ſtorm the town 
by open force, ventured twice to aſſault it by ſurprize, but he 
was received each time with ſo much ſpirit, and repulſed with 
ſich loſs, as diſcouraged him from repeating the attempt, and 
deft him no hopes of reducing the town but by famine. 
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Pook XI, Wir this view, he ſortified his own camp with great care, 
by "gy occupied all the poſts of ſtrength round, the place, and having 
Medicino, entirely cut off the befieged from any communication with the 
mo ebay adjacent country, he waited patiently until neceſſity ſhould com- 
blockade. © pel them to open their gates. But the enthuſiaſtic zeal of the 
1. - ” citizens for liberty, made them deſpiſe the inconveniencies 
\* 1... occafioned by a ſcarcity of proviſions, and even ſupported them 

| mda long under all the miſeries of famine ; Monluc by his example 
and exhortations taught his ſoldiers to vie with them in, patience 
and-abſtinence ; and it was not until they had withſtood a ſiege 
of ten months, until they had eaten up all the horſes, dogs, and 
other animals in the place, and were reduced almoſt | to their, laſt 
morſel of bread, that they propoſed a capitulation. Even then they 
demanded bonourable terms; and as Coſmo, though no. ſtranger. 
to the extremity of their condition, was afraid that deſpair 
raight prompt them to venture upon ſome. wild enterprize, he 
immediately granted | them conditions more A than they 
n ee | . 


1555. 


4peil _ "Tas capitulatian was 3 in the 8 names wid en- 
1 gaged to take the republiek of Siena under the, protection of 
famine ts the Empire; he promiſed. to maintain. the ancient liberties of 
copitulate, the city, to allow the. magiſtrates the full exerciſe of their 
former aftthority, to ſecure the citizens in the undiſturbed 
poſſeſſion of their privileges and property, he granted an. ample | 
and unlimited pardon, to all who had born, arms againſt him; 

he reſerved to himſelf the right of placing a garriſon in the 

town, but engaged not to rebuild the citadel without the con- 
| ſept of the citizens. Monluc and his, A were . 

do march out vich all the honows of war. 
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Metro obſerved: the articles of capitulation, ſo far as de- 
pended on him with great exatneſs. No violence or inſult 
whatfoever was: offered to the inhabirants, and the French garri- 
fon was received with all the reſpect due to their ſpitit and 
- bravery. Bat many of the citizens ſuſpecting from the extra- 
ordinary facility with which they had obtained ſuch favourable 
conditions, that the Emperor, as well as Cofmo, would take the 


firft opportunity of violating them, and diſdarning to poſſeſs a 
precarious liberty, which. depended. on the will of another, 
abandoned the place of their nativity, and accompanied the 


French to Mont Alcino, Porto Ercole, and other ſmall towns | in 
the territory of the repubhe: | They eſtablihed i in MontE-Alcino and 
the ame model of government ta which they had been accuſ. 
tomed at Siena, and appointing magiftrates with the 5 
tles and juriſdiction, ſolaced  Gerhleves with this —_—_ of 


me ancient liberty. b 


167% 


e fears of the Senete Gcertilg be fate Mane — 


try were not imaginary, or their fuſpicion of the Emperor and. 
Coſmo ift-founded ; for no ſooner had the Imperial troops taken 
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poſſeſſion of the town, than Coſmo, without regarding the ar- b 


ticles of capitulation, not only difplaced the magiſtrates who. 


were im office, and nominated new ones devoted to his intereſt, 
but commanded all the citizens to deliver up their arms to per- 
ſons whom he appointed to receive them, They ſubmitted to 
the former from neceſſſty, though' with. all the reluctance 2 
regret which men accuſtomed to liberty feel, in  abeying the 

firſt commands of a maſter. They did not yield the lame 
tame obedience to the latter; and many perſons of diſtinction, 


rather than degrade themfelves, by furrendering their arms, 
+ 2. 01 1, 689K 2 f ; 
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Book XI. from the rank of freemen to the condition of ſlaves, fled to 
: 5 3 their countrymen at Monté-Alcino, and choſe to endure all 
— the hardſhips, and encounter all the dangers which they had 

ay reaſon to expect in that new n — had fixed on 
ſeat of their republick. | g 


Coſmo at- Cossio, not reckoning, bimſelk ſecure, while ſach ounbers of 
ks hole implacable and deſperate, enemies were ſettled in his neighbour- 
cited. hood, and retained any degree of power, ſollicited Medecino to 
attack them in their different places of retreat, before they had 

time to recruit their ſtrength and ſpirits, after the many calami- 

3 8 had ſuffered. He prevailed on him, though his 
pay: 11 - Army. was much weakened by hard duty during the ſiege of 
Siena, to inveſt Porto Ercole; and the fortifications being both 

| light and incomplete, the beſieged were ſoon «compelled to apen 
their pates. An unexpected order which Medecino received 
from the Emperor to detach the greater part of his troops into 


5 Piedmont, prevented farther, operations, and permitted the 


61 71 1 If 


7 53, Hieneſe exiles to reſide for ſome time undiſturbed in Mont6- 
-ois Ae. But their 2 countrymen who remained at 


Juae 13. 


| his fon kj" the inveſtiture of that city. aud all its ; dependen- , 


ces, and Fi rancis de Toledo, in_ the name of their new maſter, 
proceeded to ſettle the civil and military government, treated 
them” like a conquered people, and, ſubjected them to the Spa- 
vid yoke, without paying. 700 n whatever to, their privi-, 
leges. F "eſtabliſhed forms of iy e, | 18 


(897 54 n ö 6 LILIES 
2 Sleid. 61). Thuan. lib. xv. 36 537. Jon cee rer. pre- 


cipuarum ab anno 1550 a ad 1561 ap Freherum, vol. iii, p. 364. Pecti Mem- 
morie dell a Siena, i iv, 164, Ke. 
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Tur Imperial army in Piedmont had been fo feeble, for 
ſome time, and its commanders ſo inactive that the Emperor, 
in order to give vigor to his operations in that quarter, found 
it neceſſary not only to call off Medecino's troops from Tuſ- 
cany while in the career of conqueſt, but to-employ in Pied- 
mont a general of ſuch reputation and abilites, as might 
counterbalance the great military talents of the Marechal 
Briſſac, who was at the head of the. French forces in that 
country. 


He pitched. on the Duke of Alva for that purpoſe; but 
it was as much the effect of a court intrigue, as of his opinion 
of. the Duke's merit, which led him to this choice. Alva 
had long attended Philip with the utmoſt aſſiduity, and had 
_ endeavoured to work himſelf into his confidence by all the in- 
ſinuating arts of which his haughty and inflexible nature was- 
capable.. As he. nearly reſembled that Prince. in many features 
of his character, he began to gain much of his good · will. Ruy 
Gomez de Silva, Philip's favourite, who dreaded the progreſs 
which this formidable rival made in his maſter's affections, had 
the addreſs to prevail with the Emperor to name Alva to this 
command. The Duke, though ſenſible that he owed this diſtinc- 
tion to the malicious arts of an enemy, who had no other aim 
than to remove him. at a diſtance from court, was of ſuch punc- 
tilious honour, that he would not decline a command that ap- 
peared dangerous and difficult, but, at the fame time, 66 
haughty that he would not accept of it but on his own terms, 
inſiſting on being appointed the Emperor's Vicar General in 
Italy, with the ſupreme military command in all the Imperial 
and Spaniſh territories in that country. Charles granted all his 
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His opera- 
tions there 
inconſider- 


able. 
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In 8 ite operations, IS were neither proportioned to 
his former reputation and the extenſive powers with Which he 
was inveſted, nor did they come up to the Emperor's expecta- 
tions. Briſſac had under his command an army which, though 
inferior in number to the Imperialiſts, was compoſed of choſen 
troops, which having grown old in ſervice in that country, 
where every town was fortified. and every caſtle capable of 
being defended, were perfectly acquainted with the manner of 


c carrying on war there. By their valour, and his own good con- 


a bs duct, Briſſae not only defeated all the attempts of the Imperia- 
-*: lifts; but added new conqueſts to the territories of which he was 


A conſpiracy 


to betray 


Metz to the 


Imperialiſts. 


formerly | maſter. Alva, after having boaſted with his uſual 
arrogance, that he would drive the French out of Piedmont in 
a few weeks, was obliged to retire into winter quarters, with the 
ignominy of being unable to preſerve entire that part of the 


| N E the 4 had e Kept Poſfenon - 3 


As the operations of this campaign in Piedmont were indeci- 
ſive, thoſe in the Netherlands were inconſiderable, neither the 
Emperor nor King of France being able to bring into the field - 
an army ſtrong enough to undertake any enterprize of moment. 
But what Charles wanted in force, he endeavoured to ſupply by. 
a bold ſtratagem, the ſucceſs of what would have been equal to 
that of the moſt vjgorous campaign. During the ſiege of Metz, 
Leonard Father Guardian of a convent of Franciſcans i in that 
city had, by his attachment to the French intereſt, inknuated _ 


f Thuan. lib. xv. 529. Guichenon Hiſt. de Savoye, tom. i. 670. 
| himſelf 
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himſelf far into the eſteem and favour of the Duke of Guiſe. Be- 
ing a man of an active and intriguing ſpirit, he had been extremely 
_ uſeful both in animating the inhabitants to ſuſtain with patience 
all the hardſhips of the ſiege, and in procuring intelligence of 
the enemies deſigns and motions. The merit of theſe impor- 
tant ſervices, together with the warm recommendations of the 
Duke of Guiſe, ſecured him ſuch high confidence with Vielleville, 
who was appointed governor of Metz, when Guiſe left the town, 
that he was permitted to converſe or correſpond with whatever 
perſons he choſe, and nothing that he did created any ſuſpicion. 
This monk, from the levity natural to bold and projecting ad- 
venturers ; or from reſentment againſt the French, who had not 
| beſtowed on him ſuch rewards as he thought due to his own 
merit; or tempted, by the unlimited confidence which was 
placed in him, to imagine that he might earty on and accompliſh 
any ſcheme wich perfect ſecurity ; formed a deſign of betray- 
ing Metz to the Impetialiſts. | 


H communicated his intention to the Queen-dowager of 
Hungary, Who governed the Low- Countries in name of her 
brother. She approving without any ſcruple, an act of trea- 
chery, from which the Emperor might derive ſuch ſignal ad- 
vantage, aſſiſted the Father Guardian in concerting the moſt pro- 
per plan for enſuring its ſucceſs. They agreed that the Father 
Guardian fhould endeavourto gain the monks of bus convent to 


the convent a certain number of choſen ſoldiers, diſguiſed in the 
habit of ftiars; that when every thing wus rip2 for execution, 
the «pbverner "of Thionville ſhould march towards Metz in the 
night with a conſiderable body of troops, and attempt to 
Vol. III. S-L ſcale 
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Book XI. ſcale. the ramparts /; that while the garriſon was employed in 
reſiſting the aſſailants, the monks ſhould ſet fire to the town in 
different places; that the ſoldiers who lay concealed ſhould fally 
out of the convent, and attack, thole who defended the ramparts 
in the rear. Amidſt the uuiverſal terror and confuſion, which 


events ſo unexpected would occaſion, it was not doubted but 


<a. 


that the Imperialiſts ' might become maſters, of the town, As a 


recompence for this ſervice the Father Guardian ſtipulated that 


he ſhould be appointed biſhop of Metz, and ample, rewards were 
. promiſed to ſuch of his monks. as ſhould . N active in c- 
e with ria | | 


Tre Father Guardian 1 what he had undertaken 


to perform with great ſecrecy and diſpatch. By his authority 
and arguments as well as by the proſpect of wealth or ho- 
- nonrs which he ſet before his monks, he prevailed on all of 


them to enter into the conſpiracy. He introduced into the con- 
vent, as many ſoldiers as were thought ſufficient, without being 


ſuſpected. The governor of Thionville, appriſed in due time 
of the deſign, had aſſembled a proper number of troops for exe- 
- cuting it; and the moment approached, which probably would 


have wreted fem Henry the Ree RO > 


B; diſcovered 


e 


Wb e ee ther e tor 


ſtriking the blow, Vielleville, an able and vigilant officer, re- 
ceived information from a ſpy whom he entertained at Thion- 
ville, that certain Franciſcan friars reſorted frequently thither, and 
were admitted to many private conferences with the governor, who 
vas carrying on preparations for ſome military enterprize with 
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great diſpatch, but with a moſt myſterious ſecrecy. This was Book XI. 


ſufficient to awaken Vielleville's ſuſpicions. Without cummu- 
nicating theſe to any perſon, he inſtantly viſited the convent of 
Franciſcans ; detected the ſoldiers who were concealed there; 
and forced them to diſcover as much as they knew concerning 
the nature of the enterprize. The Father Guardian, who had 
gone to Thionville that he might put the laſt hand to his ma- 
chinations, was ſeized at the gate as he returned ; and he, in 
order to ſave himſelf from the rack, revealed all the circum- 
ſtances of the conſpiracy. 


ViELLEVILLE not ſatisfied with having ſeized the traitors, 
and having fruſtrated their ſchems, was ſollicitous to take ad- 
vantage of the diſcoveries which he had made, ſo as to be 
revenged on the Imperialiſts. For this purpoſe he marched out 
with the beſt troops in his garriſon, and placing theſe in ambuſh 
near the road, by which the Father Guardian had informed him 


that the governor of Thionville would approach Metz, he fell 


upon the Imperialiſts with great fury, as they advanced in per- 
fe& ſecurity, without ſuſpecting any danger to be near. Con- 
founded at this ſudden attack, by an enemy whom they expect- 
ed to ſurprize, . they made little reſiſtance ; and a great part of 
the troops employed in this ſervice, among which were many 
perſons of diſtinction, was killed or taken priſoners. Before 
next morning, Vielleville returned to Metz in triumph. 


Con uym=>mnsd 
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No reſolution was taken for ſome time concerning the fate of The conſpita- 
tors puniſhed. 


the Father Guardian and his monks, the farmers and conductors 
of this dangerous conſpiracy. Regard for the honour of a body 
ſo numerous and reſpectable as the Franciſcans, and unwilling- 
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Book XI. neſs to afford a ſubject of triumph to the enemies of the Romiſh 
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church by their diſgrace, ſeem to have occaſioned this delay. 


But at length, the neceſſity of inflicting exemplary puniſhment 


upon them, in order to deter others from venturing-to commit- 
the ſame erime, became ſo evident, that orders were iſſued to 


proceed to their trial. Their guilt was made apparent by the 


cleareſt evidence; and ſentence of death was paſſed upon the 


Father Guardian together with twenty monks. On the even- 
ing previous to the day fixed for their execution, the jailor 
took them out of the dungeons in which they had hitherto been 
confined ſeparately, and ſhut them all up in one great room, 


«that they might confeſs their fins one to another, and join to- 


gether in preparing for a future ſtate. But as ſoon as they were 
left alone, inſtead of employing themſelves in the religious ex- 
erciſes ſuitable to their condition, they began to reproach the 
Father Guardian, and four of the ſenior monks, who had been 
moſt active in ſeducing them, for their inordinate ambition, 


which had brought ſuch miſery on them, and fuch diſgrace 


upon their order, From reproaches they proceeded to curſes and 
execrations, and at laſt, in a frenzy of rage and deſpair, they fell 
upon them with ſuch violence, that they murdered the Father 
Guardian on the ſpot, and fo diſabled the other four, that it 
became neceſſary to carry them next morning in a cart, together 
with the dead body of the Father Guardian to the place of exe- 
cution. Six of the youngeſt were pardoned, the reſt ſuffered 


the puniſhment which their crime merited s. 


8 Thuan. lib, xv. p. 522. Belcar. Com. Rer. Gal. 866. Memoirs du 
Marech. Vielleville, par M. Charloix, tom. iii. p. 2 49, &c. p. 347. Par. 1757. 
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Tuouon both parties, exhauſted by the length of the war, 
carried it on in this languiſhing manner, neither of chem ſhewed 
any diſpoſition to liſten to overtures of peace. Cardinal Pole 
indeed laboured with all the zeal becoming his piety and huma- 
nity, to re-eſtabliſh concord among the Princes of Chriſtendom. 
He had not only perſuaded his miſtreſs, the Queen of England, 
to enter warmly, into his ſentiments and to offer her mediation 
to the contending powers, but had prevailed both on the Em- 
peror and King of France to ſend their plenipotentiaries to a 
village between Gravelines and Ardres He himſelf, together 
with Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter repaired thither in order to 
preſide as mediators in the conferences, which were to be held 
for adjuſting all the points in difference. But though both the 
monarchs committed this negotiation to thoſe miniſters, in whom 
they placed the greateſt confidence, it. was ſoon evident that they 
came together with no ſincere deſire of accommodation. Each 
propoſed articles ſo extravagant that they could have no hopes 
of their being accepted. Pole, after exerting, in vain, all his 
zeal, addreſs and invention, in order to. perſuade them to re- 
linguiſh ſuch extravagant demands, and to conſent to the ſub- 
ſtitution of moxe equal conditions. became ſenſible of the folly 
of waſting time, in attempting to reconcile thoſe, whom their 
obſtinacy rendered irreconcilable, broke off the conferrence, and 


returned into England b:. 


DuRING theſe tranſactions in other parts of Europe, Germany 
enjoyed ſuch profound: tranquillity, as afforded the diet full lei- 
ſure to deliberate, and to eſtabliſh proper regulations concerning a 


» Thuan, lib. xv. p. 523. Mem. de Ribier, tom. ij. p. 613. 
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- . point of che greateſt conſequence to the internal peace of the 


Empire. By the treaty of Paſſau in one thouſand five hundred 


and fifty-two, it had been referred to the next diet of the Em- 


pire to confirm and perfect the plan of religious pacification, 


Which was there agreed upon. The terror and confuſion with 


Diet held at 
Augſburg, 
. 
nand's er 
in it. 0 


which the violent commotions excited by Albert of Branden- 
burg had filled the Empire, as well as the conſtant attention 
which Ferdinand was obliged to give to the affairs of Hungary, 
had hitherto prevented the holding a diet, though it had been 
ſummoned, ſoon after the concluſion * the Oy, to meet at 


Ong 


Bur as a det was now neceſſary on many accounts, Ferdi- 
nand about the beginning of this year had repaired to Augſburg. 
Though few of the Princes were preſent either in perſon or by 


1 their deputies, he opened the affembly by a ſpeech, in which he 


propoſed the termination of the diſſentions, to which the new 
tenets and controverſies with regard to religion had given riſe, not 
only as the firſt and great buſineſs of the diet, but as the point which 
borh the Emperor and he had moft at heart. He repreſented the 


innumerable obſtacles which the Emperor had to ſurmount be- 


fore he could procure the convocation of a general council, as well 
as the fatal accidents which had for ſome time retarded, and had 


at laſt ſuſpended the conſultations of that aſſembly. He obſerved 
that experience had already taught them how vain it was to 
expect any -remedy for -evils, which demanded immediate re- 


dteſs, from a general council, the aſſembling of which would 


eicher be prevented, or its deliberations be interrupted by the 
diſſentions and hoſtilities of the Princes of Chriſtendom; That 
2 national council in Germany, which, as ſome imagined, might 
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de called with greater eaſe, and deliberate with more perfect Book NI. 
. fecuaity, was an aſſembly of an unprecedented nature, the juriſ- 
diction of which was uncertain in its extent, and the form of its 
proceedings undefined. That in his opinion there, remained but 
one method for - compoſing their unhappy differences, which 
though it had been often tried without ſucceſs, might yet prove 
effectual if it were attempted with a better and more pacific 
ſpirit than had appeared on former occaſions, and that was to 


chuſe a few men of learning, abilites and moderation, who by 
_ diſcuſſing the diſputed, articles in an, amicable conference, might 
explain them in ſuch a manner as to bring the contending parties 


either to unite in ſentiment, or to differ with charity. 


Furs ſpeech being printed in common form, and diſperſed 
over the Empire, revived the fears and jealouſies of the Prote- 
ſtants; Ferdinand, they obſerved with much ſurprize, had not 
once mentioned, in his-addreſs to the diet, the treaty of Paſſau, 


the ſtipulations in which they conſidered as the great ſecurity of 
their religious liberty. The | ſuſpicions to which this gave 


riſe were confirmed by the accounts which they daily received of 


the. extreme. rigor with which Ferdinand treated their Proteſtant 


. brethren in his hereditary dominions, and as it was natural to 
.conſider his actions as the  ſureſt indication of his intentions, 


this diminiſhed their confidence in thoſe pompous profeſſions of 


6 moderation or of zeal for the re-eſtabliſhment of concord, to 
Which his practice was ſo utterly repugnant. 


Tur e o& the Cardinal Morone, okum en had 


appointed to attend the diet as his nuncio, compleated their con- 


viction, and left them no room to doubt that ſore dangerous 


machination was forming againſt the peace or ſafety of the Pro- 


teſtant 
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. teſtalt church. Julius tilted with the unexpected return bf 
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tlie Englith' nation from apoſtacy, began to fatter himſelf that 
_the ſpirit of mutiny and revolt having now ſpent its force the 
happy period was come when the church might reſume its an- 
cient authority, and be obeyed by the people with 'the fame 


"tame ſubmiſſion 'as formerly. Füll of theſe hopes, he had ſent 


"Morone to, Augtburg with inſtrüctions to emplby "his 'eld- 
quence in order to excite the Germans to imitate the laudable 
"example 'of the Englih, and his political addreſs in order to 
Jon. any "decree of the diet to the dettiment of the carholick 
ith. As Morone inheri ited from his father, the chancellor of 
Milan, pncomimen talents for negociation'and intrigue, he could 
ſcarce have failed of embarraſſing the meaſures of the Prote- 
ſtants in tlie diet or of defeating whatever they aimed at obtain- 
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himſelf to his apartment, but changed his uſual diet and man- 
ner of life. By perſiſting too long in acting this ridiculous part, 
he contracted à real diſcaſe, of which he died in a few days, 
leaving his infamous minion the Cardinal de Monte to bear his 
name, and to diſgrace the dignity which he had conferred upon 
him. As ſoon as Morone heard of his death, he ſet out abruptly 


from Augſburg, where he had reſided only a few days, that he Rome 


might be preſent at the election of a new Pontiff. 


One cauſe of their ſuſpicions and fears being thus removed, the 
Proteſtants ſoon became ſenſible that their conjectures concerning 
Ferdinand's intentions, how plauſible ſoever, were ill-founded, 
and that he had no thoughts of violating the articles favourable 
to them in the treaty of Paſſau. Charles, from the time that 
Maurice had defeated all his ſchemes in the Empire, and over- 
turned the great ſyſtem of religious and civil deſpotiſm, which 
he had almoſt eſtabliſhed there, gave little attention to the in- 
ternal government of Germany, and permitted his brother to 
purſue whatever meaſures he judged moſt ſalutary and expedient. 
Ferdinand, leſs ambitious and enterprizing than the Emperor, 


inſtead of reſuming a plan, which he, with power and reſources 


ſo far ſuperior, had failed of accompliſhing, endeavoured to 
attach the Princes of the Empire to his family by an adminiſtra- 
tion uniformly moderate and equitable. To this he gave, at pre- 
ſent, particular attention, becauſe his ſituation at this juncture 
rendered it neceſſary to court their favour and ſupport with more 
than uſual aſſiduity. 


i Onuphr. Panvinius de vitis Pontificum, p. 320. Thuan. lib. xv. 517. 
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CHARLES had again reſumed his favourite project of acquir- 
ing the Imperial crown for his ſon Philip, which the ill reception 
it had met with when firſt propoſed had obliged him to inter- 
mit, but had not perſuaded him to relinquiſh, This led him 
warmly to renew his requeſts to his brother that he would ac- 
cept of ſome compenſation for his prior right of ſucceſſion, and 
facrifice that to the grandeur of the houſe of Auſtria, Ferdinand 
who was as little diſpoſed, as formerly, to give ſuch an extraor. 


dinary proof of ſelf-denial, being ſenſible that, in order to de- 


feat this ſcheme, not only the moſt inflexible firmneſs on his 


part, but a vigorous declaration from the Princes of the Empire 
in behalf of his title, were requiſite ; was willing to purchaſe their 


flavour by gratifying them in every point that they deemed intereſt- 


ing or eſſential. 


Gli: ui ende band the Turks, after n Adebar 
great part of his Hungarian territories, were ready to attack the 
provinces ſtill ſubject to his authority with a formidable army, 


* againſt which he could bring no equal force into the field, unleſs 


the diet ſhould grant him immediate and extraordinary aid. For 
this he could not -hope if the internal peace of the Empire were 
not eſtabliſhed on a foundation ſolid in itſelf, and which ſhould 
appear, even to the Proteſtants, ſo ſecure and fo permanent, as 
might not only allow them to engage in a diſtant war with ſafety, 
but encourage them to act 2 


A 8TEP taken by the Proteſtants themſelves, a ſhort time after 
the opening of the diet, rendered him ſtill more cautious of giving 
them any new cauſe of offence. As ſoon as the publication of Fer- 
dinand's ſpeech created the fears and ſuſpicions which have been 
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mentioned, the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburgh, together 
with the Landgrave of Heſſe, met at Naumburgh, and renewing. 
the ancient treaty of confraternity which had long united their 
families, they added to it a new article, by which the contracting 
parties bound themſelves to adhere to the confeſſion of Augſburg, 
and to maintain the doctrine which it contained in their reſpective 
. 


FERDINAND, influenced by all theſe conſiderations, employ- 
ed his utmoſt addreſs in conducting the deliberations of the diet 
ſo as not to excite the jealouſy of a party on whoſe friendſhip 
he depended, and whoſe enmity, as they had not only taken the 
alarm, but had begun to prepare for their defence, he had fo 
much reaſon to dread. The members of the diet readily agreed 
to Ferdinand's propoſal of taking the ſtate of religion into conſi- 
deration, previous to any other buſineſs. But, as ſoon as they 
entered upon it, both parties diſcovered all the zeal and animoſity 
which a ſubject ſo intereſting naturally engenders, and which the 
rancour of controverſy, together with the violence of civil war, 
had inflamed to the higheſt pitch. 


Tux Proteſtants contended that the ſecurity which they 
claimed in conſequence of the treaty of Paſſau ſhould extend, 
without limitation, to all who had hitherto embraced the doc- 
trine of Luther, or who ſhould hereafter embrace it. The 
Catholics, having firſt of all aſſerted the Pope's right as the 
ſupreme and final judge with reſpect to all articles of faith, in- 
liſted that the toleration granted, by the treaty of Faſſau, to 
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Book XI. ſuch as had adopted the new opinions; which, on account 
9 of | the preſent ſituation of the Empire, and for the ſake of 
peade, they were willing to confirm; ſhould not be extended 
either to thoſe cities which had conformed to the Interim, or to 
ſuch 'ecckſiaftics as ſhould for the future apoſtatize from the 
church of Rome. It was no eaſy matter to reconcile ſuch oppo- 
ſite pretenſions, which were ſupported, on each fide, by the 
moſt elaborate arguments, and the greateſt acrimony of expreſ. 
fon, that. the abilities or 26al of theologians long exerciſed in 
| | Uſputation could ſuggeſt. Ferdinand, however, by his addreſs 
And "perſeverance; by ſoſtening ſome things on each fide ; by 
putts a favorable meaning upon others; by repreſenting in- 
ceſfamly the necelfity as well as the advantages of concord; and 
by threathing, on ſothe occaſions, when all other conſiderations 
were diſregarded, to diflolve the diet, ISIS. 

conclafion in which bee eee un 


3232 OE INER to this a receſs was Babel approved of, 
wo wa and publiſhed with the uſual formalities. The following are 
a the chief articles which it contained, That ſuch Princes and 
cities as have declared their approbation of the Confeſſion of 
Augſburg, ſhall be permitted to profeſs the doctrine and ex- 
ec ercife the worſhip 'which it authoriſes without interruption or 
moleſtation from the Emperor, the King of the Romans, or 

any power or perſon whatſoever; That the Proteſtants on their 

part, ſhall give no diſquiet to the Princes and States who ad. 

here to the tenets and rites of the Church of Rome; That, fo, 

the future, no attempt ſhall be made towards eumnissüng we. 

| ligious differences, but by the gentle and pacifick methods of 
_ "a aaa * eccleſiaſtics ſnal 
„ claim 
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claim no ſpiritual juriſdiction in ſuch ſtates as receive the Con- Book XI. 


feſſion of Augſburg; That ſuch as had ſeized the benefices or 
revenues of the church, previous to the treaty of Paſſau, ſhall 
retain poſſeſſion of them, and be liable to no proſecution in the 
Imperial chamber on that account; That the ſupreme civil 
power in every ſtate ſhall have right to eſtabliſh what form of 
doctrine and worſhip it ſhall deem proper, and if any of its 
| ſubjects refuſe to conform to theſe, ſhall permit thera to remove 
with all their effects wherever they pleaſe; That if any prelate 
or eccleſiaſtic ſhall hereafter abandon the Romiſh religion, he 
ſhall inſtantly relinquiſh his dioceſe or benefice, and it ſhall be 
lawful for thoſe in whom the right of nomination is veſted, to 


1555+ 


proceed immediately to an election, as if the pflice' were vacant = 


by death or tranſlation, r of undoubted 
attachment to the ancient ſyſtem l. 


Such are the capital articles in this famous Receſs, which is 
the baſis of religious peace in Germany, and the bond of union 
among its various ſtates, the ſentiments of which are ſo extremely 
different with reſpect to points the moſt intereſting and impor- 
tant. In our age and nation, to which the Idea of Toleration is 
familiar, and its beneficial effects well. known, it may feem 
ſtrange that a method of 'terminating their diſſentions, fo ſuit- 
able to the mild and charitable ſpirit of the Chriſtian religion, 
did not ſooner occur to the contending parties. But an expe- 
dient, which, how ſalutary ſoever it might be, was repugnant 
to the ſentiments and practice of Chriſtians during many ages, 
did not lie obvious to diſcovery. Among the ancient heathens, 
all whoſe deities were local and tutelary, diverſity of ſentiment 


1 Sleid. 620. F. Paul, 368. Pallay, P. 11. 161. ; 
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Book XI. concerning the object or rites of religious worſhip ſeems to have 


been -no ſource of animoſity, becauſe the acknowledging vene- 
ration to be due to any one God, did not imply denial of the 


exiſtence or the power of any other God; nor were the modes 


and rites of worſhip eſtabliſhed in one country incompatible with 
thoſe which other nations approved of and obſerved. Thus the 


errors in their ſyſtem of theology were of ſuch a nature as to be 
productive of concord, and notwithſtanding the amazing number 


of their deities, as well as the infinite variety of their ceremonies, 
a ſociable and tolerating — 1 * 


eee 


1 e Seppens 
Being to/ be the ſole object of religious veneration, preſcribed the 
form of worſhip moſt acceptable to him, whoever admitted the 


truth it held, of conſequence ſaw every other mode of religion to be 


abſurd and impious. Hence the zeal of the firſt converts to the 


| Chiſtian faith in propagating its doctrines, and the ardour with 


which they laboured to overturn every other form of worſhip. 
They employed, however, for this purpoſe no methods but ſuch 
as ſuited the nature of religion. By the force of powerful argu- 
ments, they convinced the underſtandings of men; by the 
charms of ſuperior virtue, they allured and captivated their 
hearts. At length the civil power declared in favour of Chriſ- 
tianity, and though numbers, imitating the example of their 
ſuperiors, crouded into the; church, many: ſtill adhered to their 
ancient ſuperſtitions, Enraged at their obſtinacy, the miniſters 
of religion, whoſe zeal was ſtill unabated, though their ſanctity 
and virtue were much diminiſhed, ' forgot ſo far the nature of 


have 
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unhappy men, and as they could not perſuade, they tried to com- 
pel them to believe. | 


AT the ſame time, controverſies concerning articles of faith 
multiplied, from various cauſes, among Chriſtians themſelves, 
and the fame unhallowed weapons which had firſt been uſed 
againſt the enemies of their religion, were turned againſt each 
other, Every zealous diſputant endeavoured to intereſt the 
civil magiſtrate in his cauſe, and each in his turn employed the 
ſecular arm to cruſh or to exterminate his oppenents. Not long 
after, the biſhops of Rome put in their claim to infallibility in 
explaining articles of faith, and deciding points in contro. 
verſy, and bold as the pretenſion was, they, by their artifices 
and perſeverance, impoſed on the credulity of. mankind, and 
brought them to recognize it. To doubt or to deny any doc- 
trine to which theſe unerring inſtructors had given the ſanction 
of their approbation, was held to be not only a reſiſting of truth, 
but an act of rebellion againſt their ſacred authority; and the ſe- 
cular power, of which by various arts they had acquired the abſo- 
lute direction, was inſtantly employed to avenge both. 


Tavs Europe had been accuſtomed, during many centuries, 
to ſee ſpeculative opinions propagated or defended by force; the 
charity and mutual forbearance which Chriſtianity recommends 
with ſo much warmth were forgotten, the ſacred rights of con- 
ſcience and of private judgment were- unheard of, and not only 
the idea of toleration, but even the word itſelf, in the ſenſe now 
affixed to it, was unknown. A right to extirpate error by force was 
univerſally allowed to be the prerogative of thoſe who poſſeſſed 

the 
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or an acknowledgment that it was not well founded, if they had 


the knowledge of truth; and as each party of "Chiiſtians believed 


chat they had got poſſeſſion of this invaluable attainment, they all 


claimed and exerciſed, as far as they were able, the rights which 
it was ſuppoſed to convey. The Roman catholicks, as their ſyſtem 
reſted on the deciſions of an infallible judge, never doubted that 
truth was on their fade, and openly called on the civil power to 
repel the impious and heretical innovators who had riſen up 
againſt it. The Proteſtants, no leſs confident that their doctrine 


was well founded, required, with equal ardour, the Princes of 


their party to check ſuch as preſumed to impugn or to oppoſe 
it. | Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, Knox, the founders. of the re- 


formed church in their reſpective countries, inflicted, as far as 


they had power and opportunity, the ſame puniſhments which 
were denounced againſt their own diſciples by the church of 
Rome, on ſuch as called in queſtion any article in their creeds. 
To their followers, and perhaps to their opponents, it would have 
appeared a ſymptom of diffidence in the goodneſs of their cauſe, 


not employed ieren 
truth had a right to employ. | | 


IT was lows the cloſe of | the ſeventeenth diary, before 
Toleration, under its preſent form, was admitted firſt into the 
republick of the United Provinces, and from thence introduced 
into England. Long experience of the calamities of mutual per- 
ſecution, the influence of free government, the light and humanity 
acquired by the progreſs of ſcience, together with the prudence 
and authority of the civil magiſtrate, were all requiſite in order 


to eſtabliſh a regulation, fo repugnant w the ideas which all the 
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ing the nature of religion and the rights of truth, or which all of 
them had derived from the erroneous maxims eſtabliſhed by the 
church of Rome. 


Tue receſs of Augſburg, it is evident, was founded on no 

ſuch liberal and enlarged ſentiments concerning freedom of 
religious inquiry or the nature of toleration. It was nothing 
more than a ſcheme of pacification, which political conſidera- 
tions alone had ſuggeſted to the contending parties, and regard 
for their mutual tranquillity and ſafety had rendered neceſſary. Of 
this there can be no ſtronger proof than an article in the receſs it 
ſelf, by which the benefits of the pacification are declared to extend 


only to the Catholicks on the one fide, and to ſuch as adhered 


to the Confeſſion of Augſburg on the other. The followers of 
Zuinglius and Calvin remained, in conſequence of that excluſion, 
without any protection from the rigour of the laws denounced 
againſt hereticks. Nor did they obtain any legal ſecurity, until 
the treaty of Weſtphalia, near a century after this period, pro- 
vided that they ſhould be admitted to enjoy, in as ample manner 
as the Lutherans, all the advantages and protection which the receſs 
of Augſburg affords. 


Bor if the followers of Luther were highly pleaſed with the 
ſecurity which they acquired by this receſs, ſuch as adhered to 
the ancient ſyſtem had no leſs reaſon to be ſatisfied with that 
article in it, which preſerved entire to the Roman catholick 
church the benefices of ſuch eccleſiaſticks as ſhould hereafter 
renounce its doctrines. This article, known in Germany by 
the name of the Eccleſiaſtical Reſervation, was manifeſtly fo 
conformable to the idea and to the rights of an eſtabliſhed 
Vor. III. X x church; 
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church; and it appeared ſo equitable to prevent revenues, which 
had been originally appropriated for the maintenance of perſons 
attached to a certain ſyſtem, from being alienated to any other 


purpoſe, that the Proteſtants, thongh they foreſaw its conſe- 


quences, were obliged to relinquiſh their oppoſition to it. As 
the Roman catholick Princes of the Empire have taken care to 
ſee this article exactly obſerved in every caſe where there was an 
opportunity of putting it in execution, it has proved the great 
barrier of the Romiſh church in Germany againſt the Reformation; 
and as from this period the ſame temptation of intereſt did not 
allure eccleſiaſticks to relinquiſh the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, there have 
been few of that order, who have loved truth with ſuch diſintereſt- 
ed and ardent affection, as to abandon for its fake the rich benefices 


er hey had in $990 


— the firing of the diet, Marcellus Cervino Cardinal 


of Santa Croce, was elected Pope in room of Julius. He, in 
imitation of Adrian, did not change his name on being exalted 


to the Papal Chair. As he equalled that Pontiff in purity of inten- 


tion, and excelled him much in the arts of government, and ſtil] 
more in knowledge of the ſtate and genius of the papal court; 
as he had capacity to diſcern what reformation it needed, as well 
as what it could bear, ſuch regulations were expected from his 
virtue and wiſdom, as would have removed many of its groſſeſt 
conciling to the church, ſuch as from indignation at theſe enor- 
mities had abandoned its communion. But this excellent 
Pontiff was only ſhewn to the church and immediately fnatched 


away, The | confinement” in the conclave had impaired bis 


health, and the fatigue of tedious ceremonies upon his acceffior 
41 9 110 | x 7 7 | f 
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together with too intenſe and anxious application of mind to Book XI. 
the ſchemes of improvement which he meditated, exhauſted ſo — , 
entirely the vigour of his feeble conſtitution, that he ſickened 

on the twelfth, and died on the twentieth day after his elec- 

tion *. 


ALL the refinements in artifice and intrigue, peculiar to The election 
conclaves, were diſplayed in that which was held for electing - ad 
a ſucceſſor to Marcellus; the Cardinals of the Imperial and — 
French factions labouring, with equal ardour, to gain the neceſ- 
fary number of ſuffrages for one of their own party. But, after 
a ſtruggle of no long duration, though conducted with all the 
warmth and eagerneſs natural to men contending for ſo great 
an object, they united in chooſing John Peter Caraffa the eldeſt 
member of the ſacred college and the ſon of Count Montorio, a 
nobleman of an illuſtrious family in the kingdom of Naples. 
The addreſs and influence of Cardinal Farneſe who favoured 
his pretenſions, Caraffa's own merit, and perhaps his great age, 
which ſoothed all the diſappointed candidates with the near pro- - 
ſpect of a new vacancy, concurred in bringing about this ſpeedy 
union of ſuffrages. In order to teſtify his reſpe& for the me- 
mory of Paul III. by whom he had been created Cardinal, and 
his gratitude to the family of Farneſe, he aſſumed the name of 

Paul IV. 


May 23. 


Tur choice of a prelate of ſuch a fingular character, and IIS ,;@ and 
who had long held a courſe extremely different from that character. 
which uſually led to the dignity now conferred upon him, filled 

* Thuan, 520. F. Paul, 365. Onuph. Panvin. 324, &c. 
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0K XI. the Italians, who had neareſt acceſs to obſerve his manners and 


deportment, with aſtoniſhment, and kept them in ſuſpenſe and 
folicitude with regard to his future conduct. Paul, though born 
in a rank of life which, without any other merit, might have 
ſecured to him the higheſt eccleſiaſtical preferments, had from 
his early years applied to ſtudy with all the aſſiduity of a man, 
who had nothing but his perfonal accompliſhments to render 
him conſpicuous. By means of this he not only acquired 
profound ſkill in ſcholaſtick theology, but added to that a con- 
ſiderable knowledge of the learned languages and of polite lite- 
rature, the ſtudy of which had been lately revived in Italy, and 
was purſued at this time with great ardour, His mind, how- 
ever, naturally gloomy and ſevere, was more formed to imbibe 
the ſour ſpirit of the former, than to receive any degree of ele- 
gance or liberality of ſentiment from the latter; ſo that he 
acquired rather the qualities and paſſions of a recluſe eccleſiaſtick, 
than the talents neceſſary for the conduct of great affairs. Ac- 
cordingly, when he entered into orders, although ſeveral rich 
benefices were beſtowed on him, and he was early employed as 
nunc io in different courts, he ſoon became diſguſted with that 
courſe of life, and languiſhed to be in a ſituation more ſuited to 
his taſte and temper. With this view he reſigned at once all his 
eccleſiaſtical preferments, and having inſtituted an order of re- 
gular prieſts, whom he denominated Theatines, from the name 
of the archbiſhoprick which he had held, he aſſociated himſelf 
as a member of their fraternity, conformed to all the rigorous 
rules to which he had ſubjected them, and preferred the ſolitude 
of a monaſtick life, with the honour of being the founder of a 
new order, to all the vaſt objects which the court of Rome pre- 
ſented to his ambition. 


In 
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\'- In this retreat he remained for many years, until Paul III. in- 
duced by the fame of his ſanctity and knowledge, called him to 
Rome, in order to conſult with him concerning the meaſures 
which might be moſt proper and effectual for the ſuppreſſing of 
hereſy, and re-eſtabliſhing the ancient authority of the church. 
Having thus allured him from his ſolitude, the Pope, partly by his 
intreaties, and partly by his authority, prevailed on him to accept 
of a Cardinal's hat, to re-aſſume the benefices which he had re- 
ſigned, and to return again into the uſual path of eccleſiaſtical 
ambition which he ſeemed to have relinquiſhed. But, during two 
ſucceſſive Pontificates, under the firſt of which the court of Rome 
was the moſt artful and intereſted, and under the ſecond the moſt 
diſſolute of any in Europe, Caraffa retained his monaſtick auſte- 
rity. He was an avowed and bitter enemy not only of all in- 
novation in opinion, but of every irregularity in practice; he 
was the chief inſtrament in eſtabliſhing the formidable and 
_ odious tribunal of the Inquiſition in the papal territories; he 
appeared a violent advocate on all occaſions for the juriſdiction 
and diſcipline of the church, and a ſevere cenſurer of every 
meaſure which ſeemed to flow from motives of policy or intereſt, 
rather than from zeal for the honour of the eccleſiatical order, 
and the dignity of the Holy See. Under a prelate of ſuch a 
character, the Roman cyurtiers expected a ſevere and violent 
Pontificate, during which the principles of ſound policy would 
be ſacrificed to the narrow prejudices of prieſtly zeal ; while the 
people of Rome were apprehenſive of ſeeing the ſordid and for- 


bidding rigour of monaſtick manners ſubſtituted in place of the 


gaiety or magnificence to which they had long been accuſ- 
tomed in the papal court. Theſe apprehenſions Paul was 
extremely ſolicitous to remove. At his firſt entrance on the 

adminiſtration 
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Book N. adminiſtration he laid aſide that auſterity which had hitherto 

N diſtinguiſhed his perſon and family, and when the maſter of his 
houſhold inquired in what manner he would chuſe to live, he 
haughtily- replied, © As becomes a great Prince.” He ordered 
the ceremony of his coronation to be conducted with more than 
uſual magnificence; and endeavoured to render himſelf popular 
by ſeveral acts of . and ne dryer che inhabi- 
e ee 2 19d. oft act 


The exceſs of 1 * e ae of temper, r would hens: ſoon 
his nach: = rexurned,, ypon, bim, and would have juſtified. the conjectures of 
nephews. the courtiers, and the fears of the people, if he had not, imme- 
diately after his election, called to Rome two of his nephews, 

the ſons of his brother the Count of Montorio. The eldeſt he 

promoted to, be governor,.of Rome, the youngeſt, who. had 

hitherto: ſerved as a ſoldier; of fortune in the armies of Spain or 

France, and whole, diſpoſition as Well, as manners were ſtill more 

foreign from the clerical character than his profeſſion, he created 

a Cardinal, and appointed him legate of Bologna, the ſecond office 

in power and, digrity which-a Pope can beſtow. Theſe marks of 

favour, | no leſs ſudden than extravagant, he accompanied wich 

the moſt unbounded confidence and attachment, and forgetting 

all his former ſevere maxims, he ſeemed to have no other object 

Their ambi- than the dizing of his nephews. Their ambition, unfor- 
tious projects. tupately for aul, Was too aſpiring to be ſatisfied, with any 
no ate | acqui ſition, They had ſeen the family of Medici 
1 raiſed by "intereſt, of the, Popes of that, houſe 10 ſupreme 
| power in Tuſcany ; Paul III. had by his abilities and addreſs 
ſecured the dutchies of Parma and Placentia to the family of 


qv) Mn and" oh 
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Farneſe. They aimed at ſome eſtabliſhment for themſelves, no 
lefs conſiderable: and independant ; and as they could not expect 
that the Pope would carry his ' indulgence! towards them ſo far 
as to ſecularize any part of the patrimony of the church, they 
had no proſpect of attaining what they wiſhed, but by diſmem- 
bering the Imperial dominions in Italy, in hopes of © ſeizing 
ſome portion of them. This alone would have been to them 

a ſufficient reaſon for ſowing the . of diſcord between their 
uncle and the Emperor. 


Bur Cardinal Carafſa had, beſides, Wen 
filled him with hatred and enmity to the Emperor. While he 
ſerved in the Spaniſh troops he had not received ſuch marks of 
honour and diſtinction as he thought due to his birth and merit. 
Diſguſted with this ill-uſage, he had abruptly quitted the Imperial 
ſervice, and entering into that of France; he had not only met 
with ſuch a reception as ſoothed his vanity, and attached him to 
the French intereſt, but by contracting an intimate friendſhip 
with Strozzi, who commanded the French army in. Tuſcany, 
he had imbibed a mortal antipathy to the Emperor as the great 
enemy to the liberty and independence of the Italian ſtates. 
Nor was the Pope himſelf indifpoſed to / receive impreſſions 
unfavourable to the Emperor. The oppaſition given to hib 
election by the, Cardinals of the Imperial fachon left in his 
mind deep reſentment, which was heightened by the remem- 
MPO ee "Re es ARIAS x 90 
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Book XI. could be deemed any indication of the Emperor's diſſatis- 
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faction with his promotion; they read to him an intercepted 
jetter in Which Charles taxed the Cardinals of his party with 
negligence or incapacity in not having defeated Paul's 
election: They pretended, at one time, to have diſcovered 
a conſpitacy formed by the Imperial miniſter and Coſmo de 


Medici againſt the Pope's life; they alarmed him, at another, 


with accounts of a plot for aſſaſſinating themſelves. By theſe 
artifices, they kept his mind, which was naturally violent, and 
become ſuſpicious from old age, in ſuch perpetual agitation, as 
precipitated him into meaſures, which otherwiſe he would have 
been the firſt-perſon to condemn o. He ſeized ſome of the Car- 


and other Rornan barons, the ancient retainers to the Imperial 


faction, with the utmoſt ſeverity; and diſcovering on all occa- 


fions/ his diſtruſt, fear, or hatred: of the Emperor, he began at 


_ aſt to court the friendſhip of the French King, and ſeemed wil- 


— ta ty 155 him toe ſupport and pro- 
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bring him as moſt favourable to their ambitious ſchemes ; and 
as the gocotnpliſhment' of theſe depended on their uncle's life, 
whoſe advanced age did not adrait of  lofitig a moment un- 
neceſſarily in negociations, inftead of treating at ſecond hand 
with the French ambaſſador at Rome, they prevailed on the 
rm une pen, of , e to the court of 
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France with ſuch overtures on his part, as they hoped would 
not be rejected. He propoſed an alliance offenſive and de- 
fenſive between Henry and the Pope; that they ſhould attack 
the dutchy of Tuſcany and the kingdom of Naples with their 
united forces; and if their arms ſhould prove ſucceſsful, that 
the ancient republican form of government ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed 
in the former, and the inveſtiture of the latter ſhould be granted 
to one of the French King's ſons, after reſerving a certain terri- 
tory which ſhould be annexed to the patrimony of the church, 
together with an independant and princely eſtabliſhment for each 
of the Pope's nephews. 


Taz King, allured by theſe ſpecious projects, gave a moſt 
favourable audience to the envoy. But when the matter was 
propoſed in council, the conftable Montmorency, whoſe natu- 
ral caution and averſion to daring enterprizes increafed with 
age and experience, remonſtrated with great vehemence againſt 
the alliance. He put Henry in mind how fatal every expe- 
dition into Italy had been to France during three ſucceſſive 


reigns, and if ſuch an enterprize had proved too great for the 


nation even when its ſtrength and finances were entire, there 
was no reaſon” to hope for ſucceſs, if it ſhould be attempted 
now when both were exhauſted by extraordinary efforts during 


wars, which had laſted, with little interruption, almoſt half a. 


century. He repreſented the manifeſt imprudence of entering 
into engagements with a Pope of fourſcore, as any ſyſtem which 
reſted on no better foundation that his life muſt be extremely 


precarious, and upon the event of his death, which could 


not be diſtant, the face of things together with the inclination 
of the Italian States muſt inſtantly change, and the whole weight 
of the war be left upon the King alone. To. theſe conſidera- 
tions he added the near proſpect which they now had of a final 
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accommodation with the Emperor, who having taken the re- 
ſolution of - retiring from the world, - wiſhed to tranſmit his 


kingdoms in peace to his ſon ; and he concluded with repre- 


ſenting the abſolute certainty of drawing the arms of England 
upon France, if it ſhould appear that the re-eſtabliſhment of 


tranquillity in Europe was prevented by the ambition of its 


Monarch. 


Taesz arguments, weighty in themſelves, and urged by a 
miniſter of great authority, would probably have determined 
the King to decline any connection with the Pope. But the 
Duke of Guiſe and his brother the Cardinal of Lorrain, who 
delighted no leſs in -beld and dangerous undertakings than 
Montmorency ſhunned them, declared warmly for an alliance 


with the Pope. The cardinal expected to be entruſted with 


tze conduct of the negociations in the court of Rome to which 


ttis alliance would give riſe; the duke laid his account with 


Cardinal of 
Lorrain ſent 
to negociate 
with the 


Pope. 


obtaining the command of the army which would be appointed 


to invade Naples; and conſidering themſelves as already in 
theſe tations vaſt projects opened to their aſpiring and un- 
bounded ambition. Their credit, together with the influence 


of the King's miſtreſs, the famous Diana of Poitiers, who was, 
at that time, entirely devoted to the intereſt of the family of 
Guiſe, more than counterbalanced all Montmorency's prudent 
remonſtrances, and prevailed: — anodes 
mils ooo. eee, 


1 Rs of, Lorrain, as he had expected, \ was immedi- 

ately ſent to Rome with full powers to conclude the treaty, and 
to concert meaſures for carrying it into execution, Meanwhile, 
the Pope, cither from e n 
of 
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of all military operations, or through the addreſs of the Imperial 
ambaſſador who had been at great pains to ſooth him, had not 
only begun to loſe much of the ardour with which he had ſet 
on foot the negociation with France, but even diſcovered great 
unwillingneſs: to continue it. In order to rouſe him from this 
fit of deſpondency, and to rekindle his former rage, his ne- 
phews had recourſe to the arts which they had already practiſed 
with ſo much ſucceſs. They alarmed him with new repreſen- 
tations of the Emperor's hoſtile intentions, with freſh accounts 
which they had received of threats uttered againſt him by the 
Imperial miniſters, and with new diſcoveries which they pretended 
to have made of conſpiracies formed, and juſt ready to take effect 
againſt his life. 

Bur theſe artifices, having been formerly tried, would not 
have operated a ſecond time with the ſame force, nor have made 
the impreſſion which they wiſhed, . if Paul had not been ex- 
cited by an offence of that kind which he was leaſt able to bear. 
He received advice of the receſs of the diet of Augſburg, and 
of the toleration. which was thereby granted to the Proteſtants, 
and this threw him at once into ſuch tranſports of paſſion 
againſt the Emperor and King of the Romans, as carried him 
headlong into, all the violent meaſures of his nephews. Full of 
high ideas with reſpect to the. papal prerogative, and animated 
with the fierceſt zeal againſt hereſy, he conſidered the liberty of 
deciding concerning religious matters, which had been aſſumed by 
an aſſembly compoſed partly of laymen, as a preſumptuous and 
unpardonable encroachment on that juriſdiction. which belonged 
to him alone; and regarded the indulgence which had been 
given to the Proteſtants as an impious act of that power which 
the diet had uſurped. He complained loudly of both to the 
Imperial ambaſſador. He inſiſted that the receſs of the diet 
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the Emperor and King of the Romans, in caſe they ſhould either 
refuſe or delay to gratify him in this particular, with the ſevereſt 
effects of his vengeance. He talked in a tone of authority and 
command which might have ſuited a pontiff of the twelth cen- 
tury, when a papal decree was ſufficient to have ſhaken or to have 
ovefturned the throne of the greateſt Monarch, but which was al- 


together improper in that age, eſpecially when addreſſed to 
| the miniſter of a Prince who had ſo often made Pontiffs more 


formidable feel the weight of his power. The ambaſſador, 
however, heard all his extravagant propoſitions and mena- 
tes, with much patience, and endeavoured to ſooth him 
by putting him in mind of the extreme diſtreſs to which the 
Emperor was reduced at Inſpruck, of the engagements which 
he had come under to the Proteſtants in order to extricate him- 
ſelf, of the neceſſity of fulfilling theſe, and of accommo- 
dating his conduct to the ſituation of his affairs. But weighty 
as "theſe conſiderations were, they made no impreſfion on 
the mind of the haughty and bigotted pontiff, who in- 
ſtantly replied, that he would abſolve him by his apoſtolick 
authotity from the obligation of theſe engagements, and 
even command him not to perform them; that in carrying on 
the cauſe of God and of the church, no regard ought to be 
had to the maxims of worldly prudence and policy, and that 
the ill ſueceſs of the 'Empetot's ſchemes in Germany might 
juſtly be deemed a mark of the divine diſpleafure againſt him, 
on account of his having paid little attention to the former, while 
he regulated his conduct entirely by the latter. Having ſaid 
this, he turned from the En Bi de enen waiting for 
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His nephews took care to applaud and cheriſh theſe ſenti- 
ments, and eaſily wrought up his arrogant mind, fraught 
with all the monkiſh ideas concerning the extent of the 
papal ſupremacy, to ſuch a pitch of reſentment againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria, and to ſuch an high opinion of his own power, 
that he talked continually of his being the ſucceſſor of thoſe 
who had depoſed Kings and Emperors; that he was exalted 
as head over them all, and would trample fuch as oppoſed him 
under his feet. In this diſpoſition, the cardinal of Lorrain 
found the Pope, and eaſily perſuaded him to ſign a treaty, 
which had for its object, the ruin of a Prince againſt whom he 
was ſo highly exaſperated. The ſtipulations in the treaty were 
much the ſame as had been propoſed by the Pope's envoy at 
Paris; and it was agreed to keep the whole tranſaction ſecret 
until their united forces ſhould be ready to take the field ?. 


DurinG the negotiation of this treaty at Rome and Paris, 
an event happened which ſeemed to render the fears which had 
given riſe to it vain, and the operations which were to fol'ow 
upon it unneceſſary, This was the Emperor's reſignation of his 
hereditary dominions to his ſon Philip; together with his reſo- 
lution to withdraw entirely from any concern in buſineſs or the 
affairs of this world, in order that he might ſpend the remainder 
of his days in retirement and ſolitude. Though it requires 
neither deep reflection nor extraordinary diſcernment to diſcover 
that the ſtate of royalty is not exempt from cares and diſappoint- 
ment; though moſt of thoſe who are exalted to a throne find 


folicrtude, and ſatiety, and diſguſt to be their perpetual atten- 
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- dants in that envied- pre-eminence ; yet, to deſcend voluntarily 


from the ſupreme to a ſubordinate ſtation, and to relinquiſh the 


| Poſſeſſion. of power in order to attain the enjoyment of happi- 


neſs, ſeems to be an effort too great for the human mind. Se- 
veral inſtances, indeed, occur- in hiſtory of Monarchs who have 
quitted a throne, and have ended their days in retirement. But 
they were either weak Princes who took this reſolution raſhly, 
and repented of it as ſoon as it was taken; or unfortunate Princes 


from whoſe hands ſome ſtrong rival had wreſted their ſceptre, 


and compelled them to deſcend; with reluctance into a private 


Nation.” Diocleſian is perhaps the only Prince capable of holding 
the reins- of government, who ever reſigned them from de- 


liberate choice, and who continued during many years to enjoy 
the tranquillity of retirement without fetching one penitent 
ſigh, or caſting back one look of deſire, towards the power or 
eee 


No wonder, then, that Charles's Ai ſhould fill all Eu- 
rope with aſtoniſhment, and give riſe, both among his contempo- 


raries, and among the hiſtorians of that period, to various conjec- 
tures concerning the motives, which determined a Prince whoſe 


ruling paſſion had been uniformly the love of power, at the age 
of fifty-ſix, when objects of ambition operate with full force on 
the mind, and are purſued with the greateſt ardour, to take a 
reſdlution ſo ſingular and unexpected. But while many authors 
have imputed it to motives ſo frivolous and fantaſtical, as can 
hardly be fuppoſed to influence any reaſonable mind; while 
others have imagined it to be the reſult of ſome profound 
ſcheme of policy; hiſtorians more intelligent, and better in- 
formed, neither aſcribe it to caprice, nor ſearch for myſterious 
ſecrets of ſtate, where ſimple and obvious cauſes will fully ac- 
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count for the Emperor's conduct. Charles had been attacked Book XI. 


early in life with the gout, and notwithſtanding all the precau- 
tions of the moſt ſkilful phyſicians in his time, the violence 
of the diſtemper encreaſed as he advanced in age, and the fits be- 
came every year more frequent, as well as more intolerable. Not 
only was the vigour of his conſtitution broken, but the facul- 
ties of his mind were impaired by the excruciating torments 
which he endured. During the continuance of the fits, he was 
altogether incapable of applying to buſineſs, and even when 
they began to abate, as It was only at intervals that he could 
attend to what was ſerious, he gave up the greateſt part of his 
time to trifling and even childiſh occupations, which ſerved to 
relieve or to amuſe his mind, enfeebled and worn out with ex- 
ceſs of pain. Under theſe circumſtances, the conduct of ſuch 
affairs as occurred, of courſe, in governing ſo many kingdoms 
was a burden more, than ſufficient ; but to puſh forward and 
compleat the vaſt ſchemes, which the ambition of his more 
active years had formed, or to keep in view and carry on 
the ſame great ſyſtem of policy, extending to every nation in 
Europe, and connected with the operations of every different 
court, were taſks, which far exceeded his ſtrength, and op- 
preſſed and overwhelmed his mind. As he had been long ac- 
cuſtomed to view the buſineſs of every department, whether 
civil or military, or eccleſiaſtical, with his own eyes, and to 
decide concerning it according to his own ideas; it gave him the 
utmoſt pain, when he felt his infirmities encreaſe ſo faſt upon 
him, that he was obliged to commit the conduct of all affairs 
to his miniſters. He imputed every misfortune which befej 
him, and every miſcarriage that happened, even when the 
former was unavoidable, and the latter accidental, to his ina- 
bility to take the inſpection of buſineſs on himſelf. He complained 
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to a fival, who was in the full vigour of life, and that while 
Henry could take and execute all his reſolutions in perſon, he 
ſhould now be reduced, both in council and in action, to rely on 
the abilities of other men. Having thus grown old before his 
time, he wiſely judged it more decent to conceal his infirmities 
in ſome ſolitude, than to expoſe them any longer to the publick 
eye; and prudently determined not to forfeit the fame, or loſe 
the acquiſitions of his better years, by ſtruggling, with a vain 
r 
longer able to hold them with fteadineſs, or to guide them 

with addreſs *. | 


Dom Leveſque in his memoirs of cardinal Granvelle gives a reaſon for the 
Emperor's reſignation, which, as 1 recolleQ, is not mentioned by any other hiſ- 
torian. He ſays, that the Emperor having ceded the government of the king- 
dom of Naples and the dutchy of Milan to his ſon, upon his marriage with the 
Queen of England ; Philip, notwithſtanding the advice and intreaties of his fa- 
ther, removed all the miniſters and officers in thoſe countries, and appointed crea- 
tures of his own, to fill the places which they held. That he aſpired openly, and 
with little dellcacy, to obtain a ſhare in the adminiſtration of affairs, in the Low- 
Countries, That he endeavoured to thwart the Empefor's meaſures, and to 
limit his authority, behaving towards him ſometimes with inattention, and 


ſometimes with haughtineſs. That Charles finding that he muſt either yield to 


his ſon, or openly contend with him, in order to avoid theſe, which were both 


_ difagreeable and morrifying to u father, he tock the reſolution of 'reſigning his 


crowhs, and of tetiring from the World, vol. f. p. 24, Kc. Dom Leveſque 
derived his information 'concerning theſe curious facts, which he relates very 
briefly, from the original papers of [cardinal Granvelle. But as that vaſt collec- 
tion of papers, one of the moſt valuable hiſtorical monuments of the fixteenth 
century, and which could not fail of throwing much light on the tranſaQtions of 


Charles V, though preſerved add arranged by M. L' Abbe Boizot of Beſancon, is 
not publiſhed, H cannot determine what degree of credit ſhould be given to this 


account of Chatles's refignation. I have thetefote taken no notice of it in relat- 
ing this event. 5 
UT 
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Bor though Charles had revolved this ſcheme in his mind Boox XI. 
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for ſeveral years, and had communicated it to his ſiſters the 
dowager Queens of France and Hungary, who not only ap- 
proved of his intention, but offered to accompany him to what- 
ever place of retreat he ſhould chooſe ; ſeveral things had hi- 
therto prevented his carrying it into execution. He could not 
think of loading his fon with the government of ſo many king- 
doms, until he ſhould attain ſuch maturity of age, and of abi- 
lities, as would enable him to ſuſtain that weighty burden; but 
as Philip had now reached his twenty-eighth year, and had been 
early accuſtomed to buſineſs, for which he diſcovered both in- 
clination and capacity, it can hardly be imputed to the partiality 
of paternal affection, that his ſcruples, with regard to this 
point, were entirely removed ; and that he thought he might, 


without further heſitation or delay, place him on the tlirone 


which he was about to abandon, His mother's ſituation had 
been another obſtruction in his way. For although ſhe had con- 
tinued almoſt fifty years in confinement, and under the fame 
diſorder of mind which concern for her huſband's death had 
brought, upon her, yet the government of Spain, was ſtill veſted 
in her jointly with the Emperor ; her name was inſerted to- 
gether with his, in all the publick writs iſſued in that kingdom ; 
and ſuch was the fond attachment of the Spaniards to her, that 
they would probably have ſcrupled to recognize Philip as their 
ſovereign, unleſs ſhe had conſented to aſſume him as her partner 


on the throne. Her utter incapacity for buſineſs rendered it impoſ- 


ſible to obtain this. But her death, which happened this year 
removed this difficulty; and as Charles, upon that event, be- 


came ſole Monarch of Spain, it left the ſucceſſion open to his 


ſon. The war with France had likewiſe been a reaſon for re- 
taining the adminiſtration of affairs in his own hand, as he was 
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extremely ſblicitous to have terminatedl it, that he might have 
given up his Kingdoms to his for: at peace with alt the world. 


= of his overtures, and had oven: rejected propoſals of peace, which 


were aqua} and | moderate, in a tone, that ſeemed to indicate a 
finedipurpoſ of contimuing hoſtilities, he faw-that it was vain to 
wait longer in| expectation. of an event; which, how deſirable 
my w | 


As, this, then, appeared to be dee proper junchre for exe- 
cuting the ſcheme which he had long meditated, Charles 
refalyed. 19, reſign his. kingdoms. to his ſon, with a ſolemnity, 
ſuitable, to th the Importance c of the tranſaction, and to perform this 

32 of layercignty,- with, ſach formal pomp, as might leave 
a lips impreſſion, on the minds not only of his ſubjects but of 
hys ſucceſſor, With. this view he, called Philip, out of En gland, 
where , the peeviſh temper of his Queen, which 24's, with: 
her deſpair of having iſſue, rendered him extremely unhappy, 
and, the Jealouſy of the Engliſh left him .no hopes of obtaining 
e direftiprr of their affairs. Having aſſembled the States of the. 
w-Countries a at Bruſſels, on the enty-fifth of October, 
he ſeated himſelf, tos, the. laſt time, in the chair of ſtate, on 
475 ſide of Which was placed, his bon, and on the other his 


tier. the Queen of, Hungary, regent. of. the, Netherlands, with a. 
FN retique, of; the, grapdees. of Spain and princes of the 
npire ſtanding, behind, him, The. preſident. af the council of 
Flanders, by his command, explained in. a few. words. his in- 
tention, in calling this extraordinary meeting of the States. He 
then read the, inſtrument of reſignation by which Charles ſunen- 
dered to, hjs. ſop , Philip, all his territories, juriſdiction, and au- 
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their oath of allegiance to him, which he required them to tran(- Book, Xl. 


fer to Philip his lawful heir, and to ferve him with the ſame loy- 
alty and zeal that they had mamfeſted, during ſo long u courſe of 
Nan 


CHaRLEs then roſe from his ſeat, and leaning on the ſhoulder 
of the Prince of Orange, becauſe he was unable. to ſtand without 
ſupport, he addreſſed himſelf to the audience, and from a paper 
which he held in his hand, in order to aſſiſt his memory, he re- 
counted, with dignity, but without oſtentation, all the great 
things which he had undertaken and performed ſince the com- 
menocement of his adtminiſtration. He obſerved, that from the 
ſeventeenth year of his age, he had dedicated all his thoughts 
and attention to publick objects, reſerving no portion of his 
time for the indulgence of his eaſe, and very little for the enjoy - 
ment of private pleaſure; that either in a pacifick or hoſtile 
manner, he had viſited Germany nine timies, Spain ſix times, 
France four times, Italy ſeven times; the Low-Countries ten 
times, England twice, Africa as often, and had made eleven 
voyages by ſea; that while his health permitted him to diſ- 
charge his duty, and the vigour of his conſtitution was equal, 
in any degree, to the arduous office of governing ſuch extenfive 
dominions, he had never ſhunned labour, nor repined under 
fatigue ; that now when his health was broken, and his vigour 
exhauſted by the rage of an incutable diſtemper, his growing 
inflemities admoniſned him to retite, nor was! he ſo fond ef 
reigtning, as to' retain the ſceptre in an impotent hand, which 
was no longer able to. protect his ſubjeAts, or to render them 
happy; that inſtead of a ſovereign worn out wich diſeaſes, and 
ſcarce half alive, he gave them one in the prime of life, aceuſ- 
tomed already to govern, and who added to the vigour of youth 


all the attention and ſagacity of maturer years; that, if during the 
2 2 2 courſe 


1886. 
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1 | Book XI. courſe of a long adminiſtration, he had committed any material 


error in government, or if under the preſſure and amidſt the at- 


tention which he had been obliged to give to ſo many and great 


affairs, he had either neglected or injured any of his ſubjects, he 
now implored their forgiveneſs ; that, for his part, he ſhould ever 
retain a grateful ſenſe of their fidelity and attachment, and would 
carry the remembrance of it along with him to the place of his 
retreat, as his ſweeteſt conſolation, as well as the beſt reward for 


all his ſervices, and in his laſt prayers to Almighty God would 
pour forth his ardent wiſhes for their welfare. 


Turx turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees and 
kiſſed his father's hand, If, ſays he, I had left you by my 
death this rich inheritance, to which I have made ſuch large 
additions, ſome regard would have been juſtly due to my me- 
mory on that account; but now when I voluntarily reſign to you 


what I might have ſtill retained, I may well expect the warmeſt 


expreſſions of thanks on your part. With theſe, however, I 


_ diſpenſe, and ſhall conſider your concern for the welfare of your 


ſubjecta, and your love of them, as the beſt and moſt acceptable 
teſtimony of your gratitude to me, It is in your power, by a wiſe 
and virtuous adminiſtration, to juſtify the extraordinary proof 
which I give this day of my | paternal affection, ' and to demon- 
ſtrate that you are worthy of the confidence which I repoſe in you. 
Preſerve an inviolable regard for religion; maintain the Catho- 
tek faith in its purtty ; let the laws of your country be ſacred 
in your eyes; encroach not on the rights and privileges of your 
people; and if the time ſhall ever come, when you ſhall wiſh to 
enjoy the tranquillity of private life, may you have a ſon endowed 
with ſuch qualities, that you can reſign your ſceptre to him, with. 
as much ſatisfaction, as I give up mine to you.” 


As 
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fubjects and to their new ſovereign, he ſunk into the 
chair, exhauſted and ready to faint with the fatigue of ſuch 
an extraordinary effort. During his diſcourſe, the whole au- 
dience melted into tears, ſome from admiration of his mag- 
nanimity, others ſoftened by the expreſſions of tenderneſs towards 
his ſon, and of love to his people; and all were affected 
with the deepeſt ſorrow at loſing a ſovereign, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed the Netherlands, his native country, with particular 


marks of his regard and attachment. 


Puilir then aroſe from his knees, and after returning thanks 
to his father, with a low and ſubmiſſive voice, for the royal gift 
which his unexampled bounty had beſtowed upon him, he ad- 
dreſſed the aſſembly of the ſtates, and regretting his inability to 
ſpeak the Flemiſh. language with ſuch facility as to expreſs what 
he felt on this intereſting occaſion, as well as what he owed to his 
good ſubjects in the Netherlands, he begged that they would al- 
low Granvelle biſhop of Arras, to deliver what he had given him 
in charge to ſpeak in his name. Granvelle in a long diſcourſe, 
expatiated on the zeal with which Philip was animated for 


the good of his ſubjects, on his reſolution to devote all his time 


and talents to the promoting of their happineſs, and on his inten- 
tion to imitate his father's example in diſtinguiſhing the Nether- 
lands with peculiar marks of his regard. Mats, a lawyer of 
great eloquence, replied in the name of the States, with large pro- 
feſſions of their fidelity and affection to their new ſovereign. 


' Tyexn Mary, Queen-dowager of Hungary, reſigned the 


regency, with which ſhe had been entruſted by her brother. 


during the ſpace of twenty-five years. Next day Philip, in 
- Preſence of the States, took the uſual oaths to maintain the 


rights 


— 
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rights and privileges of his fubjects;' and all the members, in 


their own. name, and in that of their conſtituents, ſwore * 
dende 40 hin. | 


A rew weeks thereafter, Charles, in an aſſembly no leſs 
fplendid, and with a ceremonial equally pompous, reſigned to 
his fon the crowns of Spain, with all the territories depending 
on them, both in the old and in the new world. Of all theſe 
vaſt poſſeſſions, he reſerved nothing for himſelf but an annual 
penſion of an hundred thouſand crowns, to defray the charges 


of his family, and to afford him a {mall ſum for acts of benefi- 


oP and Ay 7, 
As 

4 Godleyeus Relatio Abdicationis Car. V. ap Goldaſt. Polit. Imper. p. 377. 
Strada de Bello Relgico, lib. i. p. 5. 

The Emperor's reſignation is an event not only of ſuch importance, but of 
ſuch a nature, that the preciſe date of it one would expect, ſhould have been aſcer- 
tained by hiſtorians with the greateſt accuracy. There is, however, an amazing 
and unaccountable diverſity among them with regard to this point. All agree 
that the deed thy, which Charles, trataferred to his ſon his dominions in the Nether- 
lands, bears date at Bruſſels the 25th of October. Sandoval fixes on the 28th 
of October as the day on which the ceremony of reſignation happened, and he 
was preſent at the tranſaction, vol. ii. p. 592. Godleveus who publiſhed a treatiſe 
de Abdicatione Cato V. fixes the publick ceremony as well as the date of the in- 
ſttument of teũgnation on the agth. Pere Barré, I'know not on what authority, 
fixes it on the 244h af Noveniber. Hiſt. Alem. vii. 976. Herrera agrees with 
Godleveus in ſentiment, tom. i. 155, as likewiſe.does Pallaviciai, whoſe authority 
with reſpect to dates, and evety thing where a minute accuracy is requiſte, is of 
great weight, Hiſt. Iib. xvi. p. 168, Hiſtorians differ no lefs with regard to the day 
on which Charles reſigned the crown of Spain to his ſon. According to M. de 
Thou, it was a month after his having reſigned his dominions in the Netherlands, 
i. e. about abe 25th\of November, Thuan. hb. 16. p.571. According to Sundoval 


it ves on the 16th January 156, Sand. di. 60 3. Attonie-di Vera agrevs with 


him. Epitame del Vide del Car. V. p. 110. According te Pallavsoeini it wey 
on the Iyth. Pal. lib. xvi. p. 168. and; with him Herrera agrees, Vida del D. 
Felipe, tom. i. p. 233. But Ferteras fixes it on the firſt day of January, Hiſt. 
9 | | Gener. 
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As he had fixed on a place of retreat in Spain, hopmg that the 
dryneſs of the air and warmth of the climate in that country might 
mitigate the violence of his diſeaſe, which had been much en- 
creaſed by the moiſture of the air and the rigour of the winters 
in the Netherlands, he was extremely impatient to embaric for that 
kingdom, and to diſengage himſelf entirely from buſineſs, which 
be found to be impoſſible while he remained in Brufſels Bur his 
phyſicians: remonſtrated ſo ftrongly againſt his venturing to ſea 
at that cold and boiſterous ſeaſon of the year, that he conſented, 

though: with reluctance, to put off his voyage for ſome months: 


By yielding to their intreaties, he had the ſatisfaction, before 
he left the Low-Countries, of taking a conſiderable ſtep towards 
a peace with France, which he ardently, wiſhed for, not only on 
his ſon's account, but that he might have the merit, when 
quitting: the world, of re-eftabliſhing: that tranquillity in Europe, 
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the Nether- 
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Promotes the 
negotiation 


for peace. 


which he had bamfhed out of it almoft from the time that he aſ- 


ſumed; the adminiſtration of affairs. Some time previous to his 
reſignation, commiſſioners” had been appointed by him and by 
the French King; in order to treat of an exchange of priſoners. 
In their conferences at the abbey of Vaucelles, near Cambray, 
an expedient was aecidentally propoſed for terminating hoſtilities: 


Gener. tom. ix. p 371. M. de Beaucaire ſuppoſes the reſignation of the crown of 
Spain to have been executed a few days ter the reſignation of the Netherlands, 
Com. de Reb. Gall. p. 979. It is remarkable that in the treaty of Truce, at Vaucelles, 
though Charles had made over all his dominions to his ſon ſome weeks previous 
to thei coneluſion of it, all the- ſtipulations are in the Emperot's name; and 
Philip is only deſigned. King of England and Naples. It is certain Philip was 
not proclaimed King of Caſtile, &c. at Valladolid ſooner than the 24th of 
March. Sandov, ii. p. 606, and previous to that ceremony, he did not chuſe, it 
would ſeen, to aſſume the title of King of any of his Spaniſh kingdoms, or to 
perform any act of royal juriſdiction. Ia a deed annexed to the treaty of truce, 
dated April 19th, he aſſumes the title of King of Caftile; &c; in the ufual ſtile 


of the Spaniſh manarchs in that age. Corps Diplm. tom. iv. Append. p. 85. 
betwixt 
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betwixt the contending monarchs, by a long truce, during the 
fubſiſtance of which, and without diſcuſſing their reſpective 
claims, each ſhould retain what was in his poſſeſſion. Charles, 
ſenſible how much his kingdoms were exhauſted by the ex- 
penſive and almoſt continual wars in which his ambition had 
engaged him, and eager to gain for his fon a ſhort interval of 
peace, that he might eſtabliſh himſelf firmly on his throne, de- 
clared warmly for cloſing with the overture, though manifeſtly 
diſhonourable as well as diſadvantageous; and ſuch was the 
reſpect due to his wiſdom and experience, that Philip, notwith- 
ſtanding his unwillingneſs to purchaſe peace by ſuch conceſſions, 
did not preſume to urge his opinion in oppoſition to that of his 
father. 


Hen&y could not have heſitated one moment about giving his 
conſent to a truce on ſuch conditions, as would leave him in quiet 
poſſeſſion of the greater part of the Duke of Savoy's dominions, 
together with the important conqueſts which he had made on the 
German frontier. But it was no eaſy matter to reconcile ſuch a 
ſtep with the engagements that he had come under to the Pope, in 
his late treaty with him. The Conſtable Montmorency, however, 
repreſented in ſuch a ſtriking light, the imprudence of facri- 
ficing the true intereſts of his kingdom to theſe raſh obligations, 
and took ſuch advantage of the abſence of the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain, who had ſeduced the King into his alliance with the 
Caraffas, that Henry, naturally fluctuating and unſteady, and 
apt to be influenced by the advice laſt given him, authorized his 
ambaſſadors to ſign a treaty of truce with the Emperor for five 
years, on the terms which had been propoſed. But that he might 
not ſeem to have altogether forgotten his ally the Pope, who he 
foreſaw would be highly exaſperated, he, in order to ſooth him, 
took care that he ſhould be expreſly included in the truce*, 


* Mem. de Ribier. ii. 626, Corps Diplom. tom. iv. App. 81. | 
| | Tux 
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Tur Count of Lalain repaired to Blois, and the Admiral 
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Coligny to Bruſſels, the former to be preſent when the King of — 1 1 


France, and the latter when the Emperor and his ſon, ratified 
the treaty and bound themſelves by oath to obſerve it. When 
an account of the conferences at Vaucelles, and of the conditions 
of truce which had been propoſed there, were firſt carried to 
Rome, it gave the Pope no manner of diſquiet. He truſted ſo 
much to the honour of the French monarch, that he would not 
allow himſelf to think that Henry could forget fo ſoon, or violate 
ſo ſhamefully, all the ſtipulations in his league with him. He 
had ſuch an high opinion of the Emperor's wiſdom, that he made 
no doubt of his refuſing his conſent to a truce on ſuch unequal 
terms; and on both theſe accounts he confidently pronounced 
that this, like many preceding negociations, would terminate in 
nothing. But later and more certain intelligence ſoon con- 
vinced him that in political affairs no reaſoning is more falla- 
cious, than, becauſe an event is improbable, to conclude that it 
will not happen. The ſudden and unexpected concluſion of the 


truce filled Paul with aſtoniſhment and terror. The Cardinal 


of Lorrain durſt not encounter that ſtorm of indignation, to 
which he knew he ſhould be expoſed from the haughty Pontiff, 
who had ſo good reaſon to be incenſed; but departing abruptly 


from Rome, he left to the Cardinal Tournon the difficult taſk of 


attempting to ſooth Paul and his nephews. They were fully 


One of Admiral Coligny's attendants, who wrote to the court of France 


an accouat of what happened while he reſided at Bruſſels, takes notice, as an 
inſtance of Philip's impoliteneſs, that he received the French ambaſſador in an 
apartment hung with tapeſtry, which repreſented the battle of Pavia, the 
manner in which Francis I. was taken priſoner, his voyage to Spain, with all 
the circumſtances of his captivity and impriſonment at Madrid. Mem. de 
Ridier, ii. 634. 

Vo I. Il. A a a ſenſible 
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ſenſible of the. perilous ſituation in which they now ſtood. By 
their engagements with France, which were no longer ſecret, 
they had highly irritated Philip. They dreaded the violence of 
his implacable temper. The Duke of Alva, a miniſter, fitted 
as well by his abilities as by the ſeverity of his nature, for exe- 
cuting all Phulip's rigorous ſchemes, had advanced from Milan 


to Naples, and began to aſſemble troops on the frontiers of the 


Eccleſiaſtical State. While they, if deſerted by France, muſt 
not only relinquiſh all the hopes of dominion and ſove- 
reignty to which their ambition aſpired, but remain expoſed to 
the reſentment of the Spaniſh monarch, without one ally to pro- 
tect them againſt an enemy with whom they were ſo little able to 
e. | 


Ur px theſe circumſtances, Paul had recourſe to the arts of 
negociation and intrigue, of which the Papal cqurt knows well 
how to avail itſelf in order to ward off any calamity threatened 
by.an enemy ſuperior in power. He affected to approve highly 
of the truce, as an happy expedient for putting a ſtop to the 
effuſion of - Chriſtian blood. He expreſſed his warmeſt wiſhes 
that it might prove the forerunner of a definitive peace. He 
exhorted the rival Princes to embrace this favourable opportu- 
nity of ſetting on foot a negociation for that purpoſe, and offer- 
ed, as their common father, to be mediator between them. 
Under 'this pretext, he appointed Cardinal Rebiba his nuncio to 
the court of. Bruſſels, and his nephew / Cardinal Caraffa to that 
of Paris. The publick inſtructions given to both were the 


fame; that they "ſhould uſe their utmoſt» endeavours to prevail 


by ,means..of it, peace tnight de „eib hes, fi meaſures 


with the two monarchs to accept of the Pope's mediation, that 
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might be taken for aſſembling a general council. But under 
this ſpecious appearance of zeal for attaining objects fo defir- 
able in themſelves, and fo becoming his ſacred character to pur- 
ſue, Paul concealed very different intentions. Caraffa, beſides 
his publick inſtructions, received a private commiſſion to ſollicit 
the French King to renounce the treaty of truce, and to renew 
his engagements with the Holy See, and he was impowered to 
ſpare neither entreaties, nor promiſes, nor bribes, in order to gain 
that point. This, both the uncle and the nephew conſidered 
as the real end of the embaſſy; while the other ſerved to amuſe 
the vulgar, or to deceive the Emperor and his ſon. The Car- 
dinal, accordingly, ſet out inſtantly for Paris, and travelled with 
the greateſt expedition, while Rebiba was detained ſome weeks 
at Rome; and when it became neceſſary for him to begin his 
journey, he received ſecret orders to protract it as much as poſ- 
ſible, that the iſſue of Caraffa's negociation might be known 
before he ſhould reach Bruſſels, and according to that, proper 
directions might be given to him with regard to the tone which 
he ſhould aſſume, in treating with the Emperor and his ſon v. 


CarRarra made his entry into Paris with extraordinary 
pomp ; and having preſented a conſecrated ſword to Henry, as 
the protector, on whoſe aid the Pope relied in the preſent exi- 
gency, he beſought him not to diſregard the entreaties of a 
parent in diftreſs, but to employ that weapon which he gave 
him in his defence. This he repreſented not only as a duty of 
filial piety, but as an act of juſtice. As the Pope, from confi-- 
dence in the affiſtance and ſupport which his late treaty with 


© » Pallay, lib. xiii. p. 169. Burnet Hiſt. of Reform. ii. App. 30g. 
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| Bog, Xl; France entitled him to expect, had taker! ſuch ſteps as had irri- 


1556. 


tated the King of Spain, -he conjured Henry not to ſuffer - Paul 
and his family to be cruſnhed under the weight of that reſent- 
ment which they had drawn on themſelves merely by their 
attachment to France. Together with this argument | addreſſed 


do his generoſity, he employed another which he hoped would 


work on his ambition. He affirmed that now was the time, 
when, with the moſt certain proſpect of ſucceſs, he might attack 
Philip's dominions in Italy ; that the flower of the veteran 


Spaniſh bands had periſhed in the wars of Hungary, Germany, 


and the Low-countries ; that the Emperor had left his ſon an 
exhauſted treaſury, and kingdoms drained of men; that he had 
no longer to/ contend with the abilities, the experience, and 
good fortune of Charles, but with a monarch ſcarce ſeated on 
his throne, unpractiſed in command, odious to many of the 
Italian States, and dreaded by all; that the Pope, who had al- 
ready levied ſoldiers, - would bring a conſiderable army into the 
field, which when joined by a ſufficient number of French troops, 


might, by one briſk and ſudden effort, drive the Spaniards out 


of Naples, and add to the crown of France a kingdom, the 


© | conqueſt of which had been the great object of all kis predeceſſors 
during half a century, de bee eee 


tions — 


—— Carafts ** made a deep . on 
Henry; conſcious, on the one hand, that the Pope had juſt cauſe 


to reproach him with not having conſulted the laws either of 


generoſity or of decency; when he renounced his league with 
him, and had agreed to the truce of Vaucelles ; and eager, on the 


nee conqueſt, 
which 
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but likewiſe to acquire an eſtabliſhment of ſuch dignity and 
value for one of his ſons. Reverence, however, for the oath, 
by which he had ſo lately confirmed the truce of Vaucelles; 
the extreme old age of the Pope, whoſe death might occaſion an 
intire revolution in the political ſyſtem of Italy ; together with the 
repreſentations of Montmorency, who repeated all the arguments 
that he had uſed againſt the firſt league with Paul, and pointed 
out the great and immediate advantages which France derived 
from the truce ; kept Henry for ſome time in ſuſpence, and might 
poſſibly have outweighed all Caraffa's arguments. But the Car- 
dinal was not ſuch a novice in the arts of intrigue and negocia- 
tion, as not to have expedients ready for removing or ſur- 
mounting all theſe obſtacles. To obviate the King's ſcruple with 
regard to his oath, he produced powers from the Pope to abſolve 
him from the obligation of it. By way of ſecurity againſt any 
danger which he might apprehend from the Pope's death, he 
engaged that his uncle would make ſuch a nomination of Car- 
dinals, as ſhould give Henry the abſolute command of the next 
election, and enable him to place in the Papal chair a perſon 
entirely devoted to his intereſt. 


In order to counterbalance the effect of the Conſtable's opi- 
nion and influence, he employed not only the active talents of 
the Duke of Guiſe, and the eloquence of his brother the Cardinal 
of Lorrain, but the addreſs of the Queen, aided by the more power- 
ful arts of Diana of Poitiers, who, unfortunately for France, 
co-operated- with Catherine in this point, though ſhe took plea- 
ſure, on almoſt every other occaſion, to thwart and mortify her. 
They, by their united ſollicitations, eaſily ſwayed the King, who 

| | l-aned 
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leaned of his own accord to that fide, towards which they 
wiſhed him to- incline. All Montmorency's prudent remonſtran- 
ces were diſregarded ; the nuncio abſolved Henry from his 
oath; and he figned a new league with the Pope, which re- 
kindled the flames of war both in Italy and in the Low- 


As ſoon as Paul was informed by his nephew that there was 
a fair proſpect of his ſucceeding in this negotiation, he diſ- 
patched a meſſenger after the nuncio Rebiba, with orders to 
return to Rome, without proceeding to Bruſſels. As it was 
now no longer neceſſary to preſerve that tone of moderation, 
which ſuited the character of a mediator, and which he had 
affected to aſſume, or to put any farther reſtraint upon his re- 
ſentmient againſt Philip, he boldly threw off the maſk, and took 
ſuch violent ſteps as rendered a rupture unavoidable. He 
ſeized and impriſoned the Spaniſh envoy at his court. He 
excommunicated the Colonna's; and having deprived Mark 
Antonio, the head of that family, of the dukedom of Paliana, 
he granted that dignity, together with the territory annexed to 
it, to his nephew the Count of Montorio. He ordered a legal 
information to be preſented in the conſiſtory of Cardinals againſt 
Philip; fetting forth that he, notwithſtanding the fidelity and. 
allegiance due by him to the Holy See, of which he held the 
crown of Naples, had not only afforded a retreat in his domi- 
nions to the Colonna's whom the Pope had excommunicated and 
declared rebels, but had farniſhed them with arms, and was ready, 
in conjunction with them, to invade the Eccleſiaſtical State in an 
hoſtile manner; that ſuch conduct in a vaſſal was to be deemed | 


treaſon againſt his liege lord, the puniſhment of which was the 
forfeiture 
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queſted the Pope to take cognizance of the cauſe, and to appoint 
a day for hearing of it, when he would make good every article 
of the charge, and expect from his juſtice that ſentence which 
the heinouſneſs of Philip's crimes merited. Paul, whoſe pride 
was highly flattered with the idea of trying and paſſing judg- 


ment on ſo great a King, aſſented to his requeſt ; and as if it had July 27. 


been no leſs eaſy to execute than to pronounce ſentence, declared 
that he would conſult with the Cardinals concerning the forma- 
lities requiſite in conducting the trial *. 


Bur while Paul allowed his pride and reſentment to drive him Philip's ſu- 


on with ſuch headlong impetuoſity, Philip diſcovered an amaz- fe 


ing moderation on his part. He had been taught by the Spaniſh 
eccleſiaſticks who had the charge of his education, a profound 
veneration for the Holy See. This ſentiment, which had been 
early infuſed, grew up with him as he advanced in years, and 
took full poſſeſſion of his mind, which was naturally thoughtful, 
ſerious, and prone to ſuperſtition, When he foreſaw a rupture 
with the Pope approaching, he had ſuch violent ſcruples with 
reſpect to the lawfulneſs of taking arms againſt the Vicegerent 
of Chriſt, and the common father of all Chriſtians, that he 
conſulted ſome Spaniſh divines upon that point. Though 
they, with the uſual dexterity of caſuiſts in accommodating 
their reſponſes to the circumſtances , of thoſe who apply to 
them for direction, aſſured him that, after employing pray- 
ers and remonſtrances in order to bring the Pope to reaſon, he 


1 


had full right, both by the laws of nature and of Chriſtiani- 


ty, not only to defend himſelf when attacked, but to begin 


» Pallav. lib. xiii. 171. 
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hoſtilities, if that were judged the moſt proper expedient, for 
preventing the effects of Paul's violence and injuſtice : Yet 
Philip ſtill deliberated and delayed, conſidering it as a moſt cruel 
misfortune, that his adminiſtration ſhould open with. an attack 
on a perſon, whoſe ſacred function and character he fo highly 


reſpected ?. 


Ar laſt the duke of Alva, who, in compliance with his maſ: 


ter's ſcruples, had continued to negociate long after he ſhould 


have begun to act, finding Paul inexorable, and that every over- 
ture of peace, and every appearance of heſitation on his part 


encreaſed the Pontiff's natural arrogance, took the field and 


entered the eccleſiaſtical territories. His army did not exceed 
twelve thoufand men, but it was compoſed of veteran ſoldiers, 
and commanded chiefly by thoſe Roman barons, whom Paul's 
violence had driven into exile. The valour of the troops, and 
the animoſity of their leaders who fought in their own quarrel, 
and to recover their own eſtates, ſupplied the want of num- 
bers. As none of the French forces were yet arrived, Alva 
ſoon became maſter of the Campagna Romana; ſome cities 
being ſurrendered. through the cowardice of the garriſons, which 
conſiſted of raw ſoldiers, ill diſciplined, and worſe command- 


ed; the gates of others being opened by the inhabitants, who. 
were eager to receive back their ancient maſters. Alva, that he 
might not be taxed with impiety in ſeizing the patrimony. of 


the church, took poſſeſſion of the towns which capitulated, in 
the name of the college of cardinals, to which or to the Pope 
that ſhould be choſen to ſucceed Paul, he declared that he would 
immediately reſtore them. | | 


Ferrer. Hiſt. de Eſpagne ix. 373. Herrera, i. 308. 
- Tar 
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Tux rapid progreſs of the Spaniards, whoſe light troops made 
inroads to the gates of Rome, filled that city with conſterna- 
tion; and Paul, though inflexible and undaunted himſelf was 
obliged to give way ſo far to the fears and ſolicitations of the 
Cardinals, as to ſend deputies to Alva in order to propoſe a 
ceſſation of arms. The Pope yielded the more readily, -ks he 
was ſenſible of a double advantage which might be derived 
ſrom obtaining that point. It would deliver the inhabitants 
of Rome from their preſent terror, and would afford time 
for the arrival of the ſuccours which he expected from 
France. Nor was Alva unwilling to cloſe with the overture, 
both as he knew how deſirous his maſter was to terminate a 
war, which he had undertaken with reluctance, and as his army 
was ſo much weakened by garriſoning the great number of 
towns which he had reduced, that it was ſcarce in a condition to 
keep the field without freſh recruits. A truce was accordingly 
concluded firſt for ten, and afterwards: for forty days, during 
which, varions ſchemes of peace were propoſed, and perpetual 
negociations were carried on, but with no ſincerity on the part 
of the Pope. The return of his nephew the Cardinal to Rome, 
the receipt of a conſiderable ſum remitted by the King of France, 
the arrival of one body of French troops, together with the ex- 
pectation of others which had begun their march, rendered him 
more arrogant than ever, and baniſhed - all thoughts from his 
mind, but thoſe of war and revenge *. 


_ ® Pallay. lib. xiii; 177. Thuan. lib. xvii. 588, Mem. de Ribier, ii. 664 
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ö THILE dete 88 ines kept the Pope. and 
Philip buſy and attentive, the Emperor diſentangled 
himſelf finally from all the affairs of this world, and ſet out for 
the place of his retreat. He had hitherto retained the Imperial 
dignity not from any unwillingneſs to relinquiſi it, for after 
having reſigned the real and extenſive authority that he enjoyed 
in his hereditary dominions, to part with the limited and often 
ideal juriſdiction, which belongs to an elective crown, was no 
great ſacrifice. His ſole motive for delay was to gain a few 
months for making one trial mate, in order to accompliſſi his 
favourite ſcheme in behalf of his ſon. At the very time Charles 
ſeemed to be the moſt ſenſible of the vanity of worldly grandeur, 


and 
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and when he appeared to be quitting it not only with indiffer- 
ence, but with contempt, the vaſt ſchemes of ambition, which 
had fo long occupied and engroſſed his mind, ſtill kept poſſeſſion 
of it. He could not think of leaving his fon, among the Princes 
of Europe, in a rank inferior to that which he himſelf had 
held. As he had, ſome years before; made a fruitleſa attempt 
to ſecure the Imperial crown to Philip, that by uniting it to the 
kingdoms of Spain, and the dominions of the houſe of Burgundy, 
he might put it in his power to proſecute, with a better proſpect 
of ſucceſs, thoſe great plans, which his own infirmities had obliged 
him to abandon, he was ſtill unwilling to relinquiſh this flattering 
project as chimerical or unattainable. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING the repulſe which he had formerly 
met with from his brother Ferdinand, he renewed his follicita- 
tions with freſh importunity, and during the ſummer, had tried 
every art, and employed every argument, which he thought 
could induce him to quit the Imperial throne to Philip, and to 
accept of the inveſtiture of ſome province, either in Italy, or 
in the Low-Countries, as an equivalent. But Ferdinand, who 
was ſo firm and inflexible with regard to this point, that he 
had paid no regard to the ſolicitations of the Emperor, even 
when they were enforced with all the weight of authority, 
which accompanies ſupreme power, received the overture, 


that now came from him in the fituation to which he 


had deſcended, with greater indifference, and would not 
deign to liſten to it. Charles, aſhamed of his own creduhty 


* Ambaſlades des Noailles, tom. v. 356. 
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in having imagined that he might accompliſh that now, which 
he had attempted formerly without ſucceſs, deſiſted finally from 
his ſcheme. He then reſigned the government of the Em- 
pire, and having transferred all his claims of obedience and 
allegiance from the Germanick body, to his brother the King 
of the Romans, he executed a deed to that effect, with all the 
formalities, requiſite in ſuch an important tranſaction. The 
inſtrument of reſignation he committed to William Prince of 
Orange, and impowered him to lay it before the college of 

NoTHinNG now remained to detain Charles from that retreat 
for which he languiſned. Every thing having been prepared ſome 


1, time: for his voyage, he ſet out for Zuitburg in Zealand, where 
the fleet had orders to rendezvous. In his way thither he paſſed 


through Ghent, and after ſtopping there a few days, to indulge 
that tender and pleaſant melancholy, which ariſes in the mind of 


evety man in the decline of life, on viſiting the place of his 


nativity, and viewing the ſcenes and objects familiar to him in 
his early youth, he purſued his journey, accompanied by his 
ſon Philip, his daughter the archducheſs, his ſiſters the dow- 
ager Queens of France and Hungary, Maximilian his ſon- in- 
law, and a numerous retinue of the Flemiſn noblility. Before 


he went on board, he diſmiſſed them, with marks of his atten- 
tion or regard, and taking leave of Philip with all the tenderneſs 


of a father who embraced his ſon for the laſt time, he ſet ſail 


on the ſeventeenth of September under convoy of a large fleet 


b Goldaſt, Conſtit. Imper. pars i. 576. 
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of Spaniſh, Flemiſh and Engliſh ſhips. He declined a preſſing 
invitation, from the Queen of England, to land in ſome part 
of her dominions, in order to refreſh himſelf, and that ſhe 
might have the comfort of ſeeing him once more. It cannot 
ſurely, faid he, be agreeable to a queen to receive a viſit from 
a father-in-law, who NU or er 
gentleman. 


His voyage was proſperous and agreeable, and he arrived at 
Laredo in Biſcay on the, eleventh day after he left Zealand, As 
ſoon as he landed, he fell proſtrate on the ground ; and conſider- 
ing himſelf now as dead to the world, he kiſſed the earth, and 
ſaid. Naked came I out of my mother's womb, and naked I 
now return to thee, thou common mother of mankind.” From 
Laredo he purſued his journey to Burgos, carried by his atten- 
dants ſometimes in a chair, and ſometimes in a horſe- litter, ſuf- 
fering exquiſite pain at every ſtep, and advancing with the 
greateſt difficulty. Some of the Spaniſh nobility repaired to 
Burgos in order to pay court to him, but they were fo few 
in number, and their attendance was ſo negligent, that Charles 
obſerved it, and felt, for the firſt time, that he was no longer a 
Monarch. Accuſtomed from his early youth to the dutiful and 
officious reſpect with which thoſe who. poſleſs ſovereign 
power are attended, he had received it with the credulity com- 
mon to Princes, and was weak enough to be mortified, when 
he now diſcovered, that he had been indebted to his fortune, 
for much of that obſequious regard, which he had fondly 
thought was paid to his perſonal qualities. But though he 


might have ſoon learned to forget the Linas | of his ſub- 


| jects, 
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1 to have ſed their | 
jects, or deſpiſed; neglect, he was more deeply 


efflifted- with his ſan's ingratitude, who, forgetting already how 
much he owed to his father's bounty, obliged him to remain 
ſame weeks at Burgos, before he paid him the firſt moiety of 
that ſmall penſion, which was all that he had reſerved of fo 
many kingdums. As without this ſum, Charles could not diſ- 
miſs his domeſticks with ſuch rewards as their ſervices merited, 
or his generoſity had deſtined for them, he could not help ex- 

both ſurprize and diſſatisfaction b. At laſt the money 


5 ' Was paid, and Charles having diſmiſſed a great number of his 


* domefticks, whoſe attendance he thought would be ſuperfluous 
- cumberſome in his retirement, he proceeded to Valladolid. 
he took. a laſt and tender leave of his two ſiſters, whom 
| he would not permit to gccompany him to his ſolitude, though 
| hes wing oe it with tears, not only that they might have the 
ke Far contributing by their attendance and care to miti- 
Rn ES ks lg but that they might reap in- 
ſtruction and benefit by joining with him in thoſe pious ex- 
erciſes, eee. 


— From Valladolid he continued his 5 men to Plazencia in 
Eſtremadura. He had paſſed through that city a a great many 
years before, and having been ſtruck at that time with the de- 
hghtful ſituation of the monaſtery of St. Juſtus belonging to 
the, order of St. Jerome, not many miles diſtant from that place, 
he had then, obſerved to ſome. of bis attendants, that this was a 
ſpot to which Diocleſian might have retired with pleaſure. . The 
impreſſion, had remained ſo ſtrong on his mind, that he pitched 
on, it as the place of his retreat: k was ated; in « vale, of 
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by riſing grounds, covered with lofty trees; both from the 
nature of the foil, and temperature of the climate, it was 
eſteemed the moſt healthful and delicious ſituation in Spain, 
Some months before his reſignation he had ſent an architect thi- 
ther, to add a new apartment to the monaſtery, for his accommo- 
dation; but he gave ſtrict orders that the ſtile of the building 
ſhould be ſuch as ſuited his preſent ftation, rather than his for- 
mer dignity. It conſiſted only ef ſix rooms, four of them in 
the form of Friars cells, with naked walls; and the other two, 
each twenty feet ſquare, were hung with brown cloth, and fur- 
niſhed- in the moſt ſimple: manner. They were all level with the 
ground; with a door on one fide into a garden, of which Chatles 
himſelf had given the. plan, and had filled it with various plants, 
which he propoſed to cultivate with his own hands. On the 
other ſide it communicated with the chapel of the monaſtery, 
in which he was to perform his devotions. Into this humble 
retreat, ſcarce ſufficient for the comfortable dccomimodation of a 
private gentleman, did Charles enter, with twelve domeſticks 
only. He buried there, in ſolitude and filence, his grandeur, 
his ambition, together with all thofe vaſt projects, which; duting 
half a century, had alarmed and agitated Etirope, filling every 
kingdom in it, by turns, with warns ct yr 
dread of being ſubjected to his power *. £1090, 10-0974, 


Tux contraſt between Charles's conduct, 4 
Pape, at this juncture, was. ſo, obvious, ;that it ſtruck even the 
moſt careleſs obſervers; nor Was the compariſon which they 
made much to Paul's advantage. re former, a Conqueror, 
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Book XII. born to reign, long accuſtomed to the ſplendor which accompa- 


An 


nies ſupteme power, and to thoſe buſy and intereſting ſcenes in 
which an active ambition had engaged him, quitted the world, 
at an early period of life -that he might cloſe the evening of his 


days in tranquillity, and ſecure ſome interval for ſober thought, 


and ſerious recollection. The latter, a prieſt, who had paſſed the 
early part of bis life in the ſhade of the ſchools, and in the ſtudy 
of the ſpeculative ſciences, Who was ſeemingly fo detached from 


che world, that he had ſhut himſelf up for many years in the ſoli- 


tude of a cloiſter, and who was not raiſed to the Papal throne 
until he had reached the extretnity of old age, diſcovered at 
once all the impetuoſity of youthful ambition, and engaged in 
vaſt ſchemes; in order to accompliſh which, he ſcrupled not to 
ſcatter the ſeeds of | diſcord and to kindle the flames of war in 
every corner of Europe. But Paul, regardleſs of the opinion and 
cenſures of mankind, held on his own: courſe with his wonted 
artogance and violence. Theſe, although they ſeenied already 


to have extceeded-all bounds, \ 4g ha ren 


r 


* nh which the two Princes of Lorrain 8 
had happened. The duke of Guiſe was entruſted with the com- 
mand of the army appointed to march to the Pope's aſſiſtance. 
It conſiſted of twenty thouſand men, of the beſt troops in the ſer- 
vice of France. So high was the Duke's reputation, and ſuch 


812191 the general expectation of beholding ſome extraordinary exertion 


of 'his courage 'and abilities in à war, into which he had precipi- 


of, ' tated his country, chiefly with the deſign of gaining a field 


where he might diſplay his own talents, that many of the 
French nobility, who had no command in the troops em- 


ployed, accompanied him as volunteers. This army paſſed the 
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Alps in a rigorous ſeaſon, and advanced towards Rome, without 
any oppoſition from the Spaniards, who, as they were not ſtrong 
enough to act in different parts, had collected all their forces in one 
body on the frontiers of Naples, for the defence of that kingdom. 


EMBOLDENED by the approach of the French, the Pope let 
looſe all the fury of his reſentment againſt Philip, which, not- 
withſtanding the natural violence of his temper, prudential con- 
ſiderations had hitherto obliged him to keep under ſome re- 
ſtraint. He named commiſſioners, whom he empowered to pals 
judgment in the ſuit, which the conſiſtorial advocate had com 
menced againſt Philip, in order to prove that he had forfeited 
the crown of Naples, by taking arms againſt the Holy See, of 
which he was a vaſſal. He recalled all the nuncios reſident in 
the courts of Charles V. of Philip, or of any of their allies. This 
was levelled chiefly againſt Cardinal Pole, the Papal legate in the 
court of England, whoſe great merit, in having contributed ſo 
ſucceſsfully to reconcile that kingdom to the church of Rome, 
together with the expectation of farther ſervices that he might 
perform, was not ſufficient to ſcreen him from the reſentment 
which he had incurred by his zealous endeavours to re-eſtabliſh 
peace between the houſe of Auſtria and France. He commanded 
an Addition to be made to the anathemas annually denounced 
againſt the enemies of the church on Maundy-Thurſday, 
whereby he inflicted the cenſure of excommunication on the 
authors of the late invaſion of the eccleſiaſtical territories, what- 
ever their rank or dignity might be ; and, in conſequence of this, 
the uſual prayers for the Emperor were omitted next day in the 
Pope's chapel *. 

4 Pal. lib. xiii. 180. Mem. de Ribier, ii. 678. 
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Bur while the Pope indulged himſelf in theſe wild and 
childiſh ſallies of rage he either neglected, or it exceeded his 
power, to take ſuch meaſures as would have rendered his reſent- 
ment really formidable, and fatal to his enemies. For, when 
the duke of Guiſe entered Rome, where he was received with a 
triumphal pomp, which would have been more ſuitable if he had 
been returning from having terminated the war with glory, than 
when he was going to begin it with a doubtful chance of ſucceſs, 
he found none of the preparations for war in ſuch forwardneſs 
as Caraffa had promiſed, or he had expected. The Papal troops 
were far inferior in number to the quota ſtipulated ; no maga- 
zines ſufficient for their ſubſiſtance were formed; nor was money 
for paying them provided. The Venetians, agreeably to that 
cautious maxim which the misfortunes of their ſtate had firſt 
led them to adopt; and which was now become a fundamental 
principle in their policy, declared their reſolution to preſerve an 
exact neutrality, without taking any part in the quarrels of 
Princes ſo far their ſuperiors in power. The other Italian ſtates 
were either openly united in league with Philip, or ſecretly wiſhed | 
ſucceſs to his arms againſt a Pontiff, whoſe inconſiderate ambition 
had rendered Italy once more the ſeat of war. 


Tur Duke of Guife perceived that the whole weight of the 
war would devolve on him; and became ſenſible, though too 
late, how imprudent it is to rely, in the execution of great enter- 
Prizes, on the aid of feeble allies. Puſhed on, however, by the 
Pope's impatience for action, as well as by his own deſire of per- 
forming ſomething of what he had fo confidently undertaken, 
he marched towards Naples, and began his operations. But the 
ſucceſs of theſe fell far ſhort of his former reputation, of what 
the world expected, and of what he himſelf had promiſed. He 


opened 
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opened the campaign with the ſiege of Civitella, a town of ſome 
importance on the Neapolitan frontier. But the obſtinacy with 
which the Spaniſh governor defended it, baffled all the impetuous 
efforts of the French valour, and obliged Guiſe, after a fiege of 
three weeks, to retire from the town with diſgrace. He endea- 
voured to wipe off that ſtain, by advancing boldly towards the 
duke of Alva's camp, and offering him battle. But that prudent 
commander, ſenſible of all the advantages of ſtanding on the de- 


fenſive before an invading enemy, declined an engagement, and 


kept within his -entrenchments ; and adhering to his plan with 
the ſteadineſs of a Caſtilian, eluded with great addreſs all Guiſe's 
ſtratagems, to draw him into action. Meanwhile, ſickneſs 
waſted the French army; violent diſſenſions had ariſen between 
Guiſe and the commander of the Pope's forces; the Spaniards 
renewed their incurſions into the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; the Pope, 
when he found, inſtead of the conqueſts and triumphs which he 
had fondly expected, that he could not ſecure his own territories 
from depredation, murmured, complained, and began to talk of 
peace. The duke of Guiſe, mortified to the faſt degree with ha- 
ving acted ſuch an inglorious part, not only follicited his court ei- 
ther to reinforce his army, or to recal him, but urged Paul to fulfil 
bis engagements ; and called on Cardinal Caraffa, ſometimes with 
reproaches, and ſometimes with threats, to make good theſe mag- 
nificent promiſes, from a raſh confidence in which he had adviſed 
his maſter to renounce the trace of Vaucelles, and to join in league 
with the Pope *. 


Bor while the French affairs in Italy were in this wretched 
ſituation, an unexpected event happened in the Low-Coun- 


* Herrera vida de Felipe, 181. 
f Thuap. lib. xxviii. 614. Palav. ib. xi. 181, Burn, ii. app. 317. 
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tries, which called the duke of Guiſe from a ſtation wherein he 


could acquire no honour, to the moſt dignified and important charge 
which could be committed to a ſubject. As ſoon as the French had 


diſcovered their purpoſe of violating the truce of Vaucelles, not 


only by ſending an army into Italy, but by attempting to fur- 


prize ſome of the Frontier towns in Flanders, Philip, though wil- 
ling to have avoided a rupture, determined to proſecute the war 
with ſuch ſpirit,” as ſhould make his engmies ſenſible, that his 
father had not erred, when he judged him to be fo capable of 
government, that he had given up the reins into his hands. As 
he knew that Henry had beeniat great expence in fitting out the 
army under the duke of Guiſe, and that his treaſury was hardly 
able to anſwer the exorbitant and endleſs demands of a diſtant 


war, he foreſgw that all his operations in the Low-Countries 


muſt, of conſequence, be feeble, and be conſidered only as ſecon- 
dary to thoſe in Italy. For that reaſon, he prudently reſolved 
to make his -principal effort in that place where he expected the 
French to be weakeſt, and to bend his chief force againſt that 
quarter where they would feel a blow moſt ſenſibly. With this 
view, he aſſembled. in the Low-Countries an army of about fifty 
thouſand men, the Flemings ſerving him on this occaſion with 
that active zeal, which ſubjects are wont to exert in obey ing the 
commands of a new ſovereign. But Philip, cautious and provi- 
dent, even at that early period of life, did not reſt all his hopes of 
ſucceſs on that formidable force alone.. 


He had been labouring for ſome time to engage the Engliſh to 
eſpouſe his quarrel ; and though it was manifeſtly the intereſt of 


that kingdom to maintain a ſtrict neutrality, and the people them- 
ſelves were ſenſible of the advantages which they derived ſrom it; 


though he knew how odious his name was to the Engliſh, and 
how 
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he nevertheleſs did not deſpair of accompliſhing his point. He re- 
lied on the affection wherewith the Queen doated on him, which 
was fo violent, that even his coldneſs and neglect had not extin- 

guiſhed it; he knew her implicit reverence for his opinion, and 
her fond deſire of gratifying him in every particular. That he 
might work on theſe with greater facility, and more certain ſuo- 
ceſs, he ſet. out for England. The Queen who, during her 
huſband's abſence, had languiſhed in perpetual dejection, re- 
ſumed freſh ſpirits on his arrival; and without paying the leaſt 


attention either to the intereſt or to the inclinations of her people, 
entered warmly into all his ſchemes. In vain did her privy-council 


remonſtrate againſt the imprudence as well as danger of invol- 
ving the nation in an unneceſſary war; in vain did they put 
her in mind of the ſolemn treaties of peace ſubſiſting between 
England and France, which the conduct of that nation had afforded 


her no pretext to violate. Mary, ſoothed by Philip's careſſes, 


or intimidated by the threats which his aſcendant over her em- 
boldened him at ſome times to throw out, was deaf to every 


thing that could be urged in oppoſition to his ſentiments, and 


inſiſted with the greateſt vehemence on an immediate declara- 
tion of war againſt France. The council, though all Philip's 
addreſs and Mary's authority were employed to gain or over- 
awe them, ſtruggled long, and yielded at laſt, not ſrom convic- 
tion, but merely from deference to the will of their ſovereign. 
War was declared againſt France, the only one perhaps againſt 


that kingdom into which the Engliſh ever entered with reluc- 


tance. As Mary knew the averſion of the nation to this mea- 
ſure, ſhe durſt not call a parliament in order to raiſe money for 
carrying on the war.. She ſupplied this want, however, by a 
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ſtrain of prerogative; and levied large ſums on her ſubjects by 


her own authority. This enabled her to aſſemble a ſufficient 
body of troops, and to fend eight thouſand men under the con- 


duct of demeter ere 


Operations of 
Philip's army 
in the Low- 
Countries. 


e who = ache of military glory, gave the 
command of his army to Emanuel Philibert duke of Savoy, 
and fixed his own reſidence at Cambray, that he might be at 
hand to receive the eatlieſt intelligence of his motions, and to 
aid him with his counſels. The duke opened the campaign with 
a-mafterly ſtroke of addreſs, which juſtified Philip's choice, and 
diſcovered fach a faperiority of genius over the French generals, 
as almoſt enſured ſucceſs in his ſubſequent operations. He ap- 
pointed the general rendezvous of his troops at a place confidera- 
bly diſtant” from the country which he deſtined to be the ſcene 
of action; and having kept the enemy in fuſpence for a good 
time with regard to his intentions, he at laſt deceived them fo 
eſfectually by the variety of his marches and counter-marches, 
that they concluded that he meant to bend all his force againſt the 
province of Champagne, and would attempt to penetrate into the 
kingdom on that fide. In confequenee of this opmion, they 
drew all their ſtrength towards that quarter, and reinforcmg the 
garriſons there, left the towns on other parts of the tho rene 


ol dane of cot. deter to defend thee 
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" "OY as ſoon as he perceived that - this feint had its full 
effect, turned ſuddenly to the right, advanced by rapid marches 
into Picardy, and ſending his cavalry, in which he was ex- 
tremely ſtrong, before him, inveſted St. Quintin. This was a 
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town 
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town deemed in that age of conſiderable ſtrength, and of great 
importance, as there were few fortified cities between it and 
Paris. The fortifications, however, had been much neglected ; 
the garriſon, weakened by draughts ſent towards Champagne, 
did not amount to a fifth part of the number requiſite for its 
defence; and the govemor, though a brave officer, was nei- 
ther of rank, nor authority, equal to the command in à place 
of ſo much conſequence, beſieged by ſuch a formidable army. 
A few days muſt have put the Duke of Savoy in poſſeſſion of 
the town, if the admiral de Coligny, who thought it concerned 
his honour to attempt faving a place of ſuch importange to his 
country, and which lay within his juriſdiction as governor of Pi- 
cardy, had not taken the gallant reſolution of throwing himſelf 
into it, with ſuch a body of men as he could collect of a ſudden. 
This reſolution he executed with great intrepidity, and conſider- 
ing the nature of the enterprize, with no contemptible ſucceſs, 
for though one half of his ſmall body was cut off, he, with the 
other, broke through the enemy, and entered the town. The 
unexpected arrival of an officer of ſuch high rank and reputa- 
tion, and who had expoſed himſelf to ſuch danger in order to 
join them, inſpired the deſponding garriſon with courage. Every 
thing that the admiral's great ſkill and experience in the art of 
war could ſuggeſt, for annoying the enemy, or defending the 
town, was attempted ; and the citizens as well as the garriſon 
ſeconding his zeal with equal ardour, ſeemed to be determined 
that they would hold out to the laft, and facrifice themſelves in 
EEE 
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Tux Duke of Savoy, whom the Engliſh under the Earl of 
© Pembtoke, joined about this time, puſhed on the ſiege with 
the greateſt vigour. An army ſo numerous, and fo well 
ſupplied with every thing requiſite, carried on its approaches 


with great advantage againſt a garriſon which was till ſo feeble 


that it durſt ſeldom venture to diſturb or retard the enemy's 
operations by allies, The admiral, ſenſible of the approaching 


danger and unable to avert it, acquainted his uncle the conſtable 


Montmorency, who had the command of the French army, 
with his ſituation, and pointed out to him a method by which 
he might throw- relief into the town. The conſtable, follicitous 
to ſave a town, the loſs of which would open a paſſage for the 
enemy into the heart of France; and eager to extricate his ne- 
phew out of that perilous ſituation, in which zeal for the pub- 
lick had engaged him; reſolved, though aware of the danger, 
to attempt what he deſired. With this view he marched from 
La Fere towards St. Quintin at the head of his army, which 
was not by one half ſo numerous as that of the enemy, and 
having given the command of a body of choſen men to Co- 


ligny's brother Dandelot who was colonel general of the French 


infantry, he ordered him to force his way into the town by that 
avenue which the- admiral had repreſented as moſt practicable, 


while he himſelf with the main army would give the alarm to 


the enemy's camp on the oppoſite ſide, and endeavour to draw 
all their attention towards that quarter. Dandelot executed his 
orders with greater intrepidity than conduct. His ſoldiers 
ruſhed on with ſuch headlong impetuoſity, that though it broke 
the firſt body of the enemy which ſtood in their way, it threw 
themſelves into the utmoſt confuſion ; and being attacked by 
freſh troops which cloſed in upon them on every fide, the 

greater 
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hundred of the moſt adventrous, and moſt fortunate, making 
good his entrance into the town. 


— 
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MraANwWH¹HLE the Conſtable, in executing his part of the The battle of 
plan, advanced ſo near the camp of the beſiegers, as rendered St. Quintin. 


it impoſſible to retreat with ſafety in the face of an enemy fo 
much ſuperior in number. The Duke of Savoy inſtantly per- 
ceived Montmorency's error, and prepared, with the preſence 
of mind and abilities of a great general, to avail himſelf of it. 
He drew up his army in order of battle, with the greateſt ex- 
pedition, and watching the moment when the French began to 
file off towards La Fere, he detached all his cavalry under the 
command of the count of Egmont to fall on their rear, while 
he, at the head of his infantry, advanced to ſupport him. The 
French retired at firſt in perfect order, and with a good counte- 
nance ; but when they ſaw Egmont draw near with his formi- 
dable body of cavalry, the ſhock of which they were conſcious 
that they could not withſtand, the proſpe& of imminent danger, 
added to diſtruſt of their general, whoſe imprudence every ſoldier 
now perceived, ſtruck them with general conſternation. They 
began inſenſibly to quicken their pace, and thoſe in the rear began 
to preſs ſo violently on ſuch as were before them, that in a ſhort 
time their march reſembled a flight rather than a retreat. Egmont, 
obſerving their confuſion, charged them with the greateſt fury, 
and in a moment all their Genſdarmerie, the pride and ſtrength 
of the French armies in that age, gave way and fled with pre- 
cipitation. The infantry, however, whom the conſtable, by his 
preſence and authority, kept to their colours, ſtill continued 
their retreat, until the enemy brought ſome pieces of cannon 
Vol. III. D d d to 
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to bear upon their centre, which threw them into ſuch diſorder, 
that the cavalry renewing their attack, broke in, and the rout 


became univerſal. About four thoufand of the French fell in the 
field, and among thoſe the Duke of Anguyen a Prince of the blood, 
together with fix hundred gentlemen. The Conſtable, as ſoon 
as he perceived the fortune of the day to be irretrievable, ruſhed 
into the thickeſt of the enemy, with a reſolution not to ſurvive 
the calamity, which his ill conduct had brought upon his country; 
but having received a dangerous wound, and being waſted with 
the loſs of blood, he was ſurrounded by ſome Flemiſh officers, 
to whom he was known, who protected him from the violence 
of the ſoldiers, and obliged him to ſurrender, Beſides the con- 
ſtable, the Dukes of Montpenſier and Longueville, the Marechal 
St, Andre, many officers of diſtinction, three hundred gentlemen, 
and near four thouſand private ſoldiers were taken priſoners. 
All the colours belonging to the infantry, all the ammunition, 
and all the cannon, two pieces excepted, fell into the enemy's 
bat The victorious army did not loſe above fourſcore 
men |. 


Tuis battle, no leſs fatal to France than the ancient victories 
of Crecy and Agincourt, gained by the Engliſh on the ſame 
frontier, bore a more near reſemblance to theſe, in the ſud- 
denneſs of the rout; in the raſhneſs of the comman- 
der in chief; in the number of perſons of note flain or 
taken; and in the ſmall loſs ſuſtained by the enemy. It filled 
France with equal conſternation. Many inhabitants of Paris 
e as if 2 
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into the interior provinces. The King, by his preſence and ex- 
hortations, endeavoured to conſole and to animate ſuch as 
remained, and applying himſelf with the greateſt diligence to 
repair the ruinous fortifications of the city, prepared to defend 
it againſt the attack which he inſtantly expected. But happily 
for France, Philip's caution, together with the intrepid firmneſs 
of the Admiral de Coligny not only ſaved the capital from the 
danger to which it was expoſed, but gained the nation a ſhort 
interval, during which the people recovered from the terror and 
dejection occaſioned by a blow no leſs ſevere than unexpected, 
and Henry had leiſure to take meaſures for the publick ſecurity 
with the ſpirit which became the ſovereign of a powerful and 
martial people. 


Puilir, immediately after the battle, viſited the camp at 
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St Quintin, where he was received with all the exultation of * bis army. 


military triumph ; and ſuch were his tranſports of joy on ac- 
count of an event, which threw ſo much luſtre on the beginning 
of his reign, that they ſoftened his ſevere and haughty temper, 
into an unuſual flow of courteſy, When the Duke of Savoy 
approached, and was kneeling to kiſs his hands, he caught him in 
his arms, and embracing him with warmth, ©* It becomes me, 
ſays he, rather to kiſs your hands, which have gained me ſuch a 
glorious and almoſt bloodleſs victory.“ 


As foon as the rejoicings and congratulations on Philip's 
arrival were over, a council of war was held in order to deter- 
mine how. they might improve their victory to the beſt advan- 


tage. The Duke of Savoy, ſeconded by ſeveral of the ableſt 
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officers formed under Charles V. inſiſted that they ſhould imme. 
diately relinquiſh the ſiege of St. Quintin, the reduction of 
which was now an object below their attention, and advance 


directly towards Paris; that as there were neither troops to 


oppoſe, nor any town of ſtrength to retard their march, they 
might reach that capital while' under the full impreſſion of the 
aſtoniſhment and terror occaſioned by the rout of the army, 
and take poſſeſſion of it without reſiſtance. But Philip, leſs 
adventrous or more prudent than his generals, preferred a mo- 
derate but certain advantage, to an enterprize of greater ſplen- 
dour, but of more doubtful ſucceſs. He repreſented to the council 


the infinite reſources of a kingdom ſo powerful as France; the 


great number as well as martial ſpirit of its nobles ; their attach- 
ment to their ſovereign ; the vaſt advantages with which they 
could carry on war in their own territories ; and the unavoidable 


| deſtruction, which muſt be the conſequence of their penetrat- 
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ing too raſhly into the enemy's country, before they had ſecured 
ſuch a communication with their own, as might render a retreat 
ſafe, if upon any diſaſtrous event that ſhould become neceſſary. 
On all theſe accounts, he adviſed the continuance of the ſiege, 
and his generals acquieſced the more readily in his opinion, as 
they made no doubt of being maſters of the town in a few 
days, a loſs of time of fo little conſequence in the execution of 
their plan, that they might eaſily repair it by their ſubſequent 
activity l. 


Tur weakneſs of the fortifications, and the ſmall number of 
the garriſon, which could no longer hope either for reinforce- 
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generals, But, in making it, they did not attend ſufficiently to 
the character of Admiral de Coligny, who commanded in the 
town. A courage undiſmayed and undiſconcerted amidſt the 
greateſt dangers, an invention fruitful in reſources, a genius which 
rouzed and ſeemed to acquire new force upon every diſaſter, a 
talent of governing the minds of men, together with a capacity of 
maintaining his aſcendant over them even under circumſtances 
the moſt adverſe and diſtreſsful, were qualities which Coligny 
poſſeſſed in a degree ſuperior to any general of that age. Theſe 
qualities were peculiarly adapted to the ſtation in which he was 
now placed ; and as he knew the infinite importance to his coun- 
try of every hour which he could gain at this juncture, he exert- 
ed himſelf to the utmoſt in contriving how to protract the ſiege, 
and to detain the enemy from attempting any enterprize more 
dangerous to France. Such were the perſeverance and ſkill with 
which he conducted the defence, and ſuch the fortitude and 
patience with which he animated the garriſon, that though the 
Spaniards, the Flemings, and the Engliſh, carried on the attack 
with all the ardour which national emulation inſpires, he held 
out the town ſeventeen days. He was taken priſoner, at laſt, 
on the breach, overpowered by -the ſuperior number of the 
enemy. 


Hexxy availed himſelf, with the utmoſt activity, of the in- 
terval which the admiral's well-timed obſtinacy had afforded 
him. He appointed officers to collect the ſcattered remains of 
the conſtable's army; he iſſued orders for levying ſoldiers in 
every part of the kingdom ; he commanded the ban and arriere 
ban of the frontier provinces inſtantly to take the field, and to 
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greater part of the veteran troops which ſerved under the 
Marechal Briſſac in Piedmont ; he ſent courier after courier 
to the Duke of Guiſe, requiring him, together with all his 
army, to return inſtantly for the defence of their country ; he 
diſpatched one envoy to the Grand Signior, to ſollicit the aſſiſ- 
tance of his fleet, and the loan of a ſum of money; he ſent 
another into Scotland, to incite the Scots to invade the north of 
England, that by drawing Mary's attention to that quarter, 
he might prevent her from reinforcing her troops which ſerved 
under Philip. Theſe efforts of the King were warmly ſeconded 
by the zeal of his ſubjects. The city of Paris granted him a free 
gift of three hundred thouſand livres. The other great towns 
imitated the liberality of the capital, and contributed in propor- 
tion. Several noblemen of diſtinction engaged to garriſon and to 
defend at their own expence the wwns which lay moſt expoſed 
to be attacked by the enemy. Nor was this general concern for 
the publick confined to communities alone, or to thoſe in the 
higher ſphere in life, but diffuſing itſelf among perſons of every 
rank, each individual ſeemed diſpoſed to act with as much vigour 
as if the honour of the King, and the ſafety of the ſtate had de- 
pended on his perſonal efforts ®. 

Pa1L1ey, who was no ſtranger either to the prudent meaſures 
taken by the French monarch for the ſecurity of his dominions, 
or to the ſpirit with which his ſubjects prepared to defend them- 


* ſelves, perceived, when it was too late, that he had loſt an 


opportunity which could never be recalled, and that it was now 
vain to think of penetrating into the heart of France. He 
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was too bold and hazardous to be perfectly agreeable to his 
cautious temper; and employed his army, during the remain- 
der of the campaign, in the ſieges of Ham and Catelet. Of 
theſe, he ſoon became maſter; and the reduction of theſe two 
petty towns, together with the acquiſition of St. Quintin, were all 
the advantages which he derived from one of the moſt deciſive 
victories gained in that century. Philip, himſelf, however, con- 
tinued in high exultation, on account of his ſucceſs; and as all 
his paſſions were tinged with ſuperſtition, he, in memory of the 
battle of St. Quintin, which had been fought on the day con- 
ſecrated to St. Laurence, vowed to build a church, a monaſtery, 
and a palace ſacred to that ſaint and martyr. Before the expira- 
tion of the year, he laid the foundation of an edifice, in which 
all theſe were united, at the Eſcurial in the neighbourhood of 
Madrid ; and the ſame principle, which dictated the vow, direc- 
ted the building. For the plan of the work was fo formed as 
to reſemble a gridiron, which, according to the legendary tale, 
had been the inſtrument of St. Laurence's martyrdom. Notwith- 
ſtanding the vaſt and expenſive ſchemes, in which his reſtleſs am- 
bition involved him, Philip continued the building with ſuch 
perſeverance for twenty-two years, and reſerved ſuch vaſt ſums 
for this monument of his piety and vanity, that the monarchs 


of Spain are indebted to him for a royal reſidence, which though 


not the moſt elegant, is certainly the moſt ſumptuous and mag- 
nificent of any in Europe 


Tuz firſt account of that fatal blow which the French had 
received at St. Quintin was carried to Rome by the courier, 
whom Henry had ſent to recall the Duke of Guiſe. As Paul, 
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even with the aſſiſtance of his French auxiliaries, had ſcarce been 
able to check the progreſs of the Spaniſh arms, he foreſaw that 
as ſoon as he was deprived of their protection, his territories muſt 
be over-run in a moment. He remonſtrated therefore with the 
greateſt violence againſt the departure of the French army, re- 


proaching the Duke of Guiſe for his ill conduct, which had 


A treaty of 


tween the 


brought him into ſuch an unhappy ſituation ; and complaining 
. 
circumſtances. Guiſe's orders, however, were peremptory. 
Paul, . found it neceſſary to accommodate 
his conduct to the exigency of his affairs, and to employ the 
mediation of the Venetians, and of Coſmo di Medici in order 
to obtain a peace. Philip, who had been forced unwillingly 
to a rupture with the Pope, and who, even while ſucceſs 
crowned his arms, doubted ſo much the juſtice of his own cauſe, 
that he had made frequent overtures of pacification, - liſtened 
eagerly to the firſt propoſals of this nature from Paul, and diſ- 
. Ga, cad fre hoe 
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Tur eee of Philip, and the Cardinal 
Caraffa in the name of his uncle, met at Cavi, and both being 
equally diſpoſed to peace, they, after a ſhort conference, termi- 
nated the war by a treaty on the following terms : That Paul 
ſhould renounce his league with France, and maintain for the 
future ſuch a neutrality as became the common father of 
Chriſtendom ; That Philip ſhould inſtantly reſtore all the towns 


of the eccleſiaſtical territory of which he had taken poſſeſſion ; 


That the claims of the'Caraffa's to the dutchy of Paliano, and 
other demeſnes of the Colonna's ſhould be referred to the 
deciſion 
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deciſion of the republick of Venice; That the Duke of Alva 
ſhould repair in-perſon to Rome, and after aſking pardon of Paul 
in his aun name, and in that of his maſter, for having invaded 
the patrimony of the church, ſhould receive the Pope's abſolu- 
tion from that crime. Thus Paul, through Philip's ſcrupulous 
timidity, finiſhed an unproſperous war without any detriment to 
the Papal See. The conqueror appeared humble, and acknow- 
ledged his error ; while he who had been vanquiſhed retained 
his uſual haughtineſs, and was treated with every mark of ſu- 
periority ®. The Duke of Alva, in terms of the treaty, repaired 
to Rome, and in the poſture of a ſupplicant, kiſſed the feet, and 
implored the forgiveneſs of that very perſon, whom his arms 
had reduced to the laſt extremity. Such was the ſuperſtitious 
veneration of the Spaniards for the papal character, that Alva, 
though perhaps the proudeſt man of the age, and accuſtomed 
from his infancy to a familiar intercourſe with Princes, acknow- 
ledged that when he approached the Pope, he was ſo much 
OT a OP Ee BENE EIS 


Bur though this. war, which at its commencement threatened 
mighty revolutions, was brought to an end without occaſioning 
any alteration in thoſe States, which were its immediate object, 
it produced effects of conſiderable conſequence in other parts of 
Italy. As Philip was extremely ſollicitous to terminate his quarrel 
with Paul as ſpeedily as poſſible, he was willing to make any 
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even with the aſſiſtance of his French auxiliaries, had ſcarce been 


able to check the progreſs of the Spaniſh arms, he foreſaw that 
as ſoon as he was deprived of their protection, his territories muſt 
be over-run in a moment. He remonſtrated therefore with the 


greateſt violence againſt the departure of the French army, re- 


proaching the Duke of Guiſe for his ill conduct, which had 


brought him into ſuch an unhappy ſituation; and complaining 
4 
circumſtances. Guiſe's orders, however, were peremptory. 
Paul, be found it neceſſary to accommodate 
his conduct to the exigency of his affairs, and to employ the 
mediation of the Venetians, and of Coſmo di Medici in order 
to obtain a peace. Philip, who had been forced unwillingly 
to a rupture with the Pope, and who, even while ſucceſs 
crowned his arms, doubted ſo much the juſtice of his own cauſe, 
that he had made frequent overtures of pacification, - liſtened 
eagerly to the firſt propoſals of this nature from Paul, and dif- 
00 er ee ur eee eee 
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+ Had cer ng pr EN of Philip, and the Cardinal 
Caraffa in the name of his uncle, met at Cavi, and both being 
equally diſpoſed to peace, they, after a ſhort conference, termi- 
nated the war by a treaty on the following terms: That Paul 
ſhould renounce his league with France, and maintain for the 
future ſuch a neutrality as became the common father of 
Chriſtendom ; That Philip ſhould inſtantly reſtore all the towns 


7-1 of the eccleſiaſtical territory of which he had taken poſſeſſion ; 
That the claims of the Caraffa's to the dutchy of Paliano, and 


other demeſnes of' the Colonna's ſhould be referred to the 
deciſion 
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deciſion of the republick of Venice; That the Duke of Alva 
ſhould repair in-perſon to Rome, and after aſking pardon of Paul 
in his awn.name, and in that of his maſter, for having invaded 
the patrimony of the church, ſhould receive the Pope's abſolu- 
tion from that crime. Thus Paul, through Philip's ſcrupulous 
timidity, finiſhed an unproſperous war without any detriment to 
the Papal See. The conqueror appeared humble, and acknow- 
ledged his error; while he who had been vanquiſhed retained 
his uſual haughtineſs, and was treated with every mark of ſu- 
periority ®. The Duke of Alva, in terms of the treaty, repaired 
to Rome, and in the poſture of a ſupplicant, kiſſed the feet, and 
implored the forgiveneſs of that very perſon, whom his arms 
had reduced to the laſt extremity. Such was the ſuperſtitious 
veneration of the Spaniards for the papal character, that Alva, 
though perhaps the proudeſt man of the age, and accuſtomed 
from his infancy to a familiar intercourſe with Princes, acknow- 
ledged that when he approached the Pope, he was ſo much 
— ROT e ebe 
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Bur though this war, which at its commencement threatened 
mighty revolutions, was brought to an end without occaſioning 
any alteration in thoſe States, which were its immediate object, 
it produced effects of conſiderable conſequence in other parts of 
Italy. As Philip was extremely ſollicitous to terminate his quarrel 
with Paul as ſpeedily as poſſible, he was willing to make any 
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troops to the Papal and French army, might have prolonged the 
war. With this view, he entered into a negociation with 
Octavio Farneſe, Duke of Parma, and in order to ſeduce him 
from his alliance with France, he reſtored to him the city of Pla- 
centia with the territory depending on it, which Charles V. having 
ſeized in the year one thouſand five hundred and forty-ſeven, had 
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views to Coſmo di Medici, the moſt ſagacious and provident of 
all the Italian Princes, that he conceived hopes of | accompliſhing 
his favourite ſcheme of adding Siena and its territories - to his 
dominions in Tuſcany. As his ſucceſs in this attempt depended 
entirely on the delicacy of addreſs with which it was conducted, 
he employed all the refinements of policy in the negociation 
which he ſet on foot for this purpoſe. He began with ſolicit- 
ing Philip, whoſe- treaſury. he knew to be entirely drained by 
the expence-of the war, to repay the great ſums which 'he had 


advanced to the Emperor during the ſiege of Siena. When 


.._ , Philip endeavoured to elude a demand which he was unable to 


ſatisfy, he affected to be extremely diſquieted, and making 


ns ſeeret of his diſguſt, inſtructed his ambaſſador at Rome to 
open a negociation with the Pope, which ſeemed to be the effect 


of it. The ambaſſador executed his commiſſion with ſuch dex- 
terity, that Paul, imagining Coſmo to be entirely alienated from 
the Spaniſh intereſt, propoſed to him an alliance with France, 
which ſhould be cemented by the marriage of his eldeſt ſon to 


one of Henry's daughters.” Coſmo received the overture with 
ſuch apparent ſatisfaction, and with ſo many profeſſions of gra- 
e FH 17 85 + III titude 
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titude for the high honour of which he had the proſpect, that 
not only the Pope's miniſters, but the French envoy at Rome 
talked confidently, and with little reſerve, of the acceſſion of that 
important ally, as a matter certain and decided. The account of 
this was quickly carried to Philip; and Coſmo, who foreſaw 


how much it would alarm him, had diſpatched his nephew Lu- 


dovico de Toledo into the Netherlands, that he might be at hand 
to obſerve and take advantage of his conſternation, before the 
firſt impreſſion which it made ſhould in any degree abate. 
Coſmo was extremely fortunate in the choice of the inſtru- 
ment whom he employed. Toledo waited, with patience, until 
he diſcovered with certainty, that Philip had received ſuch intel- 
ligence of his uncle's negociations at Rome, as muſt have filled 
his ſuſpicious mind with fear and jealouſy ; and then craving an 
audience, he required payment of the money which had been 
borrowed by the Emperor, in the moſt earneſt and peremptory 
terms. In urging that point, he artfully threw out ſeveral dark 
hints and ambiguous declarations, concerning the extremities, 
to which Coſmo might be driven by a refuſal of this juſt de- 
mand, as well as by other grievances of which he had good reaſon 
to complain. 


PHriL1e, aſtoniſhed at an addreſs in ſuch a ſtrain, from a Prince 
ſo far his inferior as the Duke of Tuſcany, and comparing what 
he now heard, with the information which he had received from 
Italy, immediately concluded that Coſmo had ventured to aſſume 
this bold and unuſual tone on the proſpect of his union with 
France. In order to prevent the Pope and Henry from acquiring 
an ally, who by his abilities and the. fituation of his dominions 
would have added both reputation and ſtrength to their confe- 
deracy, he offered to grant Coſmo the inveſtiture of Siena, if 
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ſums due to him, and engage to furniſh a body of troops to- 
wards the defence of Philip's territories in Italy, againſt any 
power who ſhould attack them. As ſoon as Coſmo had brought 
Philip to this, which was the object of all his artifices and in- 
trigues, he did not protract the negociation by any unneceſſary 
delay, or any exceſs of refinement, but cloſed eagerly with the 
propoſal, and Philip, in ſpite of the remonſtrances of his ableſt 


ann ligned a westy with fm to that effect 7. 


U he no P. inoe was ever more tenacious of his rights than Philip, 
or leſs willing to relinquiſh any territory which he poſſeſſed, by 
what teuure ſoever he held it, theſe unuſual conceſſions to the 
Dukes of Parma and Tuſcany, by which he wantonly gave up 
countries, in acquiring or defending which, his father had em- 
ployed many years, and waſted much blood and treaſure, cannot 
be accounted for from any motive, but his ſuperſtitious deſire 
of extricating himſelf out of the war which he had been forced 
to wage againſt the Pope. By theſe treaties, however, the 
balance of power among the Italian States was poized with 
greater equality, and rendered leſs variable than it had been 
ſince it received the firſt violent ſhock from the invaſion of 
Charles VIII. of France. From this period Italy ceaſed to be 
the great theatre, on which the monarchs of Spain, France, and 
Germany, contended for power or for fame. Their diſſentions 
and hoſtilities were nevertheleſs as frequent and as violent as 
ever; but being excited by new objects, they ſtained other regions 
ee ee eee e eee 
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Tur Duke of Guiſe left Rome on the ſame day that his 
adverſary the Duke of Alva made his ignominious ſubmiſſions 
to the Pope. He was received in France as the guardian angel 
of the kingdom. is late ill ſucceſs in Italy ſeemed to be for- 
gotten, while his former ſervices, particularly his defence of 
Metz, were recounted with, exaggerated praiſe; and he was 
welcomed in every city through which he paſſed, as the re- 
ſtorer of publick ſecurity, who after having ſet bounds by his 
conduct and valour to the victorious arms of Charles V. returned 
now, at the call of his country, to check the formidable progreſs 
of Philip's power. The reception which he met with from Henry 
was no leſs cordial and honourable. New titles were invented, 
and new dignities created in order to diſtinguiſh him. He was 
appointed lieutenant-general in chief both within and without 
the kingdom, with a juriſdiction almoſt unlimited, and hardly 
inferior to that which was poſſeſſed by the King himſelf. Thus, 
through the ſingular felicity which attended the Princes of 
Lorrain, the miſcarriage of their own ſchemes contributed to 
aggrandize them. The calamities of his country, and the ill 
conduct of his rival the Conſtable, exalted the Duke of Guiſe to 
a height of dignity and power, which he could not have ex- 
pected to attain by the moſt fortunate and moſt compleat ſucceſs 
of his own ambitious projects. 


THz Duke of Guiſe, eager to perform ſomething ſuitable to 
the high expectations of his counttymen, and that he might 
juſtify the extraordinary confidence which the King had repoſed 
in him, ordered all the troops, which could be got together, to 
aſſemble at Campeigne. Though the winter was well ad- 
vanced, and had ſet in with extreme rigour, he placed himſelf 
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Book XII. at their head, and took the field. By Henry's activity and the 
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zeal of his ſubjects, ſo many ſoldiers had been raiſed in the king- 
dom, and ſuch conſiderable reinforcements had been drawn from 
Germany and Swiſſerland, as formed an army reſpectable even 


in the eyes of a victorious enemy. Philip, alarmed at ſeeing it 


put in motion at ſuch an uncommon ſeaſon, began to tremble 
for his new conqueſts, particularly St. Quintin, the fortifications 
of which were hitherto but imperfectly repaired. 


Bur the Duke of Guiſe meditated a more important enter- 
prize; and after amuſing the enemy with threatening ſucceſſively 
different towns on the frontiers of Flanders, he turned ſuddenly 
to the left and inveſted Calais with his whole army. Calais had 
been taken by the' Engliſh under Edward III. and was the fruit of 
that monarch's-glorious victory at Creſſy. Being the only place 
that | they retained of their ancient and extenſive territories in 
France, and which opened to them, at all times, an eaſy and ſecure 
paſſage into the heart of that kingdom, their keeping poſſeſſion 
of it ſoothed the pride of the one nation as much as it morti- 
fied the vanity of the other. Its ſituation. was naturally fo 
ſtrong, and its fortifications deemed ſo impregnable, that no 
monarch of France, how adventrous ſoever, had been bold enough 
to attack it. Even when the domeſtick ſtrength of England was 
broken and exhauſted by the bloody wars between the houſes of 


Vork and Lancaſter, and its attention entirely diverted from 


kingdom, had not only neglected to take any precautions for 


threatened. Mary and her council, compoſed chiefly of Eccle- 
ſiaſticks, unacquainted with military affairs, and whoſe whole 
attention was turned towards extirpating hereſy out of the 


the 


* 
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the ſafety of this important place, but ſeemed to think that the 
reputation of its ſtrength alone was ſufficient for its ſecurity. 
Full of this opinion, they ventured, even after the declaration 
of war, to continue a practice which the low ſtate of the 
Queen's finances had introduced in times of peace. As the 
country adjacent to Calais was overflowed during the winter, and 
the marſhes around it became impaſlable, except by one avenue, 
which the forts of St. Agatha and Newnhambridge command- 
ed, it had been the cuſtom of the Engliſh to diſmiſs the greater 
part of the garriſon towards the end of autumn, and to replace it 
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in the ſpring. In vain did Lord Wentworth, the governor of x, qefencelefs 


Calais, remonſtrate againſt this ill-timed parſimony, and repreſent 
the poſſibility of his being attacked fuddenly, while he had not 
troops ſufficient to man the works. The privy council treated 
theſe remonſtrances with ſcorn, as if they had flowed from the 
timidity or the rapaciouſneſs of the governor; and ſome of them, 
with that confidence which is the companion of ignorance, 
boaſted that they would defend Calais with their white rods 
againſt any enemy who ſhould approach it during winter . In 
vain did Philip, who had paſſed through Calais- as he returned 
from England to the Netherlands, warn the Queen of the dan- 
ger to which it was expoſed ; and acquainting her with what 
was neceſſary for its ſecurity, offer to reinforce the garriſon 
during winter with a detachment of his own troops. Mary's 
counſellors, though obſequious to her in all points wherein 
religion was concerned, diſtruſted, as much as the reſt of their 
countrymen, every | propoſition that came from her huſband 
and ſuſpecting this to be an artifice of Philip's in order to gain 
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the command of the town, they neglected this intelligence, de- 
clined his offer, and left Calais with leſs than a fourth of the 
men an for n T 


. 


the fiege wi . was his Shes of this which 2838 he Duke 


of. Guiſe to venture on an enterprize, that ſurprized his own 
countrymen, no leſs than his enemies. As he knew that its ſuc- 
ects. depended on conducting his operations with ſuch rapidity” as 
would afford the Engliſh no time for throwing relief into the 
town by ſea, and prevent Philip from giving him any interrup- 


„ ou! by land, he puſhed the attack with a degree of vigour little 
| known, jn. carrying on ſieges, during that age. He drove the 


zgliſh from: Fort St. Agatha at the firſt aſſault; obliged them 
to. abandon the, fort of Newnhambridge, after defending it 
three days; took the caſtle; which commanded the harbour by 
ſtorm; and, on the eighth day after be appeared before Calais 
compelled the goremor, whoſe, feeble garriſon, which did not 
exceed. ſiye hundred men, was worn out with the fatigue of 
3 —— — 
e eee 


—— Duke of Guile, * allowing the Engliſh, cope to 
recover from the conſternation. occaſioned by this blow,  imme- 
diately inveſted Guiſnes, the garriſon of which, though more 
numerous, defended itſelf with leſs vigour, and after ſtanding 
one briſk aſſault, ſurrendered the town. The caſtle. of Hames 
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Tuvs, in a few days; during the depth of winter; and at 
a time when the fatal battle of St. Quintin had fo depreſſed the 
ſanguine ſpirit of the French, that their utmoſt aim was to pro- 
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tect their own country, without dreaming of making conqueſts effect of theſe 
on the enemy; the enterprizing valour of one man drove the ns <0 


Engliſh out of Calais, after they had held it two hundred and 
ten years, and deprived them of every foot of land in a king- 
dom, where their dominions had been once ſo extenſive. This 
exploit, at the ſame time that it gave an high idea of the power 
and reſources of France to all Europe, ſet the Duke of Guile, 
in the opinion of his countrymen, far above all the generals of 
the age. They celebrated his conqueſts with immoderate tranſ- 
ports of joy; while the Engliſh gave vent to all the paſſions, 
which animate a high-ſpirited people, when any great national 
calamity is manifeſtly owing to the ill conduct of their rulers. 
Mary and her Miniſters, formerly odious, were now contemp- 
tible in their eyes. All the terrors of her ſevere and arbitrary 
adminiſtration could not reſtrain them from uttering execrations 
and threats againſt thoſe, who having wantonly involved the 
nation in a quarrel wherein it was in no wiſe intereſted, had by 
their negligence or incapacity brought irreparable diſgrace on 
their country, and loſt the moſt valuable poſſeſſion belonging to 
the Engliſh crown. | | 


Tur French King imitated the conduct of its former con- 
qeror, Edward III. with regard to Calais He commanded 
all the Engliſh inhabitants to quit the town, and giving their 
houſes to his own ſubjects, who he allured to ſettle there by 
granting them various immunities, he left a numerous garriſon, 
under an experienced governor, for their defence, After this, his 
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victorious army went into quart'rs of refreſhment, and the 
uſual inaction of winter returned, | 


Mr ANwWHIIE Ferdinand aſſembled the 1 of Electors at 
Frankfort, in order to lay before them the deed whereby 
Charles V. had reſigned the Imperial crown, and transferred it 
to him. This he had hitherto delayed, on account of ſome diffi- 
culties which had occurred concerning the formalities requiſite 
in ſupplying a Vacancy occaſioned. by an event, to which there 


was no parallel in the annals of the Empire. Theſe being at 


length adjuſted, "he Prince of Orange executed the commiſſion 
with which he had been entruſted by Charles; the Electors ac- 
cepted of his reſignation; declared Ferdinand bis lawful ſucceſſor; 
and put him 1 in poſſeſſion of all the enſigns of the Imperial 


| dignity. 


The Pope 
refuſes to ac- 
knowledge 
Ferdinand as 
Emperor. 


Bur when the new Emperor fent Guſman his chancellor, to 
acquaint the Pope with this tranſaction, to teſtify his reverence 
towards the Holy See, and to ſignify that, according to form, 
he would foon difpatch an ambaſſador extraordinary to treat 
with his holineſs concerning his coronation ; Paul, whom neither 
experience nor diſappointments could teach to bring down his 
lofty ideas of the papal prerogative to ſuch a moderate ſtandard 


as ſuited the genius of the times, refuſed to adritit the envoy 


into his preſence, and declared all the proceedings at Frank- 
fort irregular and invalid, He contended that the Pope, as the 


vicegerent of Chriſt, was entruſted with the keys both of cele- 


ſtial and terreſtrial government; that from him the Imperial juriſ- 
diftion was derived; that though his predeceſſors had autho- 
rized the EleQtors to chuſe an Emperor whom the Holy See 

confirmed, | 
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vacancy was occaſioned by death; that the inſtrument of 
Charles's reſignation had been preſented in an improper court, 
as it belonged to the Pope alone to reject or to accept of it, and 
to nominate a perſon to ſupply his place ; that, ſetting aſide all 
theſe objections, Ferdinand's election laboured under two defects 
which alone were ſufficient to render it void, for the Proteſtant 
Electors had been admitted to vote, tho, by their apoſtacy from 
the catholick faith, they had forfeited that and every other privi- 
lege of the electoral office; that Ferdinand, by ratifying the con- 
ceſſions of ſeveral Diets in favour of hereticks, had rendered 
himſelf unworthy of the Imperial dignity, which was inſtituted 
for the protection, not for the deſtruction of the church. But after 
thundering out theſe extravagant maxims, he added with an ap- 
pearance of condeſcenſion, that if Ferdinand would. renounce all 
title to the Imperial crown, founded on the election at Frank- 
fort, make profeſſions of repentance for his paſt conduct, and 
ſupplicate him, with due humility, to confirm Charles's reſig- 
nation, as well as his aſſumption to the Empire, he might expect 
every mark of favour from his paternal clemency and goodneſs. 
Guſman, though he had laid his accouat with conſiderable 
difficulties in his negociation with the Pope, little expected that 
he would have revived theſe antiquated and wild pretenſions, 
which aſtonithed him ſo much that he ſcarce knew in what tone 
he ought to reply. He prudently declined entering into any 


controverſy concerning the nature or extent of the papal juriſ- 


diction, and confining himſelf to the political conſiderations, 
which ſhould determine the Pope to recognize an Emperor 
already in poſſeſſion, he endeavoured to place theſe in ſuch a 
git, as he imagined could ſcarce fail to ſtrike Paul, if he were 
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not altogether blind to his own intereſt. Philip ſeconded Guſ- 
man's arguments with great earneſtneſs, by an ambaſſador whom 
he ſent to Rome of purpoſe, and beſought the Pope to deſiſt 
from claims ſo unſeaſonable, as might not only irritate and alarm 
Ferdinand and the Princes of the Empire, but furniſh the ene- 
mies of the Holy See with a new reaſon for repreſenting its. ju- 
riſdiction as incompatible with the rights of Princes, and ſub- 
verſive of all civil authority. But Paul, who deemed it a crime 
to attend to any conſideration ſuggeſted by human prudence or 
policy, when he thought himſelf called to aſſert the preroga- 
tives of the Papal See, remained inflexible ; and during his pon- 
tificate, Ferdinand was not acknowledged as Emperor by the 
court of Rome ;. | | 


Wutz Henry was preparing for the approaching campaign, 
he received accounts of the iſſue of his negociations in Scotland. 
Eong experience having at laſt taught the Scots the imprudence 
of involving their country in every quarrel between France and 
England, neither the folicitations of his ambaſſador, nor the 
addreſs. and authority of the Queen-regent, could prevail on 


them to take arms againſt a kingdom, with which they were at 


peace. On this occaſion the ardor of a martial nobility and 
of a turbulent people was reſtrained by regard for the publick 
intereſt and tranquillity, which in former deliberations of this 
kind, had been ſeldom attended to by a nation always prone to ruſh 


into every new war. But though the Scots adhered with ſteadi- 


neſs to their pacific ſyſtem, they were extremely ready to gratify 


* Godleveus de Abdicat. Car. V. ap. Gold. polit, ip 392. Palar, lb. xii 69 
Ribier. it. 746. 759. 
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the French King in another particular, which he had given in 
charge to his ambaſſador. 


Tur young Queen of Scots had been affianced to the Dauphin 
in the year one thouſand five hundred and forty-eight, and 
having been educated fince that time in the court of France, 
ſhe had grown up to be the moſt amiable, and one of the moſt 
accompliſhed Princeſſes of that age. Henry demanded the con- 
ſent of her ſubjects to the celebration of the marriage, and a 
parliament which was held for that purpoſe, appointed eight 
commiſſioners to repreſent the whole body of the nation at that 
ſolemnity, with power to ſign ſuch deeds as might be requiſite 
before it was concluded. In ſettling the articles of the marriage, 
the Scots took all the precautions, that prudence could dictate; 
in order to preſerve the liberty and independence of their coun- 
try; while the French uſed every art to ſecure to the Dauphin 
the conduct of affairs during the Queen's life, and the ſucceſſion 
of the crown on the event of her demiſe. The marriage was 
celebrated with pomp ſuitable to the dignity of the parties, and 
the magnificence of a court at that time the moſt ſplendid in 
Europe Thus Henry, in the courſe of a few months, had 
the glory of recovering an important poſſeſſion which had anci- 
ently belonged to the crown of France, and of adding to it the 
acquiſition of a new kingdom. By this event, too, the Duke of 
Guiſe acquired new conſideration and importance ; the marriage 
of his niece to the apparent heir of the crown, raiſing him ſo far 
beyond the condition of other ſubjects, as ſeemed to render the 
credit which he had gained by his great actions, no leſs permanent 
than it was extenſive. 


» Keith's hiſtory of Scotland, p. 73, Append. 13. Corps Diplom. v. 27. 
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Book XII, Wren. the campaign opened, ſoon after the Dauphin's mar- 
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t Graychocs 


riage, the Duke of Guiſe was placed at the head of the army 


with the ſame unlimited powers as formerly, Henry had re- 
ceived ſuch liberal ſupplies from his ſubjects, that the troops under 


his command were both numerous and well appointed; while 


Philip, exhauſted by the extraordinary efforts of the preceding 
year, had been obliged to diſtniſs ſo many of his forces during 
the winter, that he could not bring an army into the field capable 
of making head againft him. The duke of Guife did not loſe 
the favourable opportunity which his fuperiority afforded him. 
He inveſted Thionville in the dutchy of Luxemburg, one of the 
ſtrongeſt towris on the frontier of the Netherlands, and of great 


importance to France by its neighbourhood to Metz; and, not- 


withftanding the obſtinate valour with which it was defonded, he 
Gd ip — ( were, 1 


* ſuccel of this enterpripe; which: it was MOOR 
would lead to other conqueſts, was more than counterbalanced 


by. an eyent that happened in another part of the Low-Coun- 


tries. The Marechal de Termes, govemor| of Caliis,” having 


penetrated. into Flanders without oppoſition, inveſted Dunkirk 
with an army of fourteen thouſand men, and took it by ftorm 
on the fiſch day of the ſiege. From that he advanced towards 
Nieuport, which! maſt; have foon fallen into his hands, if the 
approach of the Count of Egmont with a ſuperior army had 
not made it prudent to retreat; The French troops were ſo 
much encumbered- with the booty which they had got at Dunkirk, 


or by ravaging the open country, that they moved lowly ; 


t Thuan. lib. xx. 690. 11 
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and Egmont, who had left his heavy baggage and artillery 
behind him, marched with ſuch rapidity, that he came up with 
them near Gravelines, and attacked them with the utmoſt im- 
petuoſity. De Termes, who had the choice of the ground, 
having poſted his troops to advantage in the angle formed by 
the mouth of the river Aa and the fea, received him with great 
firmneſs, Victory remained for ſome time in ſuſpenſe, the 
deſperate valour of the French, who forefaw the unavoidable 
deſtruction that muſt follow upon a rout in an enemy's coun- 
try, counterbalancing the ſuperior number of the Flemings, 
when one of thoſe accidents to which human prudence does not 
extend, decided the conteſt in favour of the latter. A ſquadron 
of Engliſh ſhips of war, which was cruizing on the coaſt, 
being drawn by the noiſe of the firing towards the place of 
the engagement, entered the river Aa and turned its great guns 
againſt the right wing of the French with ſuch effect as immedi- 
ately broke that body, and ſpread terror and confufion through 
their whole army. The Flemings, to whom aſſiſtance, ſo unex- 
pected and fo ſeaſonable, gave freſh ſpirit, redoubling their ef- 
forts, that they might not loſe the advantage which fortune had 
preſented them, or give the enemy time to recover from their 
conſternation, the rout of the French ſoon became univerſal. 
Near two thouſand were killed on the ſpot ; a greater number 
fell by the hands of the peaſants, who in revenge for the cruelty 
with which their country had been plundered, purſued the fugi- 
tives and maſſacred them without mercy ; the reſt were taken 
priſoners, together with De Termes their general, and many offi- 
cers of diſtinction v. 


v Thuan. lib. xx. 694. 
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Tuls ſignal victory, for which the Count of Egmont was 
afterwards ſo ill requited by Philip, obliged the Duke of Guiſe 
to relinquiſh- all other ſchemes, and to haſten towards the fron- 


tier of Picardy, that he might oppoſe the progreſs of the enemy 
there. This diſaſter reflected new luſtre on his reputation, and 
once more turned the eyes of his countrymen towards him, as 
the only general on whoſe arms victory always attended, and in 


whoſe conduct as well as good fortune they could confide in every 


danger. Henry reinforced Guiſe's army with ſo many troops 
drawn, from the adjacent garriſons that it ſoon amounted to 
forty. thouſand men. That of the enemy, after the junction of 
Egmont with the Duke of Savoy, was not inferior in number. 
They encamped at the diſtance of a few leagues from one ano- 
ther; and each monarch having joined his reſpective army, 
it was expected that, after the viciſſitudes of good and bad ſucceſs 
during. this and the former campaign, a deciſive battle would at 


| laſt determine which of the rivals ſhould take the aſcendant for 


the future, and give law to Europe. But though both had it in 
their power, neither of them diſcovered any inclination to bring 


the deciſion of a point of ſuch importance to depend upon the 


uncertain and fortuitous iſſue of a ſingle battle. The fatal en- 
gagements at St. Quintin and Gravelines were too recent to 
be ſo ſoon forgotten, and the proſpect of encountering the ſame 
troops, commanded by the ſame generals who had twice tri- 
umphed over his arms, inſpired Henry with a degree of caution 
which was not common to him. Philip, of a genius averſe to 
bold operations in war, naturally leaned to cautious mea- 
ſures, and would hazard nothing againſt a general ſo fortu- 


nate and ſucceſsful as the Duke of Guiſe. Both monarchs, 
| = 
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as if by agreement, ſtood on the defenſive, and fortifying their 
camps carefully, avoided every ſkirmiſh or rencounter that * 


bring on a general engagement. 
Wer the armies continued in this inaction, peace began to 


be mentioned in each camp, and both Henry and Philip diſco- 


vered an inclination to liſten to any overture that tended to 
re-eſtabliſh it. The Kingdoms of France and Spain had been 
engaged during half a century in almoſt continual wars, carried 
on at great expence and productive of no conſiderable advantage 
to either. Exhauſted by extraordinary and unceaſing efforts, 


which far exceeded thoſe to which the nations of Europe had been - 


accuſtomed before the rivalſhip between Charles V. and Francis I. 
both nations longed ſo much for an interval of repoſe, in order 


to recruit their ſtrength, that their ſovereigns drew from them 


with difficulty the ſupplies neceſſary for carrying on hoſtilities. 
The private inclinations of both the Kings concurred with thoſe 


of their people. Philip was prompted to wiſh for peace by his 


fond deſire of returning to Spain. Accuſtomed from his infancy 
to the climate and manners of that country, he was attached to it 
with ſuch extreme predilection, that he was unhappy in any 
other part.of his dominions. But as he could not either with 
decency or ſafety quit the Low-Countries, and venture on a 


voyage to Spain, during the continuance of war, the proſpect 
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of a pacification which would put it in his power to execute this 


favourite ſcheme, was highly acceptable. Henry was no leſs. 


deſirous of being delivered from the burden, and avocations of 
war, that he might have leiſure to turn all his attention, and 
bend the whole force of his government towards ſuppreſſing the 

Vol. III. 6g g opinions 
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opinions of the Reformers, which, were ſpreading with ſuch: rapi- 
dity. in Paris and other great. towns of France, that they began to 
grow formidable to the eſtabliſhed church. | 


Bes1pzs theſe publick and avowed conſiderations ariſing 
from the ſtate of the two hoſtile kingdoms, or from the wiſhes: 
of their reſpective monarchs, there was a ſecret intrigue carried 
on in the court of France, which contributed as much as either 
of the other, to haſten and to facilitate the negociation of a peace. 
The Couſtable Montmorency, during his captivity, beheld the 


> rapid ſucceſs and growing favour of the Duke of Guiſe, with the 


envious ſolicitude of a rival, Every advantage gained by him he 
conſidered as a freſh wound to his own reputation, and he knew 
with what malevolent addreſs it would be improved to diminiſh 
his credit with the King, and to augment that of the Duke of 
Guiſe, Theſe arts, he was afraid, might, by degrees, work on 
the eaſy and ductile mind of Henry, fo as to efface all remains 
of his ancient affection towards him. But he could not diſco- 
ver any remedy for this unleſs he were allowed to return: home, 
that he might try whether by his preſence he could defeat the 
artifices of his enemies, and revive thoſe warm and tender ſen- 
timents which had long attached Henry to him, with a confi- 


dence fo entire, as reſembled. rather the cordiality of private 


friendſhip, than the cold and. ſelfiſh connection between a mo- 


=D narch and one of his courtiers. While Montmorency was form- 
ing ſchemes and wiſhes for his return to France with much 


anxiety of mind, but with little hope of ſucceſs, ——— 
incident prepared the way for it. The Cardinal of Lorrain, who 


had ſhared with his brother in the King's favour, and partici- 


pated of the power which that conferred, did not bear proſpe- 
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rity with the ſame diſcretion as the Duke of Guiſe. Intoxicated Boox XII. 
with their good fortune, he forgot how much they had been a 
indebted for their preſent elevation to their connections with the 
Ducheſs of Valentinois, and vainly aſcribed all to the extraor- 
dinary merit of their family. This led him not only to neglect 
his benefa&treſs, but to thwart her ſchemes, and to talk with a 
ſarcaſtick liberty of her character and perſon. That ſingular 
woman, who, if we may believe contemporary writers, retain- 
ed the beauty and charms of youth at the age of threeſcore, and 
on whom it is certain that Henry ſtill doated with all the fond- 
neſs of love, felt this injury with ſenſibility, and ſet herſelf with 
eagerneſs to revenge it. As there was no method of ſupplanting 
the Princes of Lorrain ſo effectually as by a coalition of intereſts 
with the Conſtable, ſhe propoſed the marriage of her grand- 
daughter with one of his ſons, as the bond of their future 
union, and Montmorency readily gave his conſent to the match. 
Having thus cemented their alliance, the ducheſs employed all 
her influence with the King in order to confirm his inclinations 
towards peace, and to induce him to take the ſteps neceſſary for 
attaining it. She inſinuated that any overture of that kind 
would come with great propriety from the Conſtable, and if 
committed to the conduct of his prudence, could hardly fail of 
ſucceſs. 


Henzr, long accuſtomed to devolve all affairs of importance . 
on the Conſtable, and needing only this encouragement to retut n mits the ne- 
to his ancient habits,” wrote to him immediately with his uſudl {109mm i 
familiarity and affection, impowering him at the ſame time to take bene. 
the firſt opportunity of ſounding Philip and his miniſters with re- 
gard to peace. Montmorency made his application to Philip by the 

G g g 2 moſt 
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Book XII: moſt proper channel. He opened himſelf to the Duke of Savoy, 
AW 


who, notwithſtanding the height of preferment to which he had 
been raiſed, and the military glory which he had acquired in the 
Spaniſh ſeryice, was weary of remaining in exile, and languiſhed 
t&-xeturn into his dominions. As there was no proſpect of 


* 
* is recovering poſſeſſion of theſe by force of arms, he conſt- 


dered a definitive treaty of peace between France and Spain, as 


| ” the only event by which be could hope to obtain. reſtitution. 


Being no ſtranger to Philip's private wiſhes with regard to 


peace, he eaſily prevailed on him not only to diſcover a diſpo- 


fition on his part towards an accommodation, but to permit Mont- 
'morency to return, on his parole, to France, that he might con- 
firm his own ſovereign in his pacifick ſentiments. Henry 


received the Conſtable with the / moſt flattering marks of re- 


'gard; abſence, inſtead of having abated or extinguiſhed his 
friendſhip, ſeemed to have given it new ardour ; and he aſſumed, 


from the moment of his appearance in court, a higher place, if 


poſſible, in his affection, and a more perfect aſcendant over his 
mind, than ever. The Cardinal of Lorrain and Duke of Guiſe 
prudently gave way to a tide of favour too ſtrong for them to 
oppoſe, and confining themſelves to their proper departments, 
permitted, without any ſtruggle, the Conſtable and Ducheſs of 
Valentinois to direct publick affairs at their pleaſure. They ſoon 
prevailed on the King to nominate plenipotentiaries to treat of 
peace. Philip did the ſame. The abbey of Cercamp was fixed 


en as the place of congreſs; and all military operations were im- 


n nnn | 
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ambition had ſo long diſturbed it, ended his days in the monaſtery Book XII. 


of St. Juſtus, When Charles entered this retreat, he formed ſuch a 
plan of life for himſelf, as would have ſuited the condition of a 
private gentleman of a moderate fortune. His table was neat but 


plain; his domeſticks few ; his intercourſe with them fami- 


liar; all the cumberſome and ceremonious forms of attendance 
on his perſon were entirely aboliſhed, as deſtructive of that ſocial 
eaſe and tranquillity which he courted in order to footh the re- 
mainder of his days. As the mildneſs of the climate, together with 
his deliverance from the burdens and cares of government pro- 
cured him at firſt, a conſiderable remiſſion from the agute pains 
with which he had been long tormented, he enjoyed, perhaps, 
more complete ſatisfaction in this humble ſolitude, than all his 
grandeur had ever yielded him. The ambitious thoughts and 
projects which had ſo long engroſſed and diſquieted him, were 
quite effaced from his mind: Far from taking any part in the 
political tranſactions of the Princes of Europe, he reſtrained. his 
curioſity even from any inquiry concerning them; and he ſeemed 
to view the buſy ſcene which he had abandoned with all the con- 


tempt and indifference ariſing from his thorough experience of its 


vanity, as well as from the pleaſing reflection of having diſen- 
tangled himſelf from its cares. 


oOrurx amuſements, and other objects now occupied him. 
Sometimes he cultivated the plants in his garden with his own 
hands ; ſometimes he rode out to the neighbouring wood on a 
little horſe, the only one that he kept, attended by a ſingle ſervant 
on foot, When his infirmities confined. him to his apartment, 
which often happened, and deprived him of theſe more active 
xecreations, he either admitted a few gentlemen who reſided 

near 
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Beo XII. near the monaſtery to viſit him, and entertained them farmiliarly 


at his table; of he employed himſelf in ſtudying the principles 
and in forming curious works of mechaniſm, of which he had 
always been remarkably fond, and to which his genius was pecu- 
barly turned. With this view he had engaged Turriano, one 
of the moſt ingenious artiſts of that age, to accompany him in 
his retreat. He laboured together \ with him in framing models of 
the*moft uſefül machines, as well as in making experiments with 
regard to their reſpective powers, and it was not ſeldom that the 


Idehs'of the 'menarch afſiſted or perfected the inventions of the 
attiſt. Tie relieved his mind, at intervals, with lighter and 


more fancaftick'” works of mechaniſm, in faſhioning puppets, 


which by the ſtructure of internal ſprings, mimicked the 
geſtures and actions of men, to che no ſmall aſtoniſhment 
of the ignorant monks, who beholding movements, which 


they cou not comprehend, (ſometimes diſtruſted their own 
ſekſes,” and ſometimes ſuſpected Charles and Turriano of being 
in compact with inviſible powers. He was particularly 
curious with regard to the conſtruttion of clocks and wa; ches, 
and having found, after © repeated trials, that he could not 
bring any two of them to go exactly alike, he reflected, it is 


ſaid, with a mixture of ſurprize and regret on his own folly, in 


Wy 


His more ſe- 


having beſtowed ſo much time and labour on the more vain 


A ttempt of bringing mankind to a preciſe uniformity of ſenti- 
ment concerning the intricate and myſterious. dodtrines of 


religion. © 3 ae, 
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ſervice in the chapel of the monaſtery, every morning und even- 
ticularly the works of St. Auguſtine and St. Bernard; and con- 
verſed much with his: confeſſor, and the prior of the monaſtery 
on pious ſubjecta Thus: did Charles paſs the firſt year of his 
retreat, in a manner not unbecoming a man perfectly diſengagod 
from the affairs of the preſent life, and ſtanding on the confines 
of a future world either in innocent; amuſements, which ſbothed 
his pains, and relieved a mind worn out with exceſſive appli- 
cation to Buſineſs. or in devaut occupations, which he deemed 
neceſſary in preparing for another ſtate. 


Bur about ſix months before his death, the gout, after a 
longer intermiſſion than uſual, returned with a proportional 
increaſe of violence. His . ſhattered. Conſtitution had ſcarce 
| vigour enough remaining to withſtand ſuch. a ſhock. It en- 
feebled his mind as much as his body, and from that period we 
ſcarce diſcern any traces of that ſound. and. maſculine under- 
ſtanding, which diſtinguiſhed Charles among his contempora- 
ries. An illiberal and timid ſuperſtition depreſſed his ſpirit. He 


had no reliſh for amuſements of any kind. He. endeavoured! to 


conform, in his manner of living, to all the rigdour of monaſtick 
auſterity. He deſired no other ſociety than that of monks, and 
was almoſt continually employed with them in chanting the hymns 
in the Miſſal. As an expiation for his ſins, he gave himſelf the 
diſcipline in ſecret with ſuch ſeverity, that the whip of cords which 
he employed as the inſtrument of his puniſhment, was found after 
his deceaſe tinged with his blood. Nor was he ſatisfied with 
theſe acts of mortification, which, however ſevere, were not un- 
exampled. The timorous and diſtruſtſul ſolicitude which a'ways 

accompanies 
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Book XII. agco zes iti till oantinued to Aidinipribio, and de 
6 preciating all hat he had done, prompted him to aim at ſome- 
ting extraordinary, at ſome new and ſingular act of piety that 

would diſplaꝝ his zeal, and merit the favour of heaven. The act 
on which he fixed was as wild and uncommon, as any that 
ſuperſtition, ever ſuggeſted to a weak and diſordered fancy. He 
reſolved, to celebrate his on obſequies before his death. He 
ordered his tomb to be erected in the chapel of the monaſtery. 
His, domeſticks marched thither in funeral proceſſion, with 
black tapers in thtir hands. He himſelf followed in his ſhroud. 
| He was laid in his coffin, with much ſolemnity. The ſervice for 
Ei | 9 the dead was chanted, and Charles joined in the prayers which 
| leere offered up for the reſt of his ſoul, mingling his tears with 
= thoſeiwhichhis/attendants ſhed, as if they had been celebrating | 

| a real funeral. The ceremony cloſed with ſprinkling holy 

* water on the coffin in the uſual form, and all the affiſtants re- 

ü tiring, the doors of the chapel were ſhut. Then Charles roſe 

out of the coffin and withdrew to his apartment, full of theſe 

awful ſentiments, which ſuch a ſingular ſolemnity was calculated 
to inſpire. But [either the fatiguing length of the ceremony, 
or che impreſſion which this image of death left on his mind 
affected bim ſo much, chat next day he was ſeized with a fever. 
His feeble frame could not long reſiſt its violence, and he ex- 
pired on the twenty-firſt 'of September, e e 

years, ien, dr ern 


1 | 


* Strada de Bello Belg, kb. 3. p. 11. Thuan. 723. Sandov. ii. 609, Kc. 
Miniana Contin. Marianz, vol. iv. 216. Veray Zuniga vida de Carlos, p. 111. 
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As Charles was the firſt prince of the age in rank and dig- Boox XII. 
nity, the part which he acted, whether we conſider the great- 8 
neſs, the variety, or the ſucceſs of his undertakings, was the His changer 
moſt conſpicuous. It is from an attentive obſervation of his 
conduct, not from the exaggerated praiſes of the Spaniſh hiſto- 
rians, or the undiſtinguiſhing cenſure of the French, that a juſt 
idea of Charles's genius and abilities is to be collected. Ne 
poſſeſſed qualities fo peculiar, as ſtrongly mark his character, and 
not only diftinguiſh him from the Princes who were his contem- 
poraries, but account for that ſuperiority over them which he ſo 
long maintained. In forming his ſchemes, he was, by nature, 
as well as by habit, cautious and conſiderate. Born with talents, 
which unfolded themſelves ſlowly, and were late in attaining 
maturity, he was accuſtomed to ponder every ſubject that de- 
manded his conſideration with a careful and deliberate attention. 
He bent the whole force of his mind towards it, and dwelling 
upon it with a ſerious application, undiverted by pleaſure, and 
hardly relaxed by any amuſement, he revolved it, in ſilence, in 
his own breaſt. He then communicated the matter to his mi- 
niſters, and after hearing their opinions, took his reſolution with 
a deciſive firmneſs, which ſeldom follows ſuch ſlow conſultations. 
In conſequence of this, Charles's meaſures, inſtead of reſem- 
bling the deſultory and irregular ſallies of Henry VIII. or 
Francis I. had the appearance of a conſiſtent ſyſtem, in which 
all the parts were arranged, the effects were foreſeen, and the ac- 
cidents were provided for. His promptitude in execution was no 
leſs remarkable than his patience in deliberation. He conſulted 
with phlegm, but he acted with vigour z' and did not diſcover 
greater ſagacity in his choice of the meaſures which it was 
proper to purſue, . than fertility of genius in finding out the 
«You. UE Hhh means 
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Book, XII. means for rendering his purſuit of them ſucceſsſul. Though 
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he had naturally ſo little of the martial turn, that during the 
moſt ardent and buſtling period of life, he remained in the 
cabinet inactive, yet when he choſe at length to appear at the 
head of his armies, his mind was ſo formed for vigorous 
exertions in every direction, that he acquired ſuch knowledge 
in the art of war, and ſuch talents for command, as rendered 
him equal in reputation and ſucceſs to the moſt able generals of 
the age. But Charles poſſeſſed, in the moſt eminent degree, the 
ſcience which is of the greateſt importance to a monarch, that 
of knowing men, and of adapting their talents to the various 
departments which he allotted to them. From the death of 
Chievres to the end of his reign, he employed no general in the 
field, no miniſter in the cabinet, no ambaſſador to a foreign 
court, no governor of a province, whoſe abilities were inade- 
quate to the truſt which he repoſed in them. Though deſtitüte 
of that bewitching affability of manners, which gained Francis 
the hearts of all who approached: his perſon, he was no ſtranger 
to the virtues which: ſecure fidelity and attachment. He placed 
unbounded confidence in his generals; he rewarded their ſer- 
vices with munificence z he neither envied their fame, nor diſ- 
covered any. jealouſy of their power. Almoſt all the generals 
who conducted his armies may he placed on a level with thoſe 
illuſtrious perſonages, who have attained the higheſt eminence 
of military glory ; and his advantages over his rivals are to be 
aſcribed ſo manifeſtly to the ſuperior abilities of the commanders 
whom. he. ſet in oppoſition to them, that ſthis might ſeem to de- 


tract, in: ſome ſome degree, from his own merit, if the talent of 
diſcovering and employing ſuch inſtruments were not 5 
Wee of W ſor —— FT 
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Turkr was, nevertheleſs, defects in his political character Book XII. 
which muſt conſſderably abate the admiration due to his — 7 
extraordinary talents. Charles's ambition was inſatiable; and 
though there ſeems to be no foundation for an opinion otevalent 
in his own age, that he had formed the chimerical project of 
eſtabliſhing an univerſal monarchy in Europe, it is certain that 
his deſire of being diſtinguiſhed as a conqueror involved him 
in continual wars, which exhauſted and oppreſſed his ſubjects, 
and left him little leiſure for giving attention to the interior 
police and improvement of his kingdoms, the great objects 
of every Prince who makes the happineſs of his people the 
end of his government. Charles, at a very early period of life, 
having added the Imperial crown to the kingdoms of Spain, and 
to the hereditary dominions of the houſes of Auſtria and Bur- 
gundy, this opened to him ſuch a vaſt field of enterprize, and 
engaged him in ſchemes ſo complicated as well as arduous, that 
feeling his power to be unequal to the execution of theſe, he had 
often recourſe to low artifices unbecoming his ſuperior talents, 
and ſometimes ventured on ſuch deviations from integrity as 
were diſhonourable in a great Prince. His inſidious and frau- 
dulent policy appeared more conſpicuous, and was rendered more 
odious, by a compariſon with the open and undeſigning charac- 
ter of his contemporaries Francis I. and Henry VIII. This dif- 
ference, though occaſioned chiefly by the diverſity of their tem- 
pers, muſt be aſcribed, in ſome degree to ſuch an oppoſition in the 
principles of their political conduct as affords ſome excuſe for 
this defect in Charles's behaviour, though it cannot ſerve as a 
Juſtification of it. Francis and Henry ſeldom acted but from 
the impulſe of their paſſions, and ruſhed headlong towards the 
object in view, Charles's meaſures being the reſult of cool re- 
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Conference in 
order to peace. 


a concerted plan. Perſons who. act in the former manner 
3 purſue the end in view without aſſuming any diſguiſe, 
or diſplaying much addreſs. Such as hold the latter courſe are 
apt, in forming as well as in executing their deſigns, to employ 
ſuch refinements, as always lead to artifice in conduct, and often. 
n into deceit. | | | 


" The br tranſmitted to us, with reſpect to Charles's. 
private deportment and character, are fewer and. leſs intereſting, 
than might have been expected, from, the great. number, of au- 
thors who have undertaken to write an account of his life. Theſe. 
are not the object of this hiſtory, which aims at repreſenting the 


tranſactions of the reign of Charles V. ene 


nd defects, 


Ewa 14d the plenipotentiaries of France, Spain and” 
England continued their conferences at Cercamp ; and though 


each of them, with the uſual art of negociators, made at firſt 


very high demands in the name of their reſpective courts, yet as 
they were all. equally deſirous of peace, they would have conſented: 


reciprocally to ſuch abatements and reſtrictions of their claims 


as muſt have removed every obſtacle to an accommodation. 
The death of Charles V. was a new motive with Philip to haſten 
the eoncluſion of a treaty, as it increaſed his impatience for 


returning into Spain, where there was now no perſon greater 
or more illuſtrious than Himſelf. But in ſpite of the concur- 


ring wiſhes of all the parties intereſted, an event happened 


which occaſioned! an unavoidable delay in their negociations. 
About a month after the opening of the conferences at Cer- 
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camp, Mary of England ended her ſnort and inglorious reign, 
and Elizabeth her ſiſter was immediately proclaimed Queen by 
the Engliſh with univerſal joy. As the powers of the Engliſh 
plenipotentiaries expired on the death of their miſtreſs, they 
could not proceed until they received a commiſſion and inſtruc- 
Yong. Fram. hair pag .. 


Hewzy and Philip beheld Elizabeth's elevation to «thy throne 
with equal follicitude. As during Mary's jealous adminiſtra- 
tion, under the moſt difficult circumſtances, and in a ſituation 
extremely delicate, ſhe had conducted herſelf with prudence and 
addreſs far exceeding her years, they had conceived an high 
idea of her abilities, and already formed expectations of a reign 
very different from that of her ſiſter. Equally ſenſible of the 
importance of gaining her favour, both monarchs ſet. themſelves 
with emulation to court it, and employed every art in order to 
inſinuate themſelves into her confidence. Each of them. had 
ſomething mexitorious, with regard to Elizabeth, to plead in his 
own behalf. Henry had offered her. a retreat in his dominions, 
if the dread, of her ſiſter's violence ſhould. force her to fly for 
ſafety out of England. Philip had, by his. powerful interceſſion, 
prevented Mary from proceeding to the moſt fatal extremities 
againſt her. Each of them endeavoured now,. to avail himſelf 
of the circumſtances in his favour. Henry wrote. to Elizabeth 
ſoon after her acceſſion with. the warmeſt expreſſions of regard 
and friendſhip. He repreſented the war which had unhappily 
been kindled between their kingdoms, not as a national quarrel, 
but as the effect of Mary's blind partiality to her huſband and 
fond compliance with all his wiſhes. He entreated her to diſen- 
gage herſelf from an alliance which had proved ſo unfortunate to 

83 England, 
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Box XII. England, and to conſent to a ſeparate peace with him, without 
ee mingling) ber intereſts ith" thoſe of Spain, from which they 
25 welt dught now. to be altogether. digjoined; Philip; on the other 
mand, unwilling to loſe his connection wirt England, the im- 
paorunce of which during a rupture wich France he had ſo 
recently experienced, not only vied iti Henry in declarations of 
eſteem for Elizabeth, and in profeſſions of his reſolution to cul- 
mate the Kfneſt amity with her, but in order to confirm and 
pferpetuste' their union, le offered Hitnſelf to her in marriage, 
and undertookts procure #'Gifpcafiriver frorn' the =o to that 
2 big Voted ef il: * 

daid t bovicuras b 2 | | 
i e eee paints * er 
concerning attentiwely, and wich that provident diſcernment of her true 
her coadus. intereſt which Was conſplcubus in all her deliberations.” She 
gave ſome eneouragerbent ts" Henry's overture of n ſeparate 
negbciatidn, becaufs it 6pened a channel of cbrfeſpotidence 
with/Rrance, which ſhe might find to be of great advantage, if 
Philip mould not diſcover ſufficient Zeal and follicitude for ſecur- 
ing to her proper terttis in the Joint breath. But "ſhe ventured 
on this with-che utmoſt feſerve and caution, that The "might not 
alarm Philip's ſuſpicious tertiper,” and*16fe an ally in artempting 
to gain an enemy. Henry himfelf,” by an unpardonable act of 
indiferetion}” prevented her fror carrying her intereourſe with him 
_ a len e © might nabe offended or alienated Phililip. At 
he was courting Elizabeth's © ftiendſhp with the 
jen alſiduity, he yielded with an inconſiderate facility to the 
Gollicitations * Lorrain, and allowed his daugh- 
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tef-in-law the Queen of Scots to aſſume the title and arms of Boox XIL 


Queen of England. This ill timed pretenſion, the ſource of 
many calamities to the unfortunate Queen of Scots, extin- 
guiſhed at once all the confidence that might have grown be- 
tween, Henry and Elizabeth, and left in its place diſtruſt, re- 
ſentment and antipathy. Elizabeth found that ſhe muſt unite 
her intereſts cloſely with Philip's, and expect peace only from 
pi mon weve rg ä — x — 


As me bad granted e commiſſion, immediately after her 
ben to the ſame plenipotentiarĩes whom her ſiſter had 
employed, ſhe now inſtructed them to act in every point in 


concert with che plenipotentiaries of Spain, and to take no ſtep 


until they had previouſſy conſulted with them But though 
ſne deemed it prudent to aſſume this appearance of cbnfidenee 
in the Spaniſn Monarch, ſhe knew preciſely how far to carry it; 
and diſcovered no inclination to accept of that extraordinary 
propofal'of marriage which Philip had made to her. The En- 
_ gliſh had expreſſed ſo openly their deteſtation of her ſiſter's 
choice of him, that it would have been highly imprudent to 
was too well acquainted with Philip's harſh imperious temper, 
to think of him for a huſband. Nor could ſhe admit a diſpen- 
fation from the Pope to be ſullicient to authorize her marrying 
kim without cotidemning her father's divorce from Catherine of 
Aragon, weed acknowledging of conſequence that her mother's 


| * » Strype's Annals of the” Refornition, 1 11. Catte's Hitt. of, Eng). vol. iii. 
1555 * ; a Forbes fult view, i. 37. 40. 
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marriage was null and her own birth illegitimate. But though ſhe 
determined not to yield to Philip's addreſſes, the fituation of her 
affairs rendered it dangerous to reject; them; ſhe returned her an- 
ſwer, therefore, in terms which were evaſive, but ſo tempered with 
reſpect, that though they gave him ee eee 


er re 0 


999901 


e . 
concealed her ſentiments and intentions concerning religion, 


that he warmly eſpouſed her intereſt in the conferences which 
were renewed at Cercamp, and afterwards. removed to Chateau- 
Cambreſis. A definitive treaty, which was/t0 adjuſt the claims 
and: pretenſions of ſo many Princes, required the examination 


of ſuch a variety of intricate points, and led to ſuch infinite and 


minute details, as drew out the negociations to a great length. 
But the conſtable Montmorency exerted himſelf with ſuch. inde- 


 fatigable zeal and induſtry, repairing alternately to the courts of 
Paris and Bruſſels, in order to obviate or remove every difficulty, 


that all points in diſpute were adjuſted at length in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to give entire ſatisfaction in every particular to Henry and 
Philip; 5 eee 
_— 5 1H bn du 

995 ei no! 


"remained. as the only. obſtacle, to 
— 3 Elizabeth demanded the reſtitution of -Calais, in the 
moſt peremptory tone, as an eſſential condition of her conſent- 
ing to peace; Henry refuſed to give up that important con- 
quelt ; and both ſeemed to have taken their reſolution with 
unalterable 
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unalterable firmneſs. Philip warmly ſupported Elizabeth's pre- 
tenſions to Calais, not merely from a principle of equity towards 
the Engliſh nation, that he might appear to have contributed 
to their recovering what they had loſt by eſpouſing his cauſe 
nor ſolely with a view of ſoothing Elizabeth by this manifeſta- 
tion of zeal for her intereſt; but in order to render France leſs 
formidable, by ſecuring to her antient enemy this eaſy acceſs into 


the heart of the kingdom. The eatneftneſs, however, with which 


he ſeconded the arguments of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, ſoon 
began to relax. During the courſe of the negociation, Eliza- 
beth, who now felt herſelf firmly ſeated on her throne, began to 
take ſuch open and vigorous meaſures not only for overturning 
all that her ſiſter had done in favour of popery, but for eſta- 
bliſhing the proteſtant church on a firm foundation, as con- 


vinced Philip that his hopes of an union with her had been 
from the beginning vain, and were now deſperate. From that 
period, his interpoſitions in her favour became more cold and 
formal, flowing merely from regard to decorum, or from the con- 
ſideration of remote political intereſts. Elizabeth, having rea- 
ſon to expect ſuch an alteration in his conduct, quickly per- 
ceived it. But as nothing would have been of greater detri- 
ment to her people, or more inconſiſtent with her ſchemes of 
domeſtick adminiſtration, than the continuance of à war with 


France, ſhe ſaw the neceſſity of ſubmitting to ſuch conditions as 


the ſituation of her affairs impoſed, and that ſhe muſt lay her ac-_ 
count with being deſerted by an ally who was now united to her | 
by' a very feeble tie, if the did not ſpeedily reduce her demands | 
to what was moderate and attainable. She accordingly gave 
new inſtructions to her ambaſſadors; and Philip's plenipoten- 
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Ge adds go medigtoes besen the French and them, an ex- 
pedient was fallen on, which juſtified, in ſome degree, Elizabeth's 
departing from the rigour of her firſt demand with regard to Ca- 
lais. All leſſer articles were ſettled without much diſcuſſion or 
delay. Philip, that he might not appear to have abandoned the 


- Engliſh, infiſted that the treaty between Henry and Elizabeth 


ſhould be concluded in form, before that between the French 
monarch and him. The one was ſigned on the ſecond day of 
April, the other on the day following. 


Tue treaty of peace between Fronce — England, e 
no articles of real importance, but that which reſpected Calais. 


It was ſtipulated that the King of France ſhould retain poſſeſſion | 


of that town, with all its dependencies, during eight years that, 
at the expiration of that term, he. ſhould reſtore it to England; 
that, in caſe of nan performance, he ſhould forfeit five hundred | 
thouſand crowns, for the payment of which lum, ſeven or eight 
wealthy merchants, who were not his ſubjects, ſhould grant ſecu- 
rity ; that five perſons of diſtinction ſhould be given as hoſtages 
till that ſecurity were provided that, although-rhe forfeit of five 
hundred thouſand crowns ſhould be paid, the right of England to 
Calais ſhould till remaio entire, in the ſame manner as if the 
tefm of eight years were expired; that the King and Queen of 
Scotland ſhould be included in the treaty, that if 8 
French King, ſhould violate the peace. by any-hoſtite action, Hen- 


n ry ſhould be obliged inſtantly to reſtore Calais; that on chacocher + 


hand, if any breach of the treaty proceeded fram Elizabeth, then | 
Henry and the King and Queen of Scots were abſolved from all 


| VT! he9 bed: nous -undar hip cinta. 
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NoTwtTHSTANDING the ſtudied attention with which fo 
many precautious were taken, it is evident that Henry did not 
intend the reſtitution of Calais, nor is it probable that Elizabeth 
expected it. It was hardly poſſible that ſhe could maintain, during 
the courſe of eight years, ſuch perfect concord both with France 
and Scotland, as not to afford Henry ſome pretext for alledgiag 
that ſhe had violated the treaty. But even if that term ſhould 
elapſe without any ground for complaint, Henry might then 
chuſe to pay the ſum ſtipulated, and Elizabeth had no method of 
aſſerting her right but by force of arms. However, by throwing 
the articles in the treaty with regard to Calais into this form, 
Elizabeth ſatisfied her ſubjects of every denomination; ſhe gave 
men of diſcernment a ſtriking proof of her addreſs, in palliating 
what ſhe could not prevent; and amuſed the multitude, to whom 
the final ſurrender of a place of ſuch importance would have ap- 
peared altogether infamous, with the proſpect of recovering in 4 
ſhort time that favourite poſſeſſion. 


Taz expedient which Montmorency employed, in order to 
facilitate the concluſion of peace between France and Spain, 
was the negociating two treaties of marriage, one between Eli- 
_ zabeth, Henry's eldeſt daughter, and Philip, who ſupplanted 
his ſon, the unfortunate Don Carlos, to whom that Princeſs had 
been promiſed in the former conferences at Cercamp ; the other 
between Margaret, Henry's only ſiſter, and the duke of Savoy. 
For feeble as the ties of blood often are among Princes, or 
how little ſoever they may regard them when puſhed on to act 
by motives of ambition, they aſſume on other occaſions the ap- 
pearance of being fo far influenced by theſe domeſtick affections, 
as to employ them to juſtify m-aſures and conceſſions which 
they find to be neceſſary, but know to be impolitic or diſho- 
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nourable. Such was the uſe Henry made of the two marriages 
to, which he gave his conſent, Having ſecured an honourable 
eſf@bliſhment for his ſiſter and his daughter, he, in conſideration 
of theſe, granted terms both to Philip and the duke of Savoy, 
of which he would. not, on any other account, have ventured to 


approve. 


Tux principal articles in the treaty between France and Spain 
were, That a ſincere and perpetual amity ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
between the two crowns and their reſpective allies ; that the two 
monarchs ſhould. labour in concert to procure the convocation of a 
general council, in order to check the progreſs of hereſy, and re- 


ſtore unity and concord to the Chriſtian church; that all conqueſts 


made by either party, on this ſide of the Alps, ſince the commence- 
ment of the war in one thouſand five hundred and fifty-one, 
ſhould be mutually reſtored ; that the dutchy of Savoy, the prin- 
cipality of Piedmont, the country of Breſſe, and all the other ter- 
ritories formerly ſubject io the dukes of Savoy, ſhould be reſtored 
to Emanuel Philibert, immediately after the celebration of his 


marriage with Margaret of France, the towns of Turin, Quiers, 
Pignerol, Chivaz and Villanova excepted, of which Henry 


ſhould keep poſſeſſion until his claims on that Prince, in right 
of his grandmother, ſhould be heard and decided in courſe of 


law ; that as long as Henry retained theſe places in his hands, 
Philip ſhould be at liberty to keep garriſons in the towns of Ver- 
celli and Aſti; that the French King ſhould immediately evacu- 
ate all the . which he held in Tuſcany and the Sieneſe, and 


renounce all future pretenſions to them; that he ſhould reſtore 


the marquiſate of Montſerrat to the duke of Mantua; that he 


ſhould receive the Genoeſe into favour, and give up to them 
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the towns which he had conquered in the iſland of Corſica; that Boox XIL 


none of the Princes or ſtates, to whom theſe ceſſions were made, 
ſhould call their ſubjects to account for any part of their conduct 
while under the dominion of their enemies, but ſhould bury all 


paſt tranſactions in oblivion, The Pope, the Emperor, the 


— nd 
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Kings of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Portugal, the King and 


Queen of Scots, and almoſt every Prince and ſtate in Chriſten- 
dom, were comprehended in this pacification as the allies either 
of Henry or of Philip e. 


Tarvs, by this famous treaty, peace was re-eſtabliſhed in 
Europe. All the cauſes of diſcord which had ſo long embroiled 
the powerful monarchs of France and Spain, which had tranſ- 
mitted hereditary quarrels and wars from Charles to Philip, 
and from Francis to Henry, ſeemed to be wholly removed, or 
finally terminated: The French alone complained of the une- 
qual conditions of a treaty into which an ambitious miniſter, 
in order to recover his liberty, and an artful miſtreſs, that ſhe 
might gratify her reſentment, had ſeduced their too eaſy monarch. 
They exclaimed loudly againſt the folly of giving up to the 
enemies of France, an . hundred and eighty-nine fortified places, 
in the Low-Countries or in Italy, in return for the three inſig- 
nificant towns of St. Quintin, Ham and Catelet, They con- 
fidered it as an indelible ſtain upon the glory of the nation, to 
renounce in one day territories ſo extenſive, and fo capable 
of being defended, that the enemy could not have hoped to 
wreſt them out of their hands, after many years of victory and 
ſucceſs, 


e Recueil des Traitez, t. ii. 287. 
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Bur Henry, without regarding the ſentiments of his people, 
or being moved by the remonſtrances of his council, ratified the 
treaty, and executed with great fidelity whatever he had ſtipu- 
lated to perform. The duke of Savoy repaired with a numerous 


retinue to Paris, in order to celebrate his marriage with Henry's 
fiſter-- The duke of Alva was ſent to the fame capital, at the 


head of a ſplendid embaſſy, to efpouſe Elizabeth in the name of his 
maſter, They were received with extraordinary magnificence 
by the French court. Amidſt the rejoicings and feſtivities on 
that occaſion, Henry's days were cut ſhort by a ſingular and tra- 
gical accident. His ſon, Francis II. a Prince under age, of a 


fleeble conſtitution, and of a mind ſtill weaker, ſucceeded him. 
18. Soon after, Paul ended his violent and imperious Pontificate, at 


enmity with all the world, and diſguſted even with his own 
nephews.” They, perſecuted by Philip, and deſerted by the ſuc- 
ceeding Pope, whom they had raiſed by their influence to the 
Papal. Throne, were condemned to the puniſhment which their 
crimes and ambition had merited, and their death was as infa- 
mous as their lives had been criminal. Thus all the perſonages, 
who had long ſuſtained the principal characters on the great 
theatte of Europe, diſappeated: about the fame time. A more 
knoyn period of hiſtory opens at this era ; other actors apprar 
on the ſtage, with different views and diffent paſſions; new 


: conteſts aroſe, and ney * of ambition el and diſ- 


A general 
3 of the 


whole period. 


. „ mankind. - © 
61 Syd jon bluoo yi | | 
Uron reviewing the tranſations of. any V aftive period, in babe 
hiſtory of civilized nations, the changes which are accompliſhed 
appear wonderfully diſproportioned to the efforts which have 


been exerted. Conqueſts are never very extenſive or rapid, but 


among nations, whoſe progreſs in improvement is extremely un- 
equal. 
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equal. When Alexander the Great, at the head of a gallant Book XII 
people, of ſimple manners, and formed to war by admirable mi- ——_ 
litary inſtitutions, invaded a ſtate ſunk in luxury, and enervated 
by exceſſive refinement; when Genchizcan and' Tamerlane, with 
their armies of hardy barbarians, poured' in upon nations, en- 
feebled by the climate in which they lived, or by the arts and 
commerce which they cultivated, they, like a torrent, ſwept 
every thing before them, ſubduing kingdoms and provinces 
in as ſhort a ſpace of time as was requiſite to march through 
them. But when nations are in a ſimilar ſtate, and keep pace 
with each other in their advances towards refinement, they are 
not expoſed to the calamity of ſudden conqueſt. Their acqui- 
fitions of knowledge, their progreſs in the art of war, their po- 
litical ſagacity and addreſs, are nearly equal. The fate of ſtates 
in this ſituation, depends not on a ſingle battle. Their internal 
reſources are many and various. Nor are they themſelves alone 
intereſted in their own ſafety, or active in their own defence. 
Other ſtates interpoſe, and balance any temporary advantage which 
either party may have acquired. After the fierceſt and moſt 
lengthened conteſt, all' the rival nations are exhauſted, none are 
conquered. At length a peace is concluded, which re-inſtates each 
in poſſeſſion of almoſt the ſame power and the ſame territories. 


Such was the ſtate of Europe during the reign of Charles V. The nations 
No Prince was ſo much ſuperior to the reſt in power, as to render — 4 
his efforts irreſiſtible, and his conqueſts eaſy. No nation had during ihe fix- 
made progreſs in improvement ſo far beyond its neighbours as — 
to have acquired a very manifeſt pre- eminence. Each ſtate de- 
rived ſome advantage, or was ſubject to ſome inconvenience, from 
its ſituation or its climate; each was diſtinguiſhed hy ſomething 
peculiar in the genius of its people, or the conſtitution of its go- 

vernment. 
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Boon XII., verament,, But the advantages poſſeſſed by one, were counter- 


15 559. 


A remarkable 
change in the 
ſtate of Eu- 


rope, during 
the reign ot 


Charles V. 


- ballanced by; circumſtances favourable to others; and this. pre - 
vented any from attaining ſuch ſuperiority as might have been 
fatal to all, The nations of Europe in that age, as in the pre- 
ſent, were like, one great family ; there were ſame features com- 
mon to all, which fixed @ reſemblance , there were certain pecu- 
liarities conſpicuous in each, which marked a diſtinction. But 
there was not among them that wide diverſity of character and 
of genius which, in almoſt every period of hiſtory, hath exalted 
the Europeans above the inhabitants of the other quarters of 
the globe, and. fan _ —_———— e and the 


Bur e the near relemblance' and 8 in improve 
ment among the different nations of Europe, prevented the 
reign of Charles V. from being diſtinguiſhed. by ſuch ſudden , 
and extenſive conqueſts as occur in ſome other periods of hiſtory. 
yet, during the. courſe of his adminiſtration, all the conſiderable - 
ſtates in Europe ſuffered a remarkable change 3 in their political 
ſituation, and felt the influence of events, which have not hi-. 


 therto ſpent their force, but ſtill continue to operate, in a greater 


or in a leſs degree. It was during his reign, and in conſequence : 


of the perpetual efforts to which his enterprizing ambition rouzed 


them, that the different. kingdoms of Europe acquired internal 


vigour, that they diſcerned the reſources of which they were 


poſſeſſed, that they came both to feel their own ſtrength, and to 


know how to render it formidable to others. It was during his 
reign, too, that the different kingdoms of Europe, formerly a 


ſingle and disjoined, became” fo thoroughly acquainted” and, ſo 
1 connected with each other as to form one great poli- 
tical 
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tical ſyſtem, in which each took a ſtation, wherein it has remained 
ſince that time with leſs variation than could have been expected 
after the events of two active centuries. 


Tus progreſs however, and acquiſitions of the houſe of 


rated the vaſt territories which deſcended to Charles from his 
Auſtrian, Burgundian, and Spaniſh anceſtors . To theſe he 
himſelf added the Imperial dignity; and, as if all this had 
and a new world ſubjefted to his command. Upon his reſig- 
with their dependencies, both in the old and new worlds, de- 
volved to Philip. But Charles tranſmitted his dominions to 
his ſon, in a condition very different from that in which he had 
received them. They were augmented by the acceſſion of new 
provitices; they were habituated to obey an adminiſtration 
which was no lefs vigorous than ſteady , they were accuftomed 
to expenſive and perſevering efforts, which, though neceſſary in 
the conteſts between civilized nations, had been little known in 
Europe before the ſixteenth century. The provinces of Friefland, 
Utrecht and Overyſſel, which he acquired by purchaſe from their 
former proprietors, and the dutchy of Gelders, of which he made 
himſelf maſter, partly by force of arms, and partly by the arts of 
negociation, were additions of great value to his Burgundian 
dominions. Ferdinand and Iſabella had tranſmitted to him all 
the provinces of Spain, from the bottom of the Pyrenees to the 
frontiers of Portugal ; but as he maintained a perpetual peace 
Vol. ii. p. 2. 
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| Book XI. with that kingdom, amidſt the various efforts of his enterprizing 


1 ein 


Ekingdoms of Spain; and Princes who were not checked in form- 


arobjtion, he ande no acquiſition of territory in that quarter 


Canes had gained, however, a vaſt acceſſion of power 
in this part of his dominions. By his ſucceſs in the war with 
the commons of Caſtile, he exalted the regal prerogative on 


| the ruins of the privileges of the people. Though he 
allowed the name of the Cortes to remain, and the formality 


of holding it to be continued, he reduced its authority and 
juriſdiction to nothing, and modelled it, in ſuch a manner, that 


it became rather a junto of the ſervants. of the crown, than 


an aſſembly of the repreſentatives. of the people. One Mem- 


ber of the conſtitution being thus lopped off, it was impoſſible 
but that the other muſt feel the ſtroke, and ſuffer by it. The 


ſuppreſſion of the popular power rendered the ariſtocratical 


| leſs formidable. The grandees, prompted by the warlike ſpirit 


of the age, or allured by the honours which they enjoyed in 
a court, exhauſted their fortunes in military ſervice, or in at- 
tending on the perſon of their Prince. They did not dread, 
perhaps did not obſerve, the dangerous progreſs of the royal 
authority, which leaving them the vain diſtinction of being co- 
vered in preſence of their ſovereign, ſtripped them by degrees 
of that real power which they poſſeſſed while they formed one 


body, and ated in concert with the people. Charles's ſucceſs in 


aboliſhing the privileges of the commons, and in breaking the 
power of the nobles of Caſtile, encouraged Philip to invade the 
liberties of Aragon, which were ſtill more extenſive. The 


| Caſtilians, accuſtomed to ſuhjection themſelves, aſſiſted in impo- 


ſing the yoke on their more happy and independant neighbours. 
The will of the ſovereign became the fupreme law in all the 


ing 
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ing their plans by the jealouſy of the people, nor controuled in ex- Book XII. 


ecuting them by the power of the nobles, could both aim at great 
objects and call forth the whole ſtrength of the monarchy in order 
to attain them. 


As Charles, by extending the regal prerogative, rendered the 
monarchs of Spain maſters at home, he added new dignity and 
power to their crown by his foreign acquiſitions. He ſecured to 
Spain the quiet poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Naples, which 
Ferdinand had uſurped by fraud, and held with difficulty, He 
united the dutchy of Milan, one of the moſt fertile and populous 
provinces in Italy, to the Spaniſh crown; and left his ſucceſſors, 
even without taking their other territories into the account, the 
moſt conſiderable Princes in that country, which had been long 


— 


Alſo in other 
parts of Eu- 


rope. 


the theatre of contention to the great powers of Europe, and in 


which they had ſtruggled with emulation to obtain the ſuperiority. 
When the French, in conſequence of the treaty of Cateau Cam- 
breſis, withdrew their Forces out of Italy, and finally relinquiſh- 
ed all their ſchemes of conqueſt on that ſide of the Alps, the 
Spaniſh dominions there roſe in importance, and enabled their 
Kings, as long as the monarchy retained any degree of vigour, 
to preſerve the chief ſway in all the tranſactions of that coun- 
try. But whatever acceſſion either of interior authority or 
of foreign dominion Charles gained for the monarchs of Spain 
in Europe, it was: inconſiderable when compared with his 
acquiſitions in the new world. He added, there, not provinces, 
but empires to his crown. He conquered territories of ſuch 
immenſe extent; he diſcovered ſuch inexhauſtible veins' of 
wealth, and opened ſuch boundleſs proſpects of every kind, as 
muſt have rouzed and called forth to action his ſucceſſor, though 

K k k 2 his 
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Progreſs of 


Was the elder branch of the Auſtrian family roſe te mach 


branch of ibe Pre- eminence in Spain, the younger, of which Ferdinand was 


houſe of 
Auſtria. 


the head, grew m be conſiderable in Germany. The ancient 
hereditary dorninions of the houſe of Auſtria in Germany, united 
ta the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia which Ferdinand had 
acquires by marnage, yan # reſpectable power; and when = 


the Imperial dignity was added to theſe, Ferdinand poffeſſeq 


texritories more extenſive than had - belonged to any Prince, 
Charles: V. excepted; who had been at the head of the Empire 
Philip. canceived- on account of Ferdinand's refuſing to relin- 


8 quiſh the Imperial crown in his favour, not only prevented for 


ſome; time the ſeparate members of the houſe of Auſtria from 
acting in concert, but occaſioned- a viſible alienation and rival- 
ſhip, N degrees, however, gad ub dle intereſt: of their fa- 
— returned: y the aggrazdiaing of the houſe of 
Auſtria became the common object of all: their ſchemes ; they 
ans and racemes! affilapon altreegcly:towerds the exvoution of 
other's. ſugcels, A family; ſe great and ſo aſpiring became the 
general. object of jealouſy and terror. Alli the power a well as 
beben of: Europa. were. exerted during a century; in order to 


check and-humble it. Nothing: can give a more- ſtriking-idea 


of che aſcendans. which zit: hath: 8cquired; and of: the terror 
i. omni: <a of in ae e ai 
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was become only the ſhadow of a great name, and its monarchs 
were ſunk into debility and dotage, the houſe of Auſtria till 
continued to be formidable. The nations of Europe had fo often 
felt its ſuperior power, and had been fo conſtantly employed in 
guarding againſt it, that the dread of it became a kind of 
political habit, the influence of which remained when the cauſes, 
which had formed it, ceaſed to exiſt. 


Wut the houſe of Auſtria went on with ſuch faccefs in 
enlarging its dominions, France made no conſiderable acquiſi- 
tion of new: territory. All its ſchemes. of conqueſt in Italy had 
proved abortive ; it had hitherto: obtained no eſtabliſhment of 
conſequence in the new world; and after the continued and 
vigorous efforts; of four ſucceſſive reigns, the confines of the 
kingdom were much che ſame as Louis Xl had left them. But 
though: France made not ſuch large ſtrides towards dominion as 
the houſe: of. Auſtria, it continued to advance by: ſteps. which 
The conqueſt. of Calais put it out of the power of the En- 
gliſh to invade France but at their utmoſt peril, and delivered 
the French from the dread of their ancient enemies, who, 
previous to that event; could at any time penetrate into 
the kingdom by: that avenue; and thereby: retard or defeat 
the execution of their beſt. concerted enterprizes againſt any 
foreign power The important acquiſition: of Metz covered that 
part of their frontier- which formerly, was moſt feeble,. and 
lay moſt expoſed to infult. France, from the time of its ob- 
be deemed tho moſt powerful kingdom in Europe, and is more 
fortunately ſituated than any on the continent either for conqueſt 
er: defence. From the confines of Artois to the bottom of the 

Pyrenees, 
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Boox XH, Pyrenes, and from the Britiſh channel to the frontiers of 


— 4 


Savoy and the coaſt of the Mediterranean, its territories lay 
compact and unmingled with thoſe of any other power. Several 
of the conſiderable provinces, which, by their having been long 
ſubject to the great vaſſals of the crown, who were often at 
variance or at war with their maſter, had contracted a ſpirit 
of independence, were now accuſtomed to recagnize and to obey 
one ſovereign. As they became members of the ſame mo- 


narchy, they aſſumed the ſentiments of that body into which they 


ing its intereſt and honour. The power and influence wreſted 


| from che nobles were ſeied by the crown. The people were 
not admitted to ſhare in theſe ſpoils; they gained no new pri- 


vilege; they acquired no addition! weight in the legiſlature, 
It was not for the ſake of the people, but in order to extend 


heir own' prerogative, that the monarchs of France had laboured 


to humble their great vaſſals. Satisfied with having brought 
them under entire ſubjection to the crown, they diſcovered no 


- Enables them 
to aſſume an 
higher ſtation 
among the 
ers of 


pe. 
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and ſccuꝶ from abroad, was entitled to form great deſigns, be- 
cauſe he felt himſelf in a condition to execute them. The 


Wees wars which bad contioued-with lade interruption. from 


the acceſſion of Charles VIII. had not only cheriſhed and aug- 


mented the martial genius of the nation, but by inuring the troops 
during the courſe of long ſervice to the fatigues of war, and accuſ- 


toming them to obedience, had added the force of diſcipline to 


dach natural ardout.” {ors Ge I 
/ . conſidered 
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conſidered themſelves as idle and uſeleſs, unleſs when they were in Book XII 


the field ; who were ſcarce acquainted with any paſtime or ex- 
erciſe but what was military; and who Knew no road to power, 
or fame, or wealth, but war, would not have ſuffered their ſove- 
reign to remain long in inaction. The people, little acquainted' 
wick the arts of peace, and always ready to take arms at the 
command of their ſuperiors, were accuſtomed by the vaſt 
expence of long wars, carried on in diſtant countries, to bear 
impoſitions, which, how inconſiderable ſoever they may ſeem if 
eſtimated by the exorbitant rate of modern, exactions, appear 
immenſe when compared with the ſums levied in France, or in 
any other country of Europe, previous to the reign of Louis XI. 
As all the members of which the ftate was compoſed were thus 
impatient for action, and capable of great efforts, the ſchemes 
and operations of France muſt have been no leſs formidable to 
Europe than thoſe of Spain. The ſuperior advantages of its 
ſituation, the contiguity and compattneſs of its territories toge- 
ther with the peculiar ſtate of its political conſtitution at that 
juncture muſt have rendered its enterprizes ſtill more alarming 
and more deciſive. The King poſſeſſed ſuch a degree of power as 
gave him the entire command of his ſubjeQts ; the people were 
ſtranges to thoſe occupations and habits of life which render 
men averſe to war, or unfit for. it; and the nobles; though - 
reduced to the ſubordination neceſſary in a regular government, 
ſtill retained the high undaunted ſpirit which was the effect of 
their ancient independence. The vigour of the Feudal times re- 
maitied; their anarchy was at an end; and the Kings of France 


could avail themſelves of the martial ardour which that ſingular 


inſtitution had kindled or kept alive, without being expoſed to 
any of the dangers or inconveniencies which are inſeparable from 
it when in entire force. 
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Boax XI. A Kincpont in ſuch 2 ſtate is, perhaps, capable of greater 

| as military efforts than at any other period in its progres. But 

ces which how formidable ſoever or fatal to the other nations of Europe 

— ren 8 
the power. of fuch a monarchy might have been, the civil 

. which broke, out in, France foned._them at, that junur 


5 


and che reſtraint of laws unknown, that 8 conſiderable interval 
became requiſite not anly, for recruiting. the internal vigour of 
the nation, but for re-eſtabliſhing the authority of the Prince; 
ſo that it was long before France could. turn her whole attention 
_ towards foreign tranſactions, or act with her proper force in 
fargign wars, It Was long. before ſhe. roſe to that aſcendant in 


 Kurope. Which ſhe bas maintained ſinee the adminiſtration of 
Cardinal Richliey, and which the ſituation as well as extent of 
che kingdom, the nature of her government;: and the character 
Wee ee eee 


Wutz the kingdoms. on; n 
ve canſequenee, England likewiſe made colifderable progreſs to- 
wards ET 2 and interiar 2 How VII. 
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of depreſſing the nobility, which the policy of his father Henry VII. Book XII. 


had begun. The pride and caprice of his temper led him to em- 
ploy chiefly new men in the adminiſtration of affairs, becauſe he 
found them moſt obſequious, or leaſt ſcrupulous ; and he not only 
conferred on theſe ſuch plenitude of power, but exalted them to 
ſuch pre-eminence in dignity, as mortified and degraded the 
ancient nobility. By the alienation or ſale of the church lands, 
which were diſſipated with a profuſion not inferior to the rapa- 
ciouſneſs with which they had been ſeized, as well as by the pri- 
vilege granted to the ancient landholders of ſelling their eſtates, 
or diſpoſing of them by will, an immenſe property, formerly 
locked up, being brought into circulation, put the ſpirit of in- 
duſtry and commerce in motion, and gave it ſome conſiderable 
degree of vigour, The road to power and to opulence became 
open to perſons of every condition. A ſudden and exceſſive 
flow of wealth from the Weſt Indies proved fatal to induſtry in 
Spain; a moderate acceſſion in England to the ſum in circula- 
tion gave life to commerce, awakened the ingenuity of the 
nation, and excited it to uſeful enterprize. In France, what the 
nobles loſt the crown gained. In England, the commons were 
gainers as well as the King. Power and influence accompanied 
of courſe the property which they acquired. They roſe to con- 
ſideration among their fellow ſubjects; they began to feel 
their own importance; and extending their influence. in the 
legiſlative body gradually, and often when neither they them- 
ſelves nor others foreſaw all the effect of their claims and pre- 
tenſions they at laſt attained that high authority, to which the 
Britiſh conſtitution is indebted for the exiſtence, and muſt owe 
the preſervation of its liberty. At the ſame time that the Eng- 


ith conſtitution © advanced towards perfection, ſeveral circum- 
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knen bebtigt en a change in the ancient ſyſtem with reſpect 


2 to foreign powers, and introduced another more beneficial to 


the nation. By diſclaiming the ſupremacy and juriſdiction of the 
Papal See, conſiderable ſums were ſaved to the nation, of which 
it had been annually drained, by remittances to Rome for diſ- 
penſatiuns and indulgences, or in order to defray the expence of 
pilgrimages into foreign countries, or by payment of annates, 
e eber taxes which that artful and 
rapacious court levied on the credulity of mankind. The idea of 
a jurifdiftion different from the civil power, and claiming not 


any to be independent but ſuperior to it, a wild foleciſm in 


government, apt not only to perplex and diſquiet weak minds, 
but tending directly to diſturb ſociety, was finally aboliſhed, Go- 


vernment became more ſimple as well as more reſpectable, when 


no rank or character exempted any perſon from being amenable 
to the ſartie courts, from being tried by the ſame judges, and from 
ne vequirted of condemned by the ſame laws. 


Br. the. lo of Calais the Engliſh were excluded from 
the continent. All ſchemes for invading France became of 
courſe as chimerical as they had formerly been pernicious, 
The views of the Engliſh were confined, firſt by neceſſity, and 
afterwards from 1 their oun iſland. That rage 
cas and cel un urg i pere und badet wars 


„ een 


and muſt haue been great. Even that hy pilgrimages was not inconſidera ble. 
In the rar 1428, licence was obtained by no ſewer than 916 perſons to viſit the 
Grine of St. James of Compoſtella in Spain. Rymer, vol. L p. - In 1434, 
the number of pilgricas to the fame place was 2460. Ibid. p. - In1445, 


they were 2100. vol. xi. p. = 
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at length ceaſed, Thoſe active ſpirits which had known and 
followed no profeſſion but war, ſought for occupation in the 
arts of peace, and their country benefited as much by the one 
as it had ſuffered by the other. The nation, exhauſted by fre- 
quent expeditions to the continent, recruited, and acquired new 
ſtrength; and when rouzed by any extraordinary exigency to 
take part in foreign operations, the vigour of its efforts were 
proportionally great, becauſe they were only occaſional and of a 
ſhort continuance. 


Tur ſame principle which had led England to adopt this 
new ſyſtem with regard to the powers on the continent occa- 
ſioned a change in its plan of conduct with reſpect to Scotland, the 
only foreign ſtate, with which, on account of its ſituation in the 
ſame iſland, the Engliſh had ſuch a cloſe connection as demand- 
ed their perpetual attention. Inſtead of proſecuting the ancient 
ſcheme of conquering that kingdom, which the nature of the 
country, defended by a brave and hardy people, rendered dan- 
gerous if not impracticable; it appeared more eligible to endea- 
vour at obtaining ſuch influence in Scotland as might exempt 
England from any danger or diſquiet from that quarter. The 
national poverty of the Scots, together with the violence and 
animolity of their factions rendered the execution of this 
plan eaſy to a people far ſuperior to them in wealth. Their 
popular leaders were gained; the miniſters and favourites of 
the crown were corrupted ; and ſuch abſolute direction of 
their councils acquired, as rendered the operations of the one 
kingdom dependent in a great meaſure on the ſovereign 
of the other. Such perfect external ſecurity added to the 
interior adyantages which England now poſſeſſed, muſt ſoon 
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have raiſed, it to new conſideration and importance; the long 
reign: of Elizabeth, equally conſpicuous for wiſdom, for ſteadi- 
neſs, and for vigour, accelerated its progreſs, and carried it with 
greater rapidity towards that elevated ſtation which it hath ſince 
held among the powers of Europe. | 


Donne the . in \ mie the political ſtate of the great 


kittgdoms underwent ſuch changes, revolutions of conſiderable 


importance happened in that of the ſecondary or inferior powers. 
Thoſe in the Papal court are moſt obvious, and of moſt extenſive 


- In the Preliminary Book I. have mentioned the riſe of that 
ſpiritual. juriſdiction which the Popes claim as Vicars of It ſus 
Chriſt, and have traced the progreſs of that authority which 
they, poſſeſs as temporal Princes *. There was nothing previous 
to the reign of Charles V. that tended to circumſcribe or to mo- 
derate their authority, but ſcience and philoſophy, which began 
to revive and to be cultivated. The progreſs of theſe, however, 
was ſtill, inconſiderable; they always operate flowly ; and it is 
long before their | influence reaches the people, or can produce 
any ſenſible effect upon them. They may perhaps gradually, 


and in a Jong courſe of years, undermine and ſhake an eſta- 


bliſhed ſyſtem of falſe religion, but there is no inſtance of their 
having overturned one. The battery is too feeble to demoliſh 
thoſe fabricks which ſuperſtition raiſes on deep foundations, and 
can ſtrengthen with the moſt conſummate art. 

vel L p. 124. 


LUTHER | 
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LuTHER had attacked the Papal ſupremacy with other wea- 
pons, and with an impetuoſity more formidable. The time 


and manner of his attack concurred with a multitude of circum- 


ſtances, which have been explained, in giving him immediate 
ſucceſs. The charm which had bound mankind for ſo many 
ages was broken at once. The human mind, which had con- 


tinued long as tame and paſſive, as if it had been formed to 


believe whatever was taught, and to bear whatever was impoſed, 
rouzed of a ſudden and became inquiſitive, mutinous, and diſ- 
dainful of the yoke to which it had hitherto ſubmitted. That 
wonderful ferment and agitation of mind, which, at this diſtance 
of time, appears unaccountable or is condemned as extravagant, 
was ſo general, that it muſt have been excited by cauſes which 
were natural and of powerful efficacy. The Kingdoms of 


Denmark, Sweden, England and Scotland, and almoſt one half 


of Germany threw off their allegiance to the Pope, aboliſhed 
his juriſdiction within their territories, and gave the ſanction of 
law to modes of diſcipline and ſyſtems of doctrine which 
were not only independent of his power, but hoſtile to it. Nor 


was this ſpirit of innovation confined to thoſe countries which 


openly revolted from the Pope; it ſpread through all Europe, 


and broke out in every part of it with various degrees of vio- 


lence. It penetrated early into France and made progreſs apace. 
The number of converts to the opinions of the Reformers was fo 
great, their zeal ſo enterprizing and the abilities of their leaders 
ſo diſtinguiſhed, that they ſoon ventured to contend for ſuperiority 
with the eſtabliſhed church, and were ſometimes on the point 
of obtaining it. In all the provinces of Germany which con- 
tinued to acknowledge the Papal ſupremacy, as well as in the 
Low Countries, the Proteſtant doctrines were ſecretly taught, 


and 
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Book XII. and had gained ſo many proſelytes, that they were ripe for revolt, 


This abridged 
the extent of 
the Pope's 
Gdominions, 


and were reſtrained meerly by the dread of their rulers from 


imitating the example of their neighbours, and aſſerting their 


independence. Even in Spain and in Italy, ſymptoms of the 
ſame diſpoſition to ſhake off the yoke appeared. The pretenſions 
of the Pope to infalliable knowledge and ſupreme power were 
treated by many perſons of eminent learning and abilities with 
ſuch ſcorn, or impugned with ſuch vehemence, that the moſt 
vigilant attention of the civil magiſtrate, the higheſt ſtrains of 


Pontifical authority, and all the rigour of the inquiſitorial juriſ- 
- diction were requiſite to check and extinguiſh it. 


Tue defection of ſo many opulent and powerful king- 
doms from the Papal See, was a fatal blow to its grandeur and 


power. It abridged the Dominions of the Popes in extent, it 


diminiſhed their revenues, and left them fewer rewards to be- 


Now on the eccleſiaſticks of various denominations, attached to 
them by vows of obedience .as well as by ties of intereſt, and 


whom they employed as inſtruments to eſtabliſh or ſupport their 


uſürpations in every part of Europe. The countries too which 


now diſclaimed their authority, were thoſe which formerly had 
been moſt devoted to it. The empire of ſuperſtion differs 


from eyery other ſpecies of dominion; its power is often greateſt, 


and moſt implicitly obeyed in the provinces moſt remote from the 
ſeat of government; while ſuch as are ſituated nearer to that 


me more apt to diſcern the artifices by which it is upheld, or 


the impoſtures on which it is founded. The perſonal frailties 
or vices of the Popes, the errors as well as corruption of their 
adminiſtration, the ambition, venality and deceit which reigned 


in their court, fell immediately under the obſervation of the Ita- 


lians, 
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lians, and could not fail of diminiſhing that reſpect which be- 
gets ſubmiſſion. But in Germany, England, and the more 
remote countries, theſe were either altogether unknown, or 
being only known by report, made a lighter impreſſion. Their 
veneration for the Papal dignity increaſed with their diſtance 
from Rome; and that, added to their groſs ignorance, rendered' 
them equally credulous and paſſive. In tracing the progreſs of 
the Papal domination, the boldeſt and moſt ſucceſsful inſtances 
of encroachment are to be found in Germany and other coun- 
tries diſtant from Italy. In theſe its impoſitions were heavieſt, 
and its exactions the moſt rapacious ; ſo that in eſtimating the 
diminution of power which the court of Rome ſuffered in 
conſequence of the Reformation, not only the number but the 
character of the people who revolted, not only the great extent 
of territory, but the extraordinary obſequiouſneſs of the ſubjects. 
which it loſt, muſt be taken into the account. 


Non was it only by this defection of ſo many kingdoms and 
ſtates which it occaſioned, that the Reformation contributed to 
diminiſh the power of the Roman Pontiffs. It obliged them to 
adopt a different ſyſtem of conduct towards the nations which 
continued to recognize their juriſdiction, and to govern them by 
new maxims and with a milder ſpirit. The Reformation taught 
them, by a fatal example, what they ſeem not before to have ap- 
prehended, that the credulity and patience of mankind might be 
overburdened and exhauſted. They became afraid of venturing 
on any ſuch exertion of their authority as might alarm or exaſ- 
perate their ſubjects, and excite them to a new revolt. They ſaw 
a rival church eſtabliſhed in many countries of Europe, the mem- 
bers of which were on the watch. to obſerve any errors in their 

adminiſtration, 
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not confined to their enemies alone, but had ſpread even 
among the people who ſtill adhered to them. Upon all theſe 
accounts, it was no longer poſſible to lead and to govern their 
flock in the ſame manner as in thoſe dark and quiet ages, when 
faith was. implicit, when ſubmiſſion was unreſerved, and all 
tamely followed and obeyed the voice of their ſhepherd. From 
the æra of the Reformation, the Popes have ruled rather by ad- 
dreſs and management than by authority. The ſtile of their de- 
orees is the ſame, but the effect of them is very different. Thoſe 
Bulls and Interdicts which, before the Reformation, made the 
greateſt Princes tremble, have ſince that period been diſregarded 
or deſpiſed by the moſt inconſiderable. Thoſe bold decifions and 
acts of juriſdiction which, during many ages, not only paſſed 
uncenſured, but were revered as the awards of a ſacred tri- 
bunal, would, ſince Luther's appearance, be treated by one part 
of Europe as the effect of folly or arrogance, and be deteſted 


by the other as impious and unjuſt. The Popes, in their admi- 


niſtration, have been obliged not only to accommodate them- 


©  '* ſelyes/to the notions-of their adherents, but to pay ſome regard 


to the prejudices of their enemies. They ſeldom venture to 
claim new powers, or even to inſiſt obſtinately on their ancient 
prerogatives, leſt they ſhould irritate the former; they carefully 
avoid every meaſure: that may either excite the indignation or 
draw on them the deriſion of the latter. The policy of the 
court of Rome has become as cautious, circumſpect, and timid, 


as it was once adventurous and violent; and though their pre- 


tenſions to infallibility, on which all their authority is founded, 
docs not allow them to renounce any juriſdiction which they 


t ; have 
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have at any time claimed or exerciſed, they find it expedient to 
ſuffer many of their prerogatives to lie dormant, and not to ex- 
poſe themſelves by ill- timed attempts towards reviving theſe, to 
the riſque of loſing that remainder of power which they ſtill 
enjoy. Before the ſixteenth century, the Popes were the mo- 
vers and directors in every conſiderable enterprize ; they were 
at the head of every great alliance; and being conſidered as 
arbiters of the affairs of Chriſtendom, the court of Rome was 
the centre of political negociation and intrigue. From that 
time, the greateſt operations in Europe have been carried on in- 
dependent of them; they have ſunk almoſt to a level with the 
other petty Princes of Italy ; they continue to claim, though they 
dare not exerciſe, the ſame ſpiritual juriſdiction, but ſcarce retain 
any ſhadow of the temporal power which they anciently poſ- 
ſeſſed. | 


Bor how fatal ſoever the Reformation may have been to the 
power of the Popes, it contributed to improve the church of 
Rome both in ſcience and in morals. The deſire of equalling 
the reformers in thoſe talents which had procured them reſpect ; 
the neceſſity of acquiring the knowledge requiſite for defending 
their own tenets, or refuting the arguments of their opponents ; 
together with the emulation natural between two rival churches, 
engaged the Roman Catholic cl rgy to apply themſelves to the 
ſtudy of uſeful ſcience, which they cultivated with ſuch aſſiduity 
and ſucceſs, that they have gradually become as eminent in litera- 
ture, as they were in ſome periods infamous for ignorance. The 
ſame principle occaſioned a change no leſs conſiderable in the 
manners of the clergy of the Romiſh church. Various cauſes 
which have formerly been enumerated, had concurred in introdu- 
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Book XII. cing great irregularity, and even diſſolution of manners among 
 &Y> the Popiſh clergy. Luther and his adherents began their attack 


on the church with ſuch vehement invectives againſt theſe, that, 


in order to remove the ſcandal, and filence their declamations, 
greater decency of conduct became neceſſary. "The Reformers 
themſelves were ſo eminent not only for the purity but even auſte- 


rity of their manners, and had acquired ſuch reputation among 


the people on that account, that the Roman Catholick Clergy muſt 


bave ſoon loſt all credit, if they had not endeavoured to conform 
in ſome meaſure to, their ſtandard. They knew that all their 


actions fell under the ſevere inſpection of the Proteſtants, whom 
enmity and emulation prompted to obſerve every vice, or even 
impropriety in their conduct; to cenſure them without indul- 
gence, and to expoſe them without mercy. This rendered 
them, of courſe, not only cautious to avoid ſuch enormities as 
might give offence, but ſtudious to acquire the virtues that might 


merit praiſe. In Spain and Portugal, here the tyrannical ju- 
riſdiction of the Inquiſition cruſhed the Proteſtant faith as ſoon: 
as it appeared, the ſpirit of Popery continues invariable; ſcience 


has made ſmall progreſs, and the character of eccleſiaſtics has 


| undergone little change. But in thoſe countries where the mem- 


bers of the two churches have mingled freely with each other, or 
have carried on any conſiderable intercourſe, either commercial 


or literary, an extraordinary alteration in the ideas as well as in 


the morals of the Popiſh eccleſiaſtics, is manifeſt. In France, the 


manners of the Dignitaries and ſecular clergy have become de- 
cent and exemplary in an high degree. Many of them have 
been diſtinguiſhed for all the accompliſhments and virtues which 
can adorn their profeſſion; and differ greatly from their pre- 


deceſſors 
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deceſſors before the Reformation, both in their maxims and in 
their conduct. 


Non has the influence of the Reformation been felt only by 
the inferior members of the Roman Catholick Church; it has 
extended to the See of Rome, to the ſovereign Pontiffs them- 
ſelves. Violations of decorum, and even treſpaſſes againſt mo- 
rality, which paſſed without cenſure in thoſe ages, when neither 
the power of the Popes, nor the veneration of the people for 
their character, had any bounds; when there was no hoſtile eye 
to obſerve the errors in their conduct, and no adverſaries zealous 
to inveigh againſt them; would be liable now to the ſevereſt 
animadverſion, and excite general indignation or horror. In- 
ſtead of rivalling the courts of temporal Princes in gaiety, and 
ſurpaſſing them in licentiouſneſs, the Popes have ſtudied to aſ- 
ſume manners more ſevere and more ſuitable to their eccleſiaſti- 
cal character. The chair of St. Peter hath not been polluted, 
during two centuries, by any Pontiff that reſembled Alexander VI, 
or ſeveral of his predeceſſors, who were a diſgrace to religion 
and to human nature. Throughout this long ſucceſſion of 
Popes, a wonderful decorum of conduct, compared with that of 
preceding ages, is obſervable. Many of them have been conſpi- 
cuous for the virtues: becoming: their high ſtation; and by their 
humanity, their love of literature, and their moderation, have made 
ſome attonement to mankind for the crimes of their predeceſſors 
Thus the beneficial influences of the Reformation have been 
more extenſive than they appear on a ſuperficial view ; and this 
great diviſion in che Chriſtian church hath contributed, in ſome 
meaſure, to encreaſe purity of manners, to diſſuſe ſcience, and 
to inſpire humanity. Hiſtory recites ſuch a number of Nocking 
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events, occaſioned by religious diſſentions, that it muſt afford 
particular ſatisfaction to trace any one ſalutary or beneficial ef- 
fect to that ſource, from which ſo many fatal . have 
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rs See, of Venice chats at the beginning of the ſix- 
teenth century had appeared b formidable, that almoſt all the po- 
tentates of Europe united i in a confederacy for its deſtruction, de- 
clined gradually from i its ancient power and ſplendour. The Vene- 
tians not only loſt a great part of their territory in the war excited 
by the league of Eatribray, but the revenues as well as vigour of 
the ſtate were'exhauſted by their extraordinary and long continued 
efforts in their own defence; and that commerce by which they 
had acquired their wealth and power began to decay, without any 
hopes « of its reviving. All the fatal conſequences to their re- 
publick; which” the ſagacity of the Venetian ſenate foreſaw on 
che firſt diſcovery of a paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope, took place. Their endeavours to prevent the Por- 
tugueſe from eſtabliſhing themſelves in the Eaſt-Indies, not only 
by exciting the Soldains of Egypt and the Ottomon monarchs to 
turn their armis againſt fich dangerous intruders, but by afford- 
ing ſecret aid to the Infidels in order to inſure their ſucceſs , prov- 
ed ineffectual. The activity and valour of the Portugueſe ſur- 


mounted every obſtacle, ant obtained 3 — 


fertile-cowntry,” as ſecured to them large poſſeſſions, together with 
influence ſtill more extenſive. Liſbon, inſtead of Venice, became 
the ftaple for the precious commodities of the Eaſt. The Vene- 


tians, after haviag poſſeſſed for many years the monopoly of 


tit beneficial enen had the mnoetilication 6 be, excluded 
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from almoſt any ſhare in it, The diſcoveries of the Spaniards 
in the weſtern world, proved no leſs fatal to inferior branches 
of their commerce. The original deſects which were formerly 
pointed out in the conſtitution of the Venetian republick conti- 
nued, and the diſadvantages with which it undertook any great 
enterprize, increaſed rather than diminiſhed. The ſources from 
which it derived its extraordinary riches and power being dried 
up, the interior vigour of the ſtate declined, and of courſe, ren- 
dered its external operations leſs formidable. Long before the 
middle of the ſixteenth century, Venice ceaſed to be one of the 
principal powers in Europe, and became a ſecondary and ſubal- 
tern ſtate. But as the ſenate had the addreſs to conceal its di- 
minution of power, under the veil of moderation and caution ; 
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as it made no raſh effort that could diſcover its impotence ; as 


the ſymptoms of political decay in ſtates are not ſoon obſerved, 
and are ſeldom fo apparent to their neighbours as to occaſion 
any ſudden alteration in their conduct towards them, Venice con- 
tinued long to be conſidered and reſpected. She was treated 
not according to her preſent condition, but according to the 
rank which ſhe had formerly held. Charles, as well as the mo- 
narchs of France his rivals, courted her aſſiſtance with emulation 
and ſollicitude in all their enterprizes. Even down to the cloſe of 
the century, Venice remained not only an object of attention, but 
a conſiderable ſeat of political negociation and intrigue. 


Trar authority which the firſt Coſmo de Medici, and Law- 
rence,. his grandſon, had acquired in the republick of Florence 
by their beneficence and abilities, inſpired their deſcendants with 
the ambition of uſurping the ſovereignty in their country, and 
paved their way towards it. Charles placed Alexander de Me- 
dici at the head of the republick, and to the natural intereſt and 
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Boox XII. power of the family added the weight and credit of the Impe- 


— 


rial protection. Of theſe, his ſucceſſor Coſmo, ſirnamed the 
Great availed himſelf; and eſtabliſhing his ſupreme authority 


on the ruins of the ancient republican conſtitution, he tranſ- 


Of the dukes 
of Savoy. 


mitted that, together with the title of Grand Duke of Tuſcany, 
to his deſcendants. Their dominions were compoſed of the terri- 
tories which had belonged to the three commonwealths of Flo- 
rence, Piſa, and Siena, and formed one of the moſt . of 
the Italian ſtates. 


Tur dukes of Savoy, during the former part of the ſixteenth 
century, poſſeſſed territories which were not conſiderable either 
for extent or value; and the French, having ſeized the greater 
part of them, obliged the reigning duke to retire for ſafety 
to the ſtrong fortreſs of Nice, where he ſhut himſelf up for ſeveral 
years; while his ſon, the Prince of Piedmont, endeavoured to 
better his fortune, by ſerving as an adventurer in the armies of 
Spain. The Peace of Cateau Cambreſis reſtored to him his pa- 
ternal dominions. As theſe are environed on every hand by 
powerful neighbours, all whoſe motions the dukes of Savoy muſt 
_ obſerve with the greateſt attention, in order not only to guard 
againſt the. danger of being ſurprized and overpowered, but that 
they may chuſe their fide with diſcernment in thoſe quarrels 
wherein it is impoſſible for them to, avoid taking part, this pe- 
culiarity in their ſituation ſeems to have had no inconſiderable 
Influence on their character. By rouzing them to perpetual at- 


* ' rention, by keeping their 1ngenuity always on the ſtretch, and 


engaging them in almoſt continual action, it bath formed. a race, 


of Princes more. ſagacious 1 in diſcovering their true intereſt; more 
deciſive. in their reſolutions, and more dextrous in availing them 


0 4 haves.of every occurrence. which preſented itſelf, than any per- 
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haps that can be ſingled out in the hiſtory of mankind. By 

gradual acquiſitions the Dukes of Savoy have added to their 

territories as well as to their own importance; and aſpiring at 

length to regal dignity, which they obtained about half a century 

ago, they hold no inconſiderable rank among the monarchs of 
Europe. 


Tux territories which now form the republick of the united 


Netherlands, were loſt during the firſt part of the ſixteenth cen- 


tury, among the numerous provinces ſubject to the houſe of 
Auſtria; and were then fo inconſiderable, that hardly one oppor- 
runity of mentioning them hath occurred in all the buſy period 
of this hiſtory. But ſoon after the Peace of Cateau Cambreſis, 
the violent and bigotted maxims of Philip's government, car- 
ried into execution with unrelenting rigour by the Duke of Alva, 
exaſperated the free-people of the Low-Countries to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they threw off the Spaniſh yoke, and aſſerted their 
ancient liberties and laws. Theſe they defended with a perſe- 
vering valour, which occupied the arms of Spain during half a 
century, exhauſted the vigour, ruined the reputation of that 
monarchy, and at laſt conſtrained their ancient maſters to recog- 
nize and to treat with them as a free independent ſtate. This 
ſtate founded on liberty, and reared by induſtry and ceconomy, 
had grown into reputation, even while ſtruggling for its exiſtence. 
But when peace and ſecurity allowed it to enlarge its views, and 
to extend its commerce, it roſe to be one of the moſt reſpectable 


as well as enterprizing powers in Europe. 


THz tranſactions of the kingdoms in the North of Europe, 
have been ſeldom attended to in the courſe of this hiſtory. 
RusstA. 
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Book XII. Rus sv A remained buried in that barbariſm and obſcurity, from 


— Ay 4 
Of Ruſſia, 


which it was called about the beginning of the preſent century, 
by the creative genius of Peter the Great who made his country 


| known and formidable to the ref of Europe. 


© In Denmark and Sweden, during the teigu of Charles V. great 
revolutions happened in their conſtitutions, civil as well as eccle- 
ſiaſtical. In the former kingdom, a tyrant being degraded from 


the throne and expelled the Country, a new Prince was called 


by the voice of the People to aſſume the reigns of government. 
In the latter, a fierce people rouzed to arms by injuries and op- 


preſſion, ſhook off the Daniſh yoke, and conferred the regal dig- 
nity on its deliverer Guſtavus Ericſon, who had all the virtues 


cok a. hero. and of a patriot. Denmark, exhauſted by foreign 


wars, or weakened by the diſſentions between the king and 
the nobles, became incapable of ſuch efforts as were requiſite in 
order to recover the aſcendant which it had long poſſeſſed in the 
North of Europe. Sweden, as ſoon as it was freed from the 


dominion of ſtrangers, began to recruit ts ſtrength, and acquired 
in a ſhort. time ſuch interior. vigour, that it became the firſt 


| kingdom i in the North. Early in the ſubſequent century, it roſe 


to ſuch a high rank among the powers of Europe, that it had 
the chief merit both in forming and conducting that powerful 


E which protected not only the Proteſtant religion, but the 


| liberties of Germany againſt the N and ambition of the 
houſe of Auſtria. 
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THIRD VOLUME. 


A 
. a LBERT, of B grand 
maſter 2 the Teutonic — com- 
mands a body of in behalf of 


— of Saxony, but endeavours 
to A an independency 250. 
Defeats and takes theDuked'Aumale pri — 


and joins the Emperor at Metz, 271. Is con- 
demned by the Imperial chamber for his de- 
mands on the biſhops of Bamberg and 
Wortſburgh, 280. A league formed againſt 
him, 281. Is defeated by Mavrice, 282. 
Is again defeated by Henry of Brunſwick, 
284. Is driven out of Germany and dies in 


Rome to aſk pardon of the for his hoſ- 
tilities, 393. Is ſent to Paris in the name of 


Philip to eſpouſe the Princeſs Elizabeth, 430. 
Augſburg, the diet again aſſembled there, 


162. Is intimidated by being ſurrounded 
with the Emperor's Spaniſh troops, ib. The 


Em re- eſtabliſhes the Romiſh worſhip, 


in the churches of, 1b. The diet, by the 
Emperor's order, petitions the Pope for the 
return of the council to Trent, 169. A 
gon of theology laid before the diet by the 

mperor, 174. The archbiſhop of Mentz, 
declares, without authority, the diet's ac- 
ceptance of it, 174. 


exile, ib. His territories reſtored to his 
collateral heirs, 10. 

Alva, Duke of, forces the Dauphin to abandon 
fiege of Perpignan, 8. Preſides at the 
court-martial which condemns the Elector 
of Saxony to death, 145. Detains the 
Landgrave priſoner by the Emperor's order, 
155. Commands under the Emperor, the 
army deſtined againſt France, 270. Is ap- 


Auſiria, the extraordinary acquiſitions of the 
ſe of, in the perſon the Emperor 
Charles V. 433. 436: | 


Barbaroſſa, makes a deſcent on Italy, 18. 
Burns Rheggio, ib. Beſieges Nice in con- 
junction with the French, but is forced to 
retire, ib, Is diſmiſſed by Francis, 30. 

Bobemia, Ferdinand encroaches on the liberties 


pointed commander in chief in Piedmont, 
319. Enters the Eccleſiaſtical territories 
and ſeizes the Campagna Romana, 368 
Concludes a truce with the Pope, $99: 
Negociates a peace between Philip a 
Pope, with Cardinal Caraffa, 392. Goes to 
Vor. III. 


of the Bohemians, 160. The Reforma- 
tion introduced by John Huſs and Jerome 
of Prague, ib. Raiſe an army to no pur- 
poſe, 1h. Is cloſely confined in the citadel 
of Mechlin, 204. | 


N nn Boulogne, 


INDIE TO THE 


Boulogne, beſieged by Henry VIII. of England, 
35. Taken, 43. : 
Brunſwick, Henry Duke of, driven from his 
dominigns by the Proteſtant Princes of the 
league of Smalkalde, 24. 
for Francis, but employs them to recover 
his own dominions, 85: Is taken priſoner, ib. 


Calais, the careleſs manner in which it was guard- 
ed in the reign of Mary Queen of England, 
Ineffectual remonſtrances of Phi- 


98. 
bs, and Lord Wentworth the governor, . 


concerning its defenceleſs ſtate, 399: Is in- 
veſted and taken by the Duke of Guiſe, 400. 


The Engliſh inhabitants turned out, 401. 


Stipulations concerning, in the treaty of 
Chateau Cambreſis, 426. 

Campe, peace of, between Henry VIII. and 
* - 83 
Caraffa, Cardinal, precipitate eleC 

42. Is ap : 15 Bologna, ib. 
— of his diſguſt with the Emperor, 
343. Perſuades the Pope to ſolicit an alli- 

ance with France againſt the Emperor, 344. 
346, 348. His inſidious commuſſion to the 
Court of France, 363. His publick entry 
int Paris, ib. FX rts Henry to break his 


d * 


© "tice, with the Emperor, 364. Abſolves - 


Henry from his oath, 366. Negociates a 
peace between the Pope and Philip, with 
_ the Duke d' Alva, 392. The fate of him 
and his brother on the death of Pope Paul, 


Carignan, beſieged by the count d'Enguien, 
and defended by. the marquis de Guaſto, 
30. Guaſtodefeatedin a pitched battle, 32. 
| The town taken, 33: 2 
Cavi, Peace concluded there between Pope 
Paul IV. and Philip II. of Spain, 392. 
Cercamp, negociations for peace entered into 
there between Philip II. of Spain, and Henry 
II. of France, 412. 420. The negoci- 
ations removed to Chateau Cambreſis, 424. 
See Chateau Cambreſis. 
ChareHers of men, rules for forming a proper 
-* eſfimate of them, 67. Applied to the 
- caſe of Luther, ih. 
Charles V. Emperor, takes advantage of the 
French invaſion of Spain to obtain ſubſidies 
"from the Cortes, 9. His treaty with Portugal, 
©, #6, Concludes a 3 with Henry VIII. 11. 
* Particulars of the treaty, 12, Over-rurs 


* 
4. Nauen 
- 


Raiſes men 


election, 


Cleves, and his barbarous treatment of the town 
of. Duren, 15. His behaviour to the Duke of 
Cleves, 16. Beſieges Landrecy, ib. Is 
joined by an Foglich detachment, 17. Is 
forced to retire, ib. Courts the favour of 
the Proteſtants, 23. His negociations with 
the Proteſtants, at the diet of Spires, 25. 
Procures the concurrence of the diet in a 
war againſt Francis, 28. Negociates a ſe- 
rate peace with the King of Denmark, ib. 
Invades Champagne, and inveſts St. Diſiere, 
34. Want of concert between his opera- 
tions and thoſe of Henry, who now invades 
France, 36. Obtains St. Diſiere by artifice, 
ib. His diſtreſſes and happy movements, 
38. Concludes a ſeparate peace with Fran- 
cis, 39. His motives to this peace, 40. His 
advantages by this treaty, 42. Obliges him- 

_ ſelf by a private article to exterminate the 
Proteſtant hereſy, 43. Is cruelly afflicted with 
the gout, 45. Diet 4 Worms, 47. Arrives at 
Worms and alters his conduct towards the 
Proteſtants, 49. His conduct on the 
death of the Duke of Orleans, 53. His 
diſſimulation to the Landgrave of Hate, 69. 

+ , Concludes a. truce with Solyman, 73. Holds 
a diet at. Ratiſbon, 74. His declaration to 
the Proteſtant deputies,,77. His treaty with 
the Pope, concluded by the cardinal of 
Trent, 16. His circular letter to the Pro- 
teſtant members of the Germanick body, 79. 
The Proteſtants levy an army againſt him, 
86. Is unprepared againſt them, 87. Puts 
them under the ban of the Empire, 88. The 
Proteſtants declare war againſt him, go. 
Marches to join the troops ſent by the Pope, 
92. Farneſe the Pope's legate returns in 


_. diſguſt, 94. His prudent declenſion of an 


action with the Proteſtants,' 96. Is joined 
by his Flemiſh troops, 97. P I& of 
peace made by the Proteſtants, 106. Their 
army diſperſe, 1b. His rigorous treatment 
of the Proteſtant Princes, 108. Diſmiſles 
part of his army, 111. The Pope recals his 
troops, 112. His reflection on Fieſco's in- 
ſurrection at Genoa, 126. Is alarmed at 
the hoſtile preparations of Francis, 130. 
Death of Francis, 132. A parallel drawn 
between him and Francis, ib. Conſequences 
of Francis's death to him, 135. rches 


againſt the EleQor of Saxony, 136. Paſſes 
army, 
114. 


the Elbe, 138. Defeats the Saxony 


T D 


141. Takes the Elector priſoner, 142. His 
harſh reception of him, 16. Inveſts Wittem- 
berg, 143- Condemns the EleQor to death, 
by a court martial, 145: The EleQor by 
treaty ſurrenders the eleQorate, 148. The 
harſh terms impoſed by him on the Land- 
grave of Heſſe, 150. His haughty reception 
of the Landgrave, 153. Detains him pri- 
ſoner, 154. Seizes the warlike ſtores of the 
eager, 158. His cruel exaQtions, 159. 
Aſſembles a diet at Augſburg, 162. Inti- 
midates the diet by his Spaniſh troops, 5. 
Re-eſtabliſhes the Romiſh worſhip in the 
churches of Augſburgh, 16. Sejzes Placen- 
tia, 166. — = ion the Pope 
for the return of the council to Trent, 169. 
Proteſts againſt the council of Bologna, 171. 
Cauſes a ſyſtem of faith to be = red for 
Germany, 172. Lays it before the beet, 174. 
The Interim oppoſed, 178. And rejected 
by the Imperial cities, 179. Reduces the 
city of Augſburg to ſubmiſſion, 181. Re- 
peats the ſame violence at Ulm, ib. Carries 
-the EleQor and Landgrave with him into 
the Low-Countries, 183. Procures his ſon 
Philip to be recognized * the States of the 
Netherlands, 184. Eſtabliſhes the Interim 
there, 185. Re- aſſembles the diet at Augſ- 
burg, under the influence of his Spaniſh 
troops, 193. The city of Magdeburg re- 
fuſes to admit the Interim and prepares for 
reſiſtance, 200. Appoints Maurice EleQor 
of Saxony to reduce it, ib. Promiſes to 
1 — the Proteſtants at the council of 
rent, 202. Arbitrarily releaſes Maurice 
and the EleQor of Brandenburg, from their 
ts to the Landgrave for the re- 
covery of his liberty, 203. Endeavours to 
ſecure the Empire for his ſon — 205. 
His brother Ferdinand refuſes to reſign his 
tenſions, ib. Beſieges Parma, but is re- 
lſed, 211. Proceeds rigorouſly againſt the 
teſtants, 213. Endeavours to ſupport the 
council of Trent, 214. Puts Magdeburg 
under the ban of the Empire, ib. Abſolves 
the city, 219. Is involved in diſputes be- 
tween the council and the Proteſtant depu- 
ties, concerning their ſafe conduct, 221. 
Begins to ſuſpe& Maurice of Saxony, 233. 
Circumſtances which contributed to deceive 
him with regard to Maurice, 235. Mau- 
rice takes the field againſt him, 237. Mau- 


the interior adminiſtration of 


"ſion, 355. 
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rice ſeconded by Henry I. of France, 238. 
His diſtreſs and conſternation, 239. An in- 
effectual negociation with Maurice, 240. 
Flies from Inſpruck, 244. Releaſes the 
leQor of — 245 Is ſolicited to ſa- 
tisfy the demands of Mavrice, 252. His 
preſent difficulties, 253. Refuſes any dire& 
compliance with the demands of Maurice, 
256. ls diſpoſed to yield by the progreſs of 
Maurice's operations, 257. Makes a peace 
with Maurice at Paſſau, 259. RefleQions 
on this treaty, 260. Turns his arms againſt 
France, 266. Lays ſiege to Metz, 270. 
Is joined by Albert of Brandenburgh, 271. 
His army diſtreſſed by the vigilance of the 
Duke of Guiſe, 272. Raiſes the ſiege and 
retires in a ſhattered condition, 274. Coſmo 
di Medici aſſerts his independency againſt 
him, 275. Siena revolts againſt him, 276. 
Is dejected at his bad ſucceſs, 279. Takes 
Terrouane and demoliſhes it, 286. Takes 
Heſdin, 1b. es his ſon Philip as a 
huſband to Mary Queen of England, 299. 
The articles of the marriage, 300. Marches 
to oppoſe the French operations, 308. Is 
defeated by Henry, O9. Invades i ardy, 
ib. Grants Siena, ſubdued by Coſmo di 
Medici to his ſon Philip, 318. A diet at 
Augſburg opened by Ferdinand, 326. Leaves 
ermany to 
Ferdinand, 329. Applies again to Ferdi- 
nand to reſign his pretenſions of ſucceſſion 
to Philip, but is refuſed, 330. Receſs of 
the diet of _ on the ſubject of reli- 
ion, 332 treaty concluded between 
Pope ul IV. and Henry II. of France 
againſt him, 349. Reſigns his hereditary 
dominions to his ſon Philip, is. His mo- 
tives for retirement, 350. Had long medi- 
tated this reſignation, 353. The ceremony 
of this deed, 354. His ipeech on the oc a- 
felge alſo the dominions of 
Spain, 358. His intended retirement into 
Spain retarded, 359- A truce ſor five years 
concluded with France, 360. Endeavours 
in vain to ſecure the Imperial crown for 
Philip, 370. Reſigns the Imperial crown 
to Ferdinand, 372. Sets out for Spain, #6. 
His arrival and reception in Spain, 373. Is 
diſtreſſed by his ſon's ungrateful neglect in 
paying his penſion, 374. Fixes his retreat 
in the monaſtery of St. Juſtus in Plazencia. 
Nnn 2 ib. The 
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ib. The ſituation, of t 
his apartments, deſerib 5 
between the conduct of arles and the 
IP ib, His manner of life in his retreat, 
413 His death, precipitated by. his monaſ- 
tick ſeverities, 415. Celebrates His own 
funeral, 416. Dies, ib. His character, 41 7. 
5 review of the ſtate of Europe during his 
„431. His requiſitions to the crown 
* pain, 36.” 

Chateau Cambreſis, the conferences for peace 
between Philip II. of Spain, and Henry II. 
of France, removed thither from Cercamp, 

424. The peace retarded by the 2 
Se of England ſor reſtitution of 

alais, 1b. Particulars of the treaty aged 
there, between England and France, 4 
Terms of the pacification between Philip and 
Henry, 428. 

_ Chriſtians, primitive, why averſe to the Fe 
ciples of Toleration, 334. 

Cleves, invaded and oyer-run by the 
Charles V. 15. Cruel treatment of Duren, 
"76, Humiliating ſubmiſſion of the Duke, 16. 

Cioligni, admiral, governor of Picardy, defends 
St. Quintin againſt the Spaniſh general 
Emanuel Phil ibert, Duke of Savoy, 383. 
His Brother [Anne defeated in an — 
deavour 10 join the apr 8 t 
'D*Andelot e 17 the town, * A cha- 
racter, The town ny by. aſſault, 
and , p19 taken priſoner, ib. _ 

'  Cilogne, Herman, count de Wied, archbiſhop 
 _andeleQtor of, inclines to the Reformation, 

and is oppoſed by his canons, who appeal to 


monaſtery, and 


the Emperor, and Pope, 1 Is deprived. and 
excommunic ated, 7 I» ſigns, 110. a 
Con ance, the privileg s of that 07 taken awa 


the 1 iL 


43- > 


1 N 14 
Cortes of Valencia, ns on 975 the Em- 
petor Charles V. to acknowledge his co 
"Philip ſucceſſot Ms that 9.— 9. Se 
52 | 
Cre [ys 
of PD 39. 


e brother oe, is [defeated p, 
8 f Saxony in an ) endeavour, to. ſuc- 
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of, between the bars and 


Contraſt 


cour St. 384. But enters the town 
with the og ves, 385. The town taken 
by affault, 


Davphin, late Pore of Orleans, ſecond fa of 
Francis I. commands an army and invades 
Spain, 7. Is forced to abandon the ſiege of 


9 — . 8. ls diſſatisfied at the peace of 
4 Makes A ſecret preteſtation 
againſt it, ib. 


of France, ſon of Henry I. con- 
tracted to. Mary the young Queen of Scot- 
land, 168. — married to her, 405 
Denmark, a ſummary view of the revolutions 
in, durin the 1 century, 456. 
De Retz, inal, writes a hiſtory of Fieſco's 
conſpirac — 5 a youths. 125. Note. 
Diana oitiers, miſtreſs to Henry II. of 
France, aſſiſts the Guiſes in perſuading 
to an alliance with Pope Paul IV. againſt the 
Emperor, 346. Induces Henry to break the 
2 of 1 365. Marries her gran- 
dang oy to one wp tt Ba, wy 
Montmorency e Guiſes, ib. 
Doria, N his partial fondneſs ſor his kinſ- 
man etino, 114, His nacrow-eſcape/in 
Lavagno's inſurrection, 122. , Returns on 
_Lavagno's death, and the diſperſion of his 
Party» 125. See Genoa, and Lauagno. 
2 his character, 114. * 
murdered by Lavagno's conſpirators, 122. 
Dragut a corſair, commands the Turkiſn fleet 
—— ravages the coaſts of Naples, 278. 
N "the Cleves, taken by the Emperor. Charles 
inhabitants put to the ſward, — 


Dal bent, 15˙ 


Edi 17 plundered and burat by, the car of 
ertfor 

zur V 86 298. i 

Egmont, N — the cavalry at 


the battle of go Quintin, and pau Montmo- 
rency's troops to flight, 385, gages Mare- 
ſhal de Termes, and defeats — by the 


caſual arrival oi an l ſquadron, 
taken * Maurice 


Ehrenburgh, . 
of Saxony 
Elizabeth ſider 11 om ber acceſſion to the 
crown of England, 421. Her charaQer, 
16. Is addreſſed by Philip of Spain, and 
Henry, of France, for marriage, ib. Her 
1 nt conduct between them, 422. How 


| ee 425 Her mo- 


tives 
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\ tivesfor rejecting Philip, ib. Returns Philip 


an evaſive. anſwer, 424. Demands. reſtitu- 


tion of Calais at the conferences at Chateau 


religion in England; 425. Treaty between 


* 


ei 


- Cambreſis, 16. Eſtabliſhes the Proteſtant 
her and Henry ſigned at Chateau Cambreſis, 


4426. 
England, Mary Queen of, married to Prince 


Philip, ſon of the Emperor Charles V. con- 
trary to the ſenſe of the nation, 300. The 
marriage” ratified by parliament, 303. Is 


reluctantly engaged by Philip, now King of 


Spain, in the war againſt France, 381. Ma- 


ry levies money by her prerogative to carry 
on the war, 382. Calais taken by the Duke 
of Guiſe, 400. Guiſnes and Hames taken, 


. Death of Mary and acceſſion of Eliza- 
- beth, 421. The Proteſtant religion eſtab- 


liſhed by Elizabeth, 425: Treaty with 


France ſigned at Chateau Cambreſis, 426. 


Its interior ſtrength” how increaſed by the 
conduct of Henry VIII. 440. Its power no 
longer fruitleſsly waſted: on the continent, 
442. Alteration of its'conduQ — * Scot- 
land, 443. — ann 
Enguieng 1 count de, beſieges Carignan, 30. 


Deſires of Francis, permiſſion to engage 


1 
& * 
« 


Guaſto, 31. Defeats Guaſto in a pitched 
battle, 32. 


Eſcurial, palace of; built by Philip II. in me- 


mory of the battle of St. Quintin, | 391. 
ea review of the ſtate of, during the 


Fr reign of the Emperor Charles V. 431. The 


remarkable change in, at this period, 432. 


How affected by the revolt of Luther againſt | 


the church of Rome, 445. X 


Fabneſs Cardinal, accompanies the troops ſent 


by the Pope to the Emperor, againſt the 
army of the Proteſtant league, 93. Re- 
turns diſguſted, 94. Leads the troops home 
- again by: the Pope's order, 112. Contributes 
to the election of Cardinal di Monte to the 
Pa pacy, 190. | 


——- Ottavio, grandſon of Pope Paul III. 


endeavours to ſurprize Parma, and enters 
into treaty with the Emperor, 188. Is con- 
firmed in Parma, by Julius III. 209. Pro- 
cures an alliance with France, 211. Is at- 
tacked by the Imperialiſts, but ſucceſsfully 


protected by the French, is. Placentia re- 
ſtored to him by Philip II. of Spain, 394. 
Peter Lewis, natural ſen of Pope Paul 
III. obtains of his father the dutchies of Par- 
ma and Placentia, 54, His-charaQer, 165. 
Is aſſaſſinated, 166. 


Ferdinand, ſecond fon of Philip Archduke of 


Auſtria, courts the favour of the Proteſtants, 
23. Opens the diet at Worms, 47. Requires 
it to ſubmit to the deciſions of the council of 
Trent, 48. Agreesto pay a tribute to Solyman 
for Hungary, 73. Encroaches on the liberties 
of Bohemia, 1 8 His rigorous treatment ot 
Prague, 161. Diſarms the Behemians, 10. 
Obtains the ſovereignty of the city of Con- 
ſtance, 185. Invades Tranſylvania by in- 
vitation of Martinuzzi, 223. Obtains the 
reſignation of Tranſylvania from Queen 
Iſabella, 225. Orders Martinuzzi to be 
aſſaſſinated, 227. Enters into tation 


with Maurice on behalf of the Emperor, 


251. His motives for promoting the Em- 
peror's agreeing with Maurice, 255, Ifa- 
bella and her ſon Stephen, recover poſſeſſion 
of "Tranſylvania, 289. a diet at 
Augſburg, and excites ſuſpicions in the 


| Proteſtants, 326. The Emperor leaves the 


internal adminiſtration of German affairs to 
him, 329. Is again applied to by the Em- 
peror to reſign his pretenſions of ſucceſſion 
to Philip, but refuſes, 330. Endeavours 


| therefore to gain the friendſhip of the diet, 


331. Again refuſes the Emperor's ſolicita- 
tions, 371. Charles reſigns the Imperial 
crownto him, 372. Aſſembles the college of 
Electors of Frankfort, which acknowledges 
him Emperor of Ger:nany, 402. The Pope 
refuſes to acknowledge him, 15. 

Fieſco, Jerome, engages in his brother's con- 
ſpiracy, and fails in ſecuring Andrew Doria, 
122, His 1mprudent ' vanity on his bro- 

« ther's death, 124. Shuts himſelf up in a 
fort on his eſtate, 126. Is 1educed and put 
to death, 131. 

Flanders. See Netherlands. 

Flerence, Coſmo aſſerts his independency on the 


Emperor, 275. 


France, the acquiſitions of that kingdom, du- 


ring the reign of the Emperor Charles V. 
437. The character of the 5 of, 
438. The good conſequences of the civil 


wars 


— en — — 
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wars in that kingdom to the reſt of Europe, 


Franck I. his ambaſſador to the Porte, Rincon, 
murdered; by the Imperial governor of the 
Milaneſe, 3. Prepares to reſent the injury, 

4 Attacks the Emperor with five armies, 
6. His firſt attempts rendered abortive, by 
the-imprudence of the Duke of Orleans, 8. 


Renews his negociations with Sultan Solyman, 


14. Invades the Low Countries, 15. For- 
ces the rot to raiſe the ſiege of Landre- 
cy, 17. Diſmiſſes Barbaroſſa, 30. Gives 


the count d' Enguien permiſſion to engage 
— Guaſto, 31. Relieves Paris, in danger * | 
s to a ſeparate peace with Francis, ib. 

. | Henry's: haughty return to his overtures of 


being ſurprized by the Emperor, 39 


ers 2 44. Death of the Duke Orleans, 53. 
Peace of Campe, 84.  Perceives a neceſſity 
of checking the Emperor's ambitious deſigns, 
128. Forms a general league againſt him, 
5. Dies, 132. His life and character ſum- 
marily compared with thoſe of Charles, :5. 
Conſequences of bis death, 133. 
| Francis II. his acceſſion to the of France, 


N — 
” 


: and charaQer, rde UGH 
Frankfort, . the college of EleQors aſſembled 
. "there by 
Em of Germany, 40. 
Fregoſo, the French | ambaſſador to Venice, 
.... murdered by. the Marquis del Gusſto, the 
Imperial wann, Milaneſe, 3. 
Genoa,. a ſcheme formed to overturn the conſti- 
tution of, by Fieſco, count of Lavagno, 116. 
He aſſembles his adherents, 119. con- 
ſpitators ſally. forth from Lavagno's palace, 
122. Deputies ſent to know Lavagno's 
Terms, 123. Lavagno drowned, ib. The 
inſurrection ruined by the imprudence 
of his brother Jerome Fieſco, 124. The 
conſpirators diſperſe, ib. Jerome reduced 
and put to death, 1312. | mY 
rmany, the Proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed in 
Gethe Palatinate, 56. The league of Smalkalde 
raiſe an army againſt the Emperor, 86. Are 
—.— the ban of the Empire, 88. The 
Proteſtant army diſperſed, 106, The Ja- 
 terim enforced by the Emperor, 180. Mau- 


rice of Saxony raiſes an army, and declares | 


in favour of the Proteſtants, 237. Maurice 


Ferdinand, who is acknowledged 


favoured even by the Catholick Princes, and 
why, 252. Treaty of Paſſau, between the 
Emperor and Maurice of Saxony, 259. 
Truce between the Emperor and Henry ot 
France, 360. Chatles reſigns the Imperial 
cron to his brother Ferdinand, 372. 
Goletta Gonzaga, the Imperial governor of Mi- 
lan, -procures Cardinal Farneſe to be aſſaſſi- 
nated, and takes poſſeſſion of Placentia for 
the Emperor, 166. Prepares to ſeize Parma, 
209, Is repulſed by the French, 211. 
anvelle,. Cardinal, his artifice to prevail on 
the count de Sancerre to ſurrender St. Diſiere 
to the Emperor, 36. Endeavours to lull the 
Proteſtants into ſecurity with regard to the 
Emperor's conduct toward them, 62. Is 
commiſſioned by Philip to addreſs the aſſem- 
. | bly at the Emperor's reſignation of his here- 
ditary dominions, 357. | tl 
| Guaſto, procures Rincon the French ambaſſador 
to the Porte, to be murdered on his journey 
thither 3. Defends Carignan | againſt the 
French, 30. Defeated- by d' Enguien in a 
* te A 87 
Guiſe, Francis of Lorrain, Duke of, is made 
governor of Metz by Henry II. of France, 
267. His charaQer, ib. Prepares to de- 
fend it againſt the Emperor, 268. His bro- 
ther d Aumale taken priſoner by the Imperi- 
aliſts, 271. The Emperor raiſes. the ſiege, 
274. His humane treatment of the diſtreſſed 
and ſick Germans left behind, ib. Perſuades 


14 


.,/ Henry to an alliance with Pope Paul IV. 346. 


Marches with troops into Italy, 376. Is un- 
from Italy after the defeat of St. Quin- 
tin, 393. Elis reception in France, 397. 
Takes the field againſt Philip, 398. Inveſts 

and takes Calais from the Engliſh, 400. 

. Takes allo Guiſnes and Hames, ib. Takes 

Thionville in Luxembourgh, 406. 

Guiſe, Mary of, fruſtrates the —— marri- 
age between her daughter Mary, and prince 

Edward of England, 29. | — 

Guſman chancellor to the Emperor Ferdinand, 

is ſent to Pope Paul IV. to notify the election, 

who refuſes to ſee Moone 4b. 


Heathens,. ancient, why the principles of mu- 
tual toleration were generally admitted 
among them, 33. 
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Henry TI. King of France, his motives for declin- 
ing an all ance with Pope Paul III. againſt 
the Emperor, 168. Procures for Scotland a 
peace with England, 210. The young 
Queen Mary, contracted to the Dauphin, 


and ſent to France for education, ib. Enters 
into an alliance wth OQaavio Farneſe Duke 


of Parma, 211. Proteſts againſt the coun- 
cil of Trent, 212. Makes alliance with 
Maurice Elector of Saxony, 229. Seconds 
the operations of Maurice, 238. His army 
marches and ſeizes Metz, 240. Attempts 


to ſurprize Straſburgh, 248. Is ſtrongly ſo- 


licited to ſpare it, 249. Returns, 250. The 
Emperor prepares for war againſt him, 267. 
Inſtigates the Turks to invade Naples, 278. 
Terrouane taken and demoliſned by Charles, 
286. Heſden taken, 10. Leads an army into 
the Low-Countries againſt Charles, 287. 
Endeavours to obſtruQ the marriage of Mary 
of England with Philip of Spain, -306. The 
progreſs of his arms againſt the Emperor, 
307. Engages Charles, 309. Retires, ib. 
Coſmo di Medici, Duke of Florence, makes 


war againſt him, 311. Appoints Peter Stroz- 


zi commander of bis army in Italy, 312. 
Strozzi defeated, 314. Siena taken, 316. 
Pope Paul IV. makes overtures to an alli- 
ance with him againſt the Emperor, 345: 
Montmorency's arguments againſt this 

liance, ib. Is perfuaded by the Guiſes to ac- 


cept it, 346. Sends the Cardinal of Lor- 


rain with powers to conclude it, ib. The 
Pope ſigns the treaty, 348. A truce tor five 
years concluded with the Emperor, 360. Is 
exhorted by Cardinal Caraffa, to break the 
truce, 363. Is abſolved from his oath, and 
concludes a new treaty with the Pope, 366. 
Sends the Duke of Gaiſe into Italy, 378. 
The Cenſtable Montmorercy deteated and 
taken priſoner at St. Quintin, 385. Henry 
prepares for the defence of Paris, 387. St. 
Quintin taken by aſſault, 389. ColleQs his 
troops and negociates for aſſiſtance, ib. His 
kind reception of the Duke of Guiſe, 397. 
Calais taken by Guife, 400. Impowers 
Montmorency to negociate a peace with 
Philip, 411. Honours bim highly on his re- 
turn to France, 412. Writes to Queen 
Elizabeth, with propoſals of marriage, 421, 
How he failed in his ſuit, 422. His daugh- 
ter married to Philip, and his ſiſter te the 


Henry, the VIII. of 


ror's deceitful profeſſions to him, 


Duke of Savoy, 427. Terms of the treaty 
of Chateau Cambreſis, 428. The mar- 
riage of his ſiſter and daughter celebrat- 
ech with great pomp, 430. His death, 106. 

gland concludes a league 
with Charles, 11. Makes war with Scotland, 
12. Particulars of his treaty with Charles, 16. 
Invades France and inveſts Boulogne, 35. Re- 
fuſes the Emperor's plan of operations, 39. Is 
deſerted by the Emperor, 43. Takes Boulog- 
ne, ib. His haughty propoſals to Francis, 44. 
Peace of Campe, 84. Is ſucceeded by his fon 
Edward VI. 129. A review of his policy, 441. 


Hertford, earl of, plunders and burns Edinburgh, 


5. Joins Henry after, in his invaſions of 


rance, ib. 


Heſſe, Landgrave of, his views compared with 


thoſe of the Elector of Saxony, 62. The Empe- 
. Quiets the 
apprehenſions of the Proteſtant league with 
regard to the Emperor, 0. Is appointed 


joint commander of the army of the league 


with the Elector of Saxony, 91. Their 
characters compared, 92. Urges an attack 
of the Emperor, but is oppoſed by the Elec- 
tor, 95. His letter to Maurice Duke of Sax- 
ony, 103. The army of the league diſperſe, 
106. Is reduced to accept harſh terms from 
Charles, 150. His humiliating reception by 
the Emperor, 153. Is detained in confine- 
ment, ry His offers of ſubmiſſion _ 
ed by the Emperor, 1 79. Iscarried by the 
with him into the Netherlands, 183. 
enews his endeavours for liberty, 203. Char- 
les releaſes arbitrarily the EleQor of Branden- 
burgh, and Manrice, from their engage- 
ments to him, 203. Obtains his liberty by 
the treaty of Paſſau, 259. Is arreſted by the 
Queen of Hungary, but treed by the Emperor, 
264. TheeffeQs W him, 265. 


James, the Vth of Scotland dies, and leaves Mary 


his infant daughter to ſucceeed him, 12. 


See Mary. 
Innocent, a young domeſtick of Cardinal di 
Monte, obtains his Cardinal's hat, on his 


eleQion to the Papacy, 190. 


interim, a ſyſtem of theology ſo called, pre- 


p_- by order of the Emperor Charles V. 
or the uſe of Germany 172. Is diſap- 
proved of, both by Proteſtants and Papiſts, 
176. , 

Jeanna, 


INDEX TO THE 


— daughter of Ferdinand and mother of 


—— — dies after mar _y I 9 — 
I/abelloglnnghier of Sigiſund ki 


ber jo the education of her ſon. committed to 
atly with Martinuzzi, 222. Is jealous 
rtinuzzi's influence, and courts. the 
. _ Is prevailed on to reſign Tran- 
lvania/to —— 224. Retires to Sile- 
„ 225. of * 
— 1 
* 1 U. ed to ORavio Farbeſe by 
hi 
| > Siena given byPhilip to Coſmo di Medici, 
The conſequence of theſe grants, ib. 
Full, | 
his Cardinal's hat infamouſly, ib. Is averſe. 
to the calling a council, 192. Summons: 
one at Trent, 193. Aſſerts his ſupreme 
authority peremptorilꝝ in the bull for it, 201. 
Repents confirming Octavio Farneſe in Par- 
ma, 209. Requires OQavio to relinquiſh 
his alliance with France, 211. 2 
* 271 ens 3-m part d tm! ; 
SY,» ak. 951 MM 01 l als 20 e109! 
zl J 46 Nees . 
Landrey, Gene of, by the Emperor Charles v. 
16. e e, 17 2 hs 
Lavagna n Lewis Fie co, count 7 0 
— . —4 to —— — — ſubverting 
government of Genoa, 21 
parations, 117. His artſul method of "ſk 
bling his adherents, 119. His exhortation 
to them, 130. His interview with his wife 
121. Sallies forth, 122. Andrew Doria 
eſcapes, — — Deputies ſent to knov/ his 
terms, dtowned, ib. His brother's 
vanity ruina their Geſign 124. See Ficſco. 
Leonard, father, a ſcheme of betraying 
Metz to the Imperialiſts, 321. Intro- 


duces ſoldiers clad like friars, 322. Is de- 


328. Is murdered by his monks, 32 
Lahe, my on, his account of the motives w « 
induced the Erpperor Charles V. to reſign 
his hereditary dominions, 352. Note. 
Lorrain, Cardinal of, perſuades Henry IL of. 
Erance, to accept the offered alliance with 
Pope Paul IV. and is ſent to Rome to ne- 
gociate it, 346. His imprudent beha- 


. the — Valentinois, 411. 
2 OO 


Martin, dies, 6 


character 2 65. 


Summary of his 
Extract from his laſt will, 


government of the province — Tranſylvania 


of Spain, 394. The inveſtiture 


E 


Pope his character, 190. Beſtows 


: Martinuzzi,' biſhop of 


68. Note. See Proteſiants. A view of the 

extraordinary effects of his revolt from the 
_ of Rome, 49 
— ng the Duke 
— — 


Magdeburg, of, refales W. ads the 
— Charles V. and prepares 

for defence, —_ —— Elector of 
— er to re it, 201. Is 
put under the ban of Empire, 214. The 
territories of, invaded by George of Meck- 


lenburg, 
ſally, 


ib. The inhabitants defeated in a 
215; Maurice of Saxony arrives and 
„416 „il. The 
ſenate elects Maurice their burgrave, 218. 
Marreilus II. *. charaQer, 338. Dies, 
Marian, battle of. dennen peter Soil, 
and the Marquis de Marignano, 314. 
Marignano, marquis of, appointed commander 
of the Florentine army, acting againſt the 
French, 311. Defeates the French army 
under Peter Stroꝛzi: 31 4. Lays ſiege to Siena, 
305: Comverts the ſiege into a blockade, 
Siena ſurrenders,: ib. Reduces Porto 
„ 318. His troops ordered into Pied- 
mont by the —— ib. 
Wartadin, i is appoint- 
—— —— to Tran 2 
ucation of t young King, jointiy w 
the Queen, 222. Negociates — Ferdi- 
nand, 223. Prevails on the Queen to refign 
Tranſylvania to Ferdinand, 224. Is appoint- 
ed i governor of "Tranſylvania, and made a 
Cardinal, 225. 15 aſluſſmated by Ferdinand's 
order, 227. 
Mary of England, — acceſſion; wy Re- 
ceives propoſals from the Emperor Charles V. 
of marrying his ſon Philip, 299. The 
Engliſh averſe to this union, #4. The houſe 
of commons remonſtrates againſt the match, 


300. The articles of marriage, ib. The 


marriage ratified: by parliament, aud com- 
pleated, 303. Re- eſtabliſhes the Romiſn 
religion, 16. Perſecutes the Reformers, 304. 
Invites Charles to England on his reſignation 
and paſſage to Spain, which he declines, 373. 
Is engaged by Philip to aſſiſt him in his war 
againſt France, 381. Levies money 5. | 
rero- 
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Preragative io carry emthe war, 382. Her 
neghect in the ſecuruy of Calais, 398. Calais 
inveſted and taken by the Duke of Guiſe, 


400. Dies, 422. 
Nu, daughter of James V. of Scathand, fuc- 
ceeds. to the crown an infant, 12. Is 
contracted to the Dauphin et France, 168. 
Is educated at the court o France, 210, 405. 
The marriage ted, ik. Aſſumes the 
nies and arras of on the death of 


Mary, 
Maurice, Toe of Saxony, his motives fos not 
acceding to the Proteſtant league, of Smal- 
kale, 20. Marches w the aſſiſa nce of 
Ferdinand in #. His diflerence 
with his uncle the: e „ ib. His conduct 
at the diet of Worms, 50. Joins the Em- 
peror againſk the — 8& Has mo- 
tives, 100. His infidious conduft toward 

nn, 1 ony recovered. 
eleQor, Koa His neal enemas 1 
reduce Wittemberg for the 41 
Obtains poſſefſion of the = Ms. 
N formally inveſted at . 
175. Becomes diſſatisfied with the 
ron, 194. His motives to diſcontem ex- 
pong 199. His addreſs and caution in 

is condu@, 196. Enferces. the biterim in 
his territories 197. Makes, nevertheleſs, 
profeſſions of his attachment to the Refor- 
mation, 1x98. Undertakes to reduce - 
- to ſubmit to the Interim, ib. 
againſt the council: of r E com- 

by the ta reduce Mague- 

burg, 201. Joins of Mecklenburg 
before Magdeburg, 215. The city capitu- 
lates, 216. Begins to intrigue with count 
Manefeldt, 21). Is electeck Burgrave of 
_— 218. Diſmiſſes his troops, 219. 
His addreſs in amuſing the Emperor, 220. 


negociation with Charles, 240. Deſeates a 
dody of the Emperor's troops, 242: Takes 
the caſtle of Ehrenburg, ib. Is retarded by 
a mutiny in his t Enters In- 
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244 A negociation between him ard 
Ferdinand, 251. Befieges Frankfort on the 
Maine, 257. His inducements to an accom- 
moda tion, 258. Sigrs a treaty with the 
Emperee at Paſſuz, 259. RefleQions on 
his conduct in this war, 260. Marches into 


Hungary to oppoſe the Turks, 262. ls 


placed at the head of the league againft Al- 
bert of Brandenburg, 281. Deſea Albert, 
but is killed in the battle, 282. His charac- 
ter, 283. E fucceeded by his brother Au- 
guſtus, 284. 


Mecklenturgh, George of, invades the territo- 


ib. 
Medicina, John 


ries of M ſor the „ 214. 
Defeats 2 who ſally — 
on him, 215. Is joined by Maurice of 
Saxony, who aſſumes the fupreme command, 


z ſee ] 


Medici, Como de, duke of Plotence, aſ- 


ſerts bs i enſd the N 
275. Offers to — 2 
peror, 371. Enters into a war with France, 
ib. See Marignans. His addveſs in 
curing the inveſtiture of Siena from Phi 


hip IL. of Spain, 394. It is granted to him, 


396. | 

Melanfbon, is prevailed on to favour the Inte- 
rim enforced by the yrs. > 197. 

an archbi of, artfully before 


Metz, ſeized by 


Moniuc,. in ſent by the count d' 8 


. 


| * cet of Augſhurg's accep- 
tance of the Interim, without being autho- 


rized by it, 174- 
the Freneh ge- 
— 1W—— yn 
7. by t 4 
———— 
tizes in 2 di condition, 274. A 
ſcheme formed by father Leonard to betray 
the city to the Imperiuliſts, 321. The con- 
ſpiracy deteQed by the. governor, 115 
Leonard murdered. by his menks, and his 
aſſaciates executed, 324: 


to 
to give battle to the 
marquis de Guaſto, 30. ay — 
by his ſpirited arguments, 31. ma 

in Sens, when befiegad by the marquis de 


Muri 315. His vigorous defence, 
ib. 22 by ſamine, and capitulates, 


Francis for 


þ 245. 316. mw” 
ſpruck, and narrowly miſſes taking Charles, Monte Alcino, numbers of the citizens of Siena 


Vor. III. 


O o oO retire, 


7 


—— — — 


- 


retire thither after the reduction of that city — — — Julius III. 209. is attacked 
by the Florentines, and eſtabliſh a free go- by the als and — protected 
vernment there, 31). the French, 211. 


Montmorency, is dilgraced, 6. e the 
army of Henry II. to join Maurice of Emperor Charles V. and Maurice of Saxony, 
Saxony, and ſeizes Mein, 240. Diſj- 289. ee ede ang: e- 


ſuades Henry from accepting the offered al- duct of Maurice, 260. | 

liance with Pope Paul W. 55 45. —— Faul III. Pope, ſurnrnons the council of Trent, 22. 
the French wy agai — duke of Sa Prorogues it, 23.” Summons it again, _ 
384. Detaches D*A to relieve Grants the dutchies of Parma and 


Qvintin, 1b. Expoſes himſelf imprudently to 
an action, and is defeated, 385. Is taken 
fs r 386. Negociates a peace between 


to his — —__: ſon, 
excommunicates 
Cologne, 71. 


nnd 


Bs he Peper to de- 


dip. 411. Returns: to France, clare: againſt the Proteſtants, 72. Concludes 
aud « highty-hovoued by Henry, 412. His an alliance with him the Proteſtants, 
aſſiduity in forwarding the negociations, 424 78. Indiſcreetly- pub this treaty, 80. 
His enpedient for promoting the treaty of - His troops join the Emperor, 93. Is 
Chateau Cambreſis, 427. - them, 112. Removes the council from Trent 


Mulbauſen;* battie of, between the Emperor to Bologna, 164. Refuſes the Emperor's 


Chaftes V. and the Elector of Saxony, 141. requeſt to carry the council back to Trent, 
Maſftapha, the declared heir to Sultan iyman +46. His reſentment againſt for 
the Magnificent, is inveſted with the — the murder of his ſon Cardinal Farneſe, 167. 
niſtration of uir, 292. His father Is petitioned by the diet of Augſburg for 
rendered jealous of his popularity, by the the return of the council to Trent, 169. 
arts of Roxalana, 295. Is ſtrangled by his Eludes the complying with this requeſt, 170. 
Father's order, 296. His only ſon 3 - His ſentiments of the Iaterim publiſhed by 
297. Charles, 177. Diſmiſſes the council of 


wort of Ns 2 cath? Bologna, 182. Annexes Parma and Placen- 
Tor oor ad yo hoo tia, to the Holy See, 187. Dies, 188. The 
ag! epi the Spandfiriceray. Don manner of his death inquired into, i5, 

edro de Toledo, becomes diſaffected to the Paul IV. Pope, elected, 339. — character 


e 0 


Emperor Charles V. 27). Is harraſſed by and hiſtory, 340. Founds the order of 

9 Tk Turkiſh fleet, 278. TS; Theatines, ib. Is — cry ah pal occaſion 
e e mane ies by rac of eftabliſhing the inqu in the Papal 

1 dcbysthe Emperor to hia ſon - territories, 347. oy pe his auſterity on 
8 7 apnea his election, 342. partiality to his ne- 
— phews, ib. Is alienated from the Emperor 

Nie, beiged by the French and Turks, 18. by his nephews, 344. Makes overtures to 


Manos: | 
9? . FN IEF 30 MT 5: 2 4% 
Orfloans, duke of, brother to the former, com- 


an alliance with France, » 345: Is enraged 
by the; receſs of the diet of Augſburg, 347. 
"Signs: treaty. with France, 348. Is in- 


e 


*mantls the rm appointed by Francis I. for 


the invaſion of 7 7. Is prompt- 
ed by ene to abandon his conqueſts, and 


8 p hb in — 8. 


oer — ] 15 155 Hrn: * N. nt ati 
2 pen 2 „ 4d- — n 809i 
Pola 8 eſtabliſhed Gicte 


the BleQor Fader 80 1-2 8 > JE 
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cluded in the truce for five years, concluded 
between the Emperor and Henry, 360. His 
inſidious artifices to defeat this truce, 362. 
Abſolves Henry from his oath, and con- 
- cludes à new treaty with him, 366. His 
violent proceedings againſt Philip, now 
ing of Spain, 376. The Campagna Ro- 
mata ſeized by the Duke d' Alva, 368. 
Ooncludes a truce with Alva, 3 n- 
traſt between his conduQ and that of Charles, 
nene 375. 
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375. Renews his hoſtilities againſt Philip, 
377. Is unprovided for military operations, 

78. Is reduced to make peace with Philip, 

y the recal of the Duke of Guiſe after the 
defeat of St. Quintin, 392. Receives an 
ambaſſador from the Emperor Ferdinand to 
notify his election, but refuſes to ſee him or 


to acknowledge the Emperor, 402. Dies, 


o. 
paula, a French officer, ſent ambaſſador from 
Francis I. to Sultan Solyman, 14. His 
ſucceſsful negociations at the Porte, 10. 

Pembroke, earl of, ſent by Queen Mary of En- 
gland with a body of men to join the Spaniſh 
army in the Low Countries, 382. 

Perpignan, the capital of Rouſſillon, 

by the Dauphin of France, 7. The ſiege 
raiſed, 8. 

Philip, Prince, ſon to the Emperor Charles V. 
his right of ſucceſſion recognized by the 
Cortes of Arragon and Valencia, 9. Is ac- 
knowledged by the ſtates of the Netherlands, 
184. His deportment diſguſts the Flemings, 
185. His character, 207. Is married to 
Mary Queen of England, 300, 303. The 
Engliſh parliament jealous of him, 305. His 
father reſigns his hereditary dominions to 
him, 349. Is called by his father out of Eng- 
land, 354. The ceremony of inveſting him, 

ib. His father's addreſs to him, 356. Com- 
miſſions Cardinal Granvelle to addreſs the aſ- 
ſembly in his name, 357. Mary Queen-dow- 
ager of Hungary reſigns her regency, ib. The 
dominions of Spain reſigned to him, 9530. 
His unpoliteneſs to the French amba ſſador 
Coligni, 361. Note. The Pope's violent 
proceedings againſt hira, 366. His ſcruples 
concerning commencing hoſtilities againſt the 
Pope, 367. His ungrateful negle& in paying 
his father's penſion, 374. The Pope renews 
hoſtilities againſt him, 377. Aſſembles an ar- 
my inthe Low Countries againſt France, 380. 

Goes over to England to engage that kingdom 
in war, 38 1. Viſits the camp at St. Quintin, 
after the victory, 387. Oppoſcs the ſcheme of 

netrating to Paris, and orders the ſiege of 
t. Quintm to be proſecuted, 388. St. 
Quintin taken by aſſault, 389. e ſmall 


advantages he reaped by theſe ſucceſſes, 390. 
Builds the Eſcurial in memory of the battle 
of St. Quintin, 391. Concludes a peace with 
the Pope, 392. Reſtores Placentia to OQta- 


vio Farneſe, 394. Grants the inveſtiture of 
Siena to Coſmo di Medici, 396. Enters into 
negociations for peace with his priſoner 
3 11. — ar Mary, 
421. Addre ſucceſſor Elizabeth for 
marriage, i. Elizabeth's motives for reject- 
ing him, 423. Her evaſive anſwer to him, 
424. Supplants his ſon Don Carlos and 

marries Henry's daughter Elizabeth, 427. 
* of the treaty of Chateau Cambreſis, 
428. 

Phillibert, Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy. See 


Savoy. 

Piadena, Marquis de, invades Tranſylvania for 
Ferdinand, 223. Miſrepreſents Cardinal 

| Martinuzzi to Ferdinand, and obtains a 
commiſſion to aſſaſſinate him, 227. Is torced 

to abandon Tranſylvania, 289. 

Placentia, the dutchy of, granted together with 
that of Parma by Pope Paul III. to his natu- 
ral ſon, Cardinal Farneſe, 54. Farneſe aſ- 
ſaſſinated there, 166. Is taken ſon of 
by the Imperial troops. ib, Reſtored 10 
Octavio Farneſe, by Philip II. of Spain, 


94- 

Pol, Cardinal, arrives in England with a le- 
gantine commiſſion, 304. Endeavours to 
mediate a peace between. the Emperor and 
the King of France, without ſucceſs, 325. 
Is recalled from the court of England, by 

Pope Paul IV. 377. | 

Prague, its privileges abridged by Ferdinand 
King of Bohemia, 161. 

Proteſtants. Drive the Duke of Brunſwick from 
his dominions, 24. All rigorous edi As againſt 
them fuſpended by 2 receſs of the diet of 
Spires, 27. Their remonftrances to Ferdi- 
dinand at the diet of Worms, 48; Their in- 
flexible adherence to the receſs of Spires, 49. 
Diſclaim all connection with the council of 
Trent, 50. Are ſtrengthened by the acceſ- 
fion of Frederick FleQor Palatine, 56. Are 
alarmed at the proceedings of the Emperor, 
59. 77. The Emperor ſeagues with the Pope 
againſt them, 78. Prepare toreſiſt the Empe- 
ror, 82. Levy an army, 86. The operations of 
the army diſtraQed by the joint commanders, 
92. The army difperied; 106. The EleQor of 
Saxony reduced, 142. The landgrave de- 
ceived by mn and confined, 154. The 
Emperor's cruel treatment of them, 158. 
The Interim, a ſyſtem of theology recom- 
O o O 2 F mended 
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+ ended by the Emperor to the diet at 
„lutz, 174. Are proariſed protection — 
by atthe — of Trent, ac: The 
e>ds,(figoroully- againſt them, 
" 1 ir deputies. obtain a ſaſe - conduct 
fon the — bat are refuſed by the 
.-cquacil, 221. Maorice-of Saxony raifes an 
_— n theit | cauſe, 237. See Maurice. 
Treaty e Paſſau, 2, The Froteſtant 
Prigets nein unite to firengihen the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt, ET * the diet ot 
+ Aughburg d he 
Why originall 2 - wy ee of 
. 57 25 20 uin 
ts) 55 * 0 n 24 ba * 
8 Wet. 7 R he | : 
Falten a diet ned there . 
74. The 2 em by he — — — the 
1 N the council of 'Trem, 7 eqn, 76 
preſent a memorial it, 76. 
The Proteſtant depuis retite, 
0 bins great alteration ad by, 
in dhe court of R 446. Contributed to 
.. Improve hoth the mals and leerning of the 
Romiſh church, 449. 
Ws ag plundered: and burnt by — 


Bible, Cardinal, his remarks. on De Retz's 
- hiſtory.af, Figſco's;conſpuacyy, 125. Note. 
an, the Fresch ambaſſador at the Porte, 
the motives of his return to France, 2. Is 
manbered his joaree dackte-Coofiantios: 
ple, 12 der of the Imperial «font of 
ﬆ Milaneſe, 3. 
the great. 8 eee 3 Fo. 
2 genitury,/ 444, Ton af. 
—— "445; The 


Ae, — bys 4% 
Rex 2 a i ren Faptive-: —. the fa- 
* ns je nee Sultan Solymen the Mag- 


_ piigent; 289; Her only daughter married to 


delF104he deslared s free: woman by the 
An nd, L Jarmally, aa erfed to him, 15. 
er vun jeekes of dhe vithes of 
; y 4 Ly And ede angled, 


Kulla, Grant Ur Semen ne Magri- 

. r avghter by Roxa- 
Ann Raxalana's — 5 
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in the camp by Philip, 387 
iſts 


1 irreſolute in his meaſures, 137. 


Ruſten che Grand; Viren 290. Piccures 


0 an army to deſtroy him, 294. Draws 
ge ge bes by „ 255. 


J 8 
Salerns, Price of, heads the ied N Nea- 
politans, againſt the opprefſions of the vice- 
roy Don Pedro de Toledo, 278. Solicits aid 
. from Henry H. of France, who inſtigates the 
Turks to invade Naples, #6. 
Sancerre, count de, defends St. Diſtere againſt 
the Ernperor Charles, Is deceived into 
a a ſurrender by the Cardinal Granvelle, 36. 
Ar. Charles Duke of, is beſieged at { Nice, 
by the French and Turks, 18. 
Emmanuel Phillibert Duke of, appoint- 
e dy Philip of Spain to command his army 
in the | Low Countries, 3842.  Inveſts St. 
Quintin, ih. Defeats D*Andelot in an en- 
. deavour 285 garriſon, 384. But does 
not hinder from entering the town, 385. 
- Defeats the Conſtable Montmorency, and 
. takes him priſoner, ib. Is graciouſly viſited 
akes St, Quin- 
tin by aſſault, 389. A Montmorency i in 
negociating poace between Philip and Henry, 
412. Marries Henry's filter Elizabeth, 
427. 
Saxony, Nea of, appointed joint commander 
of the army of the Proteſtant league, with 
the Laodgrave of Heſſe, 91 Their charaQ- 
ers compared, 92. Oppoſes the Landgrave's 
intention of giving battle to the Emperor, 
His Ele ctorate ſeized by Maurice, 104. 
The army of the league diſperſe, 106. Re- 
ces Saxony, 110. Is amuſed by Maurice 
; with z negociatioa, 111. Raiſes an army 
o deſend himſelf againſt the Emperor, 136. 
Charles 
3 the Elbe, 138. 1s attacked by the 
- Imperialifts, -14r. Is taken priſoner and 
_-harſhly received by the Emperer, 142. Is 
condemned to death by a court martial, 145. 
His reſolution on the occaſion, 146. AK. c 
dude by regard to his family to furrender his 
electotaie, 145. Refuſes ihe (Emperor's 
+ defire of bis approving the Interim, 178. The 
tigou of his confinement increaſed, ib. Is 
/ cafried by the Emperor with him into the 
Netherlands, 183. ls releaſed by, the Em- 
peror on Maurice taking arms againſt him, 
r rere * * Empetor, 


245. 
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26 Obtains his liberty after the treaty of 

Paſſau, 265. | 

Henry Duke of, is ſucceeded by his fon 
Maurice, 20. His motives for not acceding 
to the league of Smalkalde, 1. Marches 
to the aſſiſtance of Ferdinand in Hungary, 5. 
Joins the Emperor againſt the Proteſtants, 

86. 100. See Manrice. 

Schertel, Sebaſtian, a commander in the army 

of the Proteſtant league, his vigorous com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, go. Is injudici- 
ouſly recalled, 91. Is expelled from Augſ- 


burg on the diſperſion of the Proteſtant army, 
08 


108. 
Scotland, death of James, and acreſſion of his 
infant daughter „ 12. Mary contract- 

ed to te Dreh of France, 168. The 

marriage celebrated, 4056. Maty aſſumes 
the title and arms of nd on the death 
of Mary of England, 423. fncluded in the 
treaty of Chateau Cambreſis, 426. Akerati- 

on in the conduR of England e 
Siena, the inhabitunts of, the affiſtance 

of the Em Charles V. to defend them 

againſt their nobles, 476. The Imperial 
troops —— — ;— —— 
in poſſeſſion if city, 279, Repu 

- attack of 22 — 288. Is N 

ed by the u ri 315. 

r — the ane vi- 

gorouſly, ib. The town reduced by famine, 

316. 


umbers of the citizens retire, and . 


eſtabliſh a free government at Monte Alcino, 
17: The remaining citizens oppreſſed, 74. 
nd flock to Monte Alcino, arg. Is 
by the Emperor to his ſon Philip, 15. The 
- inveſtitore given by Philip to Coſmo di Me- 


dici, 96. J *. 
Sirvwdiaſes, battle of, between Maurice of 
Saxony; and Albert of Brandenburgh, 282. 
 Smalkalde, the Princes of, proteſt againſt the 
authority of the Imperial chamber, and the 
* receſs of the diet at 3 24. __ 
liſh a maniſeſto againſt the - proceedings 
the council of Tron, 58. Are alarmed at 
the proceedings of the Emperor, 39. A 
want of unity among the members, 60. The 
views of the Electot of Saxony, and the 


Landgrave, explained, ib. Appear at the 
di 74. Theit' 
deputies proteſt againſt the council of Trent, 


diet of Ratiſtori by deputies, 


THIRD VOLUME 


Cor of Saxony a 
1 Joint commanders of their atmy, 
16. The characters of the two communders 
compared, 92. Their diſtracded 


mw joint rem ary fb... the 
peror's camp, overtures of 

ce to the Emperor, 106. Their army 
iſperſe, ib. The EleQor of Saxony re- 
duced, 142. The Lamigrave deceived and 
confined, 154. 'Their warlike ftores ſeized 
by the Emperor, 158. Ser Maurice. 


olyman the Magnificent, over-rans Hun 


again, in fulfilment of his treaty with Francis, 
17. Concludes a truce with the Emperor, 73. 
Loſes Tranſylvania,” 223. Ravages the 
coaſts of Italy, 255, 278. Carries a mighty 
army into Hungary, 256. Re-eftabliſhes 
Iſabella and her fon in Tranſylvania, 289. 
His violent attachment to his concubine 
Roxalana, ib. Is prevailed on to declare her 
a free woman, 291. Formally marries her, 
#. I rendered jealous of the virtues of his 
fon Muſtapha, by the arts of Roxalana, 293. 
Orders him to be ſtrangled, 296. 

the murder of Muftapha's fon, 297. 


Spain, is invaded by the Dauphin, . The do- 


minions of, R by Chatles to his ſon 
Philip, 358. afrival of Charles, and 
his reception there, 373. The place of his 
retreat deſcribed, I. The regal power in, 
how enlarged by fles, 434. The fo- 
reign acquiſitions added to, 435. See Aragon, 
Caſtile, Gahitin, Valencia, Cortes, Germanada, 
and Holy Junta. 


Spirer, another diet at, 25. Receſs of, in favour 
of the Proteſtants, 27. | 
St. Differ, in Champagne, inveſted by the Em- 


r, 34. Is obtained by the artifice of 
phe 34, b comin by the rice 
g * 


elle, 36. 
St. 
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St. Juſtus, rffonaſtery_of, in Placenzia, is choſen 
by the Emperor Charles V. for his retreat 
after his reſignation, 374. His ſituation de- 

ſcribed, 375. His apartments, ib. | 
St. Quintin, inveſted by the Spaniſh troops, and 
_ defended by adnffral Coligni, 383. D*'An- 
delot defeated in an endeavour to join the 
arriſon, 384. But enters the town, 385, 
ontmgrency defeated by the duke of Savoy. 
ib. The town taken by aſlault, 389. | 
Strozzi, Peter, ſome account of, 312. Is in- 
truſted with the command ot the French ar- 
my in Italy, 313. Is defeated by the mar- 
quis de Marignano, 314. - +, : 
uabia. The Proteſtant religion ſuppreſſed there 

by the Emperor Charles V. 213. 


© Sweden, a ſummary view of the revolutions in, 


during the ſixteenth century, 456. 


takes Dunkirk by ſtorm, 406. Engages the 
count of Egmont, and is defeated by the ac- 
cidental arrival of an Engliſh ſquadron on the 
coaſt, 407. Is taken priſoner, ib. 

Terrouane, taken and demoliſhed by the Empe- 
ror Charles V. 286. 


Theatines, the order of, by whom founded, 
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T biowzille, in Luxembourg, taken by the duke 
of Guiſe, 406. r 
Toledo, Ludovico de, nephew to Coſmo di Me- 
dici ſent by his uncle to negociate with Philip 
I. of Spain for the inveſtiture of Siena, 395. 


Toledo, Don Pedro de, viceroy of Naples, op- V. at the 


2 


preſſes the Neopolitans, 278. And occaſi- Engliſh troops, 17. | en FE. 
= . to ravage {% coaſts of Na- War, general refleQions on the viciſſitudes of, 4 | 
ples, 7 | "SF 1 430. 7 2.5 * 
Toleration, reflections on the progreſs of, in Wentworth, lord, governor of Calais, remon- 


German 

mong ih ancient Heathens, 334. How the 
primitive Chriſtians became averſe to, ib. 
Tranſylvania, is ſurrendered to Ferdinand King 

of the Romans, by Queen Iſabella, 22. 


Trent, the council of, ſummoned, 22. Pro- 


rogued, 23. Again ſummoned, 46. Is open- 


ed, 56. Declares the apocryphal ſcriptures 
canonical, '70, Eſtabliſhes the authority of 
the church traditions, 21. Ihe council, on 


rumours of an infection in the city, is tranſ- 


lated to Bologna, 164. Henry II. of France 
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Tuſcany, a review of the ſtate of, during the 


Venice, a review of the Rate of that republic | 


333. Why mutually allowed a- 


 Wittemberg,. inveſted by the Emperor Charles 


> _ 
\ 8 8 9 
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Proteſts againſt the equmcil,. 212. The coun- 
cil breaks up on the approach of Maurice of 
Saxony, 245: Hiſtorical remarks on . this 
council, 246. Characters of its hiſtorians, 


247 
Trent, cardinal of, ſent by the Emperor Charles 


V. to conclude an alliance with the Pope, 
76. The nature of this treaty, 5. 


ſixteenth century, 453. 


—— 
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Faucelles, treaty of, between Charles V. and 
Henry II. of France, 359 


during the ſixteenth century, 452. + =... 
errina, the confident of the count of Lavag- ©» 
no, encourages him, in his ſcheme of over- ta 
turning the government of Genoa, 116. Is 
protected by Francis on the ruin of that con- 
{piracy I31. X 1 
Vielleuille, the French governor of Metz, de- 
tes father Leonard's conſpiracy to betray. 
the city to the Imperialiſts, 322. Exegutes 
the conſpirators, 324. Fr 
Ulm, the government of that city violently al- - 
tered, and its reformed miniſters caxgied away 
in chains, by the Emperor Charles V. 181. y 
United Provinces, of the Netherlands, a brief 775 
view of their revolt againſt the dominion of 
Spain, 455- | 5 
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W * 
Wallep, Sir John, joins the Emperor Charles 
— of Landrecy, wich a body of 


ſtrates in vain with the Engliſh privy council 
to provide for its ſecurity, 3 Is attacked _ ++ 
by the duke of Guiſe, and — to capitu 
late, L 45 
V. and defended by Sybilla of Cleves, wile 
to the Elector of Saxony, 143. 
Worms, diet at, opened, 47. e 
Wyat, Sir Thomas, raiſes an inſurrection in "4 
Kent againſt Queen Mary of England, on N 
account of the Spaniſh match, 302. Is ſub- 
dued ati puniſhed, 35. 15 
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